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RAE AERA SENT icity 


The purity of the choice materials of which 
it is made commends Fairy Soap for toilet 
and bath. It leaves a most refreshing sense 
of cleanness, whether used in the bath or 
for the hands and face. 


FAIRY SOAP 


For toilet and bath 


produces a quick, creamy lather in hard 
or soft water. No finer soap has ever 
been made. 


The oval floating cake fits the hand and 
wears uniformly—retaining its convenient 
shape down to the thinnest wafer. 





THE N.K. FAIR BANK company 


“Have You a Little Fairy in Your Home ?’’ 
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—=— is Pears’ Soap used 

exclusively in so 
many Jeading Hotels— 
Steamship Lines— 


Banks—Clubs and Hospitals through- 
out the world;—Why is 


Pears Soap 


the inevitable choice whenever the 
purchaser insists upon high quality at 
a moderate price? 


"4 . . 
/JCCOUSe — fo, cert 


as the very finest soap 


that it is possible to produce at any price— 
absolutely pure—thoroughly cleansing—par- 
ticularly fine for sensitive skin in any climate. 
Its unusual lasting quality and low price make 
Pears most economical for daily use. 


We want you to know Pears, for to 









know this delightful soap is to use 
it—take advantage of our special 


trial offer now. 


Pears’ Unscented Soap is sold everywhere in 


boxes, or by the single cake at 15c. 
Pears’ Glycerine Soap at 20c. 
Pears’ Perfumed No.1 Tablet at 30c. 
Pears’ Otto of Rose at 75c. 


A. & F. PEARS, Ltd. 


The largest manufacturers of high grade 
toilet soap in the world. 


SPECIAL A generous trial cake 
TRIAL | of Pears’ Unscented 
OFFER ‘Soap will be sent post- 

paid on receipt of 4c 
(stamps) to cover postage—address 
Walter Janvier, U. S. Agent, 521 
Canal Street, New York, U. S. A. 
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Patriotism 
Without 
Flag Waving! 


Said a man from 
Illinois: “The way 
Collier's accomplishes 
its patriotic duty with- 
out flag waving is 
cause for congratula- 
tion.” 


Said a man from 
New York: “Its sound 
Americanism at this 
particular time is a 
blessing and a benefit 
to our great commu- 
nity.” 


Whatever the issue— 
preparedness, the pork 
barrel, tariff, foreign 
relations, presidential 
possibilities—Collier’ s 
editorial stand is firm 
and clear and its 
special articles are 
authoritative and 


enlightening. 


Colliers 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
416 West 13th Street, New York City 
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80 to 100 Words a Minute 


Guaranteed! 


Learn at Home—10 Easy Lessons 


A wonderful new method of acquiring skill on the 
typewriter has been discovered. Almost overnight 
it has revolutionized the whole typewriting situation. 
Already thousands of stenographers and other type- 
writer users who never exceeded thirty to forty 
words a minute are writing 80 to 100 words with half 
the effort and with infinitely greater accuracy than 
they ever could before, and they’re earning salaries 
increased in proportion. 


Nothing Else Like It 


Don’t confuse this new way in typewriting with any 
system of the past. There has never been anything 
like it before. It is as different from the old touch 
systems as day is from night. Special Gymnastic 
ees ar Exercises bring results in days that 
ordinary methods will not produce in months. It is 
the greatest step in typewriting since the typewriter 
itself was invented—already its success has become 
nation-wide. 


Doubles and Trebles Salaries 


Among the thousands of operators who have taken 
up this system are hundreds of graduates of busi- 
ness colleges and special typewriting courses— 
many were so-called touch writers—yet there has 
not been a single one who hasn’t doubled or 
trebled his or her speed and accuracy, and the 
salaries have been increased from $8 to $15 a week, 
(their former salaries) to $25, $30 and even $40 
weekly. And the New Way is amazingly easy for 
anyone—there are only ten lessons and they can 
be quickly learned at home. 


Valuable Book Free 


We cannot describe here the secret principle of this new method. 

But we have prepared a book which tells all about it in complete 
detail, which is free to those interested. It is a big 48-page book, 

brimful of eye- opening ideas and valuable information. It ex- 
plains how this unique new method will quickly make your fingers 
strong and dextrous, bring them under perfect control, make 
them extremely rapid in their movements—how in a few short 
weeks you can transform your typewriting and make it easy, ac- 
curate and amazingly speedy—all this and much more is told 
in detail. No instruction book ever written, no matter what its 
cost, ever told so plainly the real WHY and HOW of expert type- 
writing. 

If you are ambitious to get ahead—if you want to make your 
work easier—if you want to put more money in your pay envelope 
—get this book at once. It will be a revelation to you as to the 
speed and salary that is possible to typists. Mail the Coupon or 
a postal today—now. 


aJSE THIS FOR BIGGER PAY=== 


THE TULLOSS SOHOOL OF TYPEWRITING, 8304 College Hill 
Springfield, Ohio 
Please send me your Free Book about the New 
Way in Typewriting. This incurs no obligation 
whatever on my part. 




















cou ACEDESION 


WESTLAKE PARK, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Best Equipped, Longest Established 
School in the Southwest 


FINE AND COMMERCIAL ARTS 
INDIVIDUAL CRITICISM DAILY 
Lecture Courses 
EUROPEAN AND EASTERN TRAINED INSTRUCTORS 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


L.E.G. MACLEOD 


DIRECTOR 


ESTABLISHED AND 
INCORPORATED 1887 


With a Western School ;—Twelfth 
year. Thousands successful grad- 
uates. Begin the year right, by 
preparing for advancement 


through one of our mene rai ces ——. We teach 
Stenography, Beakhoatinn: Sem nine Agricul- 
ture, Horticulture, AT Electrical, Mining, Civil 
and Automobile Engineering, also Nor- 











mal and Kindergarten teachers’ courses. Write for | 


free 50-page catalog. 
MODERN seneet OF CORRESPONDENCE 


Market Street 
Dept. S San Francisco, Cal. 








LEARN SHORTHAND AT HOME 


Simple, easy and efficient system. Quickly learn- 
ed, unexcelled for Court reporting and commercial 
work. No expense for board or tuition; sold on 
Money Back Guarantee. Price reasonable. Easy 
weekly payments. Write today for complete in- 
formation, and Free first lesson. 


Mosher Shorthand Co. Desk D3, Omaha, Nebraska. 














RINGS-MEDALS-FOBS 


Any one or two colors Enomel 
Any letters or date 
Engraving on Rings Free 
CATALOGUE FREE 














“nati. STAMMER? 
Costing You to e 
When you are held back by FAULTY SPEECH, Fear and Failure to 
talk when conditions demand? I was myself thus afflicted for 
over 80 years and well know its terrible effects. MY NATURAL 
METHOD of treatment never failstocure. PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 
ONLY. Write or call for full particulars, 
William E, Bassett, Principal and Instructor 
The Bassett Inst., Nevada Bank Bldg., 14 Montgomery St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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$500 a mor in Dept. 


NATIONAL  gaLnenan NING. y ASROCIATION 
Chicago, New > a San Francisco 











CastillejaSchool forGirls 


Accredited to Colleges East and West. Grammar and 
imary Departments. Send for illustrated catalogue 
Principal: Mary I. A.B 
PALO ALTO. CALIF. 





Elbert Hubbard’s 
Ten Greatest Essays 
and THE FRA $] 
For Six Months 


THESE ESSAYS include A Message to 
Garcia, which has been given a larger 
circulation than any other book but the 
Bible (more than 40,000,000 printed); 
The Cigaretiist; The Boy from Missopri 
Valley; Get Out or Get In Line; Paste- 
board Proclivities, and five other master- 
pieces, in Booklet Form, any one of 
which, passed along to the one who 
needs it, will pay you dividends in en- 
lightened service. Or they might 
benefit YOU. 


THE FRA, “the most beautiful maga- 
zine in America,” believes in Free 
Speech; is an open forum; discusses all 
subjects courageously; presumes to 
have an opinion; commands the atten- 
tion of the Thinkers of the World. 
“T HE FRA editorials certainly have the 
‘punch’!”’—Hugh Chalmers. “Particu- 
larly struck with THE FRA.”’—Booker 
T. Washington. ‘‘Fine life and verve in 
it.”’—William Marion Reedy. “Greatly 
pleased with THE FRA editorials.’ — 
Luther Burbank. ‘Editorials full of 
life and vim.” —Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
“Especially impressive.’-—David Starr 
Jordan. ‘“‘Heart-touching mirth and 
wisdom.’’—Hudson Maxim. 


MAIL US $1.00 IN ANY FORM 
THAT SUITS YOU, OUR RISK, 
AND THE ELBERT HUBBARD 
ESSAYS WILL BE FORWARDED 
AT ONCE, AND “THE FRA” 
EVERY MONTH FOR SIX 
MONTHS. ADDRESS: 


THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, N. Y. 
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| Ad-Letter Contest Winners for February 


UNSET READERS are surely discriminating students of advertisements. The letters which poured into this office in our 

Sunset Ad-Letter Contest for February far exceeded the number received in any previous month. They came from all corners 
of the United States—splendid letters that reveal a real knowledge of advertising value. We've done our level best to award the 
prizes justly. Many contestants chose the same subject and thus increased the problem of award. Below are the first, second 
and third letters, reproduced in full, and the names of the writers. Read the letters carefully; they will serve as models for yours. 


Second Award—Smith Wheel eeu a 










Feet Averd— Firestone Tires 
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Any advertisement, to be effective, must offer value, 
or money’s worth, in some form. It must, to meet 
with approval from the discriminating person, have 
just the right balance; it must be artistic and logical; 
it must contain an instantaneous appeal to the 
reader’s mental faculties. aa in these determining 
factors to the Firestone ad, I find it meets the re- 
quirements of the ideal ad. 

To concretely analyze this ad, we should first con- 
sider the qualities it em izes. There is the clear- 
cut illustration of a perfect Firestone tire. Beside it 
is an explanation of its Ke a for service: 
durability, el id d bility—a rare com- 
bination. 

Here is a firm Tersreny “Most Miles per Dol- 
lar.” Isn’t that what you want when you buy a 
tire—“Most Miles per Dollar?” Isn't that a realiza- 
tion by the Firestone Company that value—not ap- 
pearance or size simply—really counts? 

Then there is what may be called total impression 
in this Firestone ad. By that I mean an exact, con- 
crete idea of the product advertised, a mental picture 
of the tire as a working part of your auto. Notice the 
lucid explanation of “‘why;” why the Firestone tire 
is efficacious and invaluable to the auto owner. From 
the color to the texture of the rubber used, everything 
is illustrated and explained. I would call this the 
acme of efficiency in advertising—the force that 
pushes value to the front. 

Expert Cuarman, Oregon City, Ore. 





Sunssgr is never laid aside until I have studied a!l 
the ads. Four miles from even a country village, it 
is the only chance to learn-the new ideas in work and 


play. 

Tonight the picture of a lady cyclist caught my 
fancy. We been speaking, the man and I, of the 
isolation, ond my need of etting about more. 
“There is always risk” he eaid, * ‘in driving a horse. 
The best may fail you some time in a Crisis. Now if 
we could afford—” “No, not even a Ford this year,’ 

I said, and we laughed as we sighed. 

Sol stopped to look at the lady on the wheel. How 
I used to enjoy my wheel, but here—Ah, California 
is a country of magnificent distances. 

Then my glance traveled down the pictured street, 
and up to the top of the page. “Motorwheeling.” 

“Uh, intricate machinery, and much too heavy for 
my slight strength.” 

And then I looked down again. Why, this is 
different! Lightness, simplicity, ordinary attire, and 
I began to read the text aloud. Twenty-five miles an 
hour, and one hundred and twenty-five miles on a 
gallon of gasoline. Why, it’s only ie miles across 
the hills to little mother. Church; shopping in the 
large towns; even the city, by the state highway; all 
are possible. 

“Just the thing,” we agreed, for myself, for every 
lonely country woman, and all town weary folk. Oh! 
Mr. Editor. What a wonderful ad. 


Mrs. C. E. Brennir, Maxwell, California. 


For a year or.more I have enjoyed reading the 
ey pa advertisements in Sunset 
Maaaz'ne. and have becn pleased and benefited 
financially in dealing with some of the advertisers. 


In the February number “‘Johnston’s, Milwaukee,” 
causes my admiration to explode in words of admira- 
tion and appreciation. It is *2 beautifully designed 
and executed, that it holds my attention over all 
other attractive and alluring ads. It might embrace 
another “famous wonder,” besides “Indian Pueblos 
and Special Assortment of the ‘ Appreciated Choco- 
lates,’ ’""—and that is a girl who does not dote on 
chocolates. 


The ad is delicate and dainty, and in all of its fea- 
tures and expressions is as sweet, captivating and 
charming as the famous bonbons it represents. It’s 
an ad to make girl readers of Sunset envious of the 
beauty in the picture; and a man have sweet thoughts 
of his best girl, or wife, and express them in purchas- 
ing for her a box of “Johnston’s Chocolates.” The 
mind loves to dwell on it and weave fascinating fan- 
cies. It is a “famous wonder” in ad construction. 
Girls of my, acquaintance, who have seen it, think as 

do. So it’s a “telling advertisement.” It is a star 
in the Sunset’s crown of dazzling displayed ads. 
It’ sa pleasure to see something else besides a beer that 
is ‘‘making Milwaukee famous.” 


Miss Lity Jongs, Patterson, N. C. 








































Awards of Merit: Besides the prize-winning letters published above hundreds of others were received that we would gladly 

acknowledge because of their keen analysis and clever phrasing. Two were selected by the judges as especially meritorious, one 

4 Stella G. Holgate, Sawtelle, California, on the Inferno Floor Furnace ad which is awarded fourth prize; and one by Leslie 
W. Tower, Red Bluff, California, on the “Ready Built House”’ ad which wins the fifth prize. 


Five Cash Prizes Each Month for Merely Writing Letters 


The object of this Contest is to stimulate the interest of Study the ads in this number of Sunset. Try to analyze | these three prizes, there will be two $5.00 cash prizes as 
Sunset Magazine readers in the sp the advertisement that made the deepest impression upon | awards of merit for the fourth and fifth best letters. 
of the national advertisers whose advertisements appear| your mind. Then write down your reasons. Simple, isn't it | he Feb ie 
each month in the Magazine, and to encourage a keener| Now! For the best letter received each month we will| Above are the prize-winning letters int ose se 
— of the tren of nee and . we award ; cash — of ney for the second best. letter, a| test. They are good letters, carefully written and carefully 

at constitutes a advertisement y lo some | prize of $15.00; for the third, a prize of $10.00. Each of these ; 0’ 

ads appeal more strongly to you than do others? Why did letters will be published in fall i in Sunset Magazine, analysing strong ads. There mr a : pry een 
this or that announcement indelibly impress itself upon| gether with a reproduction of the ad, and the name and but these were selected by the judges as the best of all sub- 
your memory? address of the prize-winning letter writer. In addition to | mitted in February. Study them as models for your letter. 


Rules Governing the Ad-Letter Contest 


The contest begins with the January, 1916, issue and If you can write a letter, you stand a chance to 
will run until December, 1916, issue. obtain one of these cash prizes. 

The letter must not exceed 250 words in length. The conditions of the Contest are all set forth in 

The letter must bear the name and address of the this announcement. It will not be necessary to write 
writer and in no instance will we assume responsibility mitted on the advertisements in the April Sunser for further particulars. Just send in your letters, 
for the return of manuscript. must reach us not later than April 20th and the typewritten if possible, together with your name and 

The letter must be submitted within fifteen days awards will be announced in the June issue of Sunset. address. 





a 


after receipt of copy by the subscriber in order to reach 
us in time for consideration. The announcement of 
the prizes will follow in the second month’s number 
of Sunset—for example, the prize-winning letters sub- 











Send Your Subscription and Address all Correspondence to Contest Editor, Sunset Magazine, SAN NCISCO 
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Accumulation 


Money 


A= INITE plan of 

saving ‘is. the first 
requisite towards the 
accumulationof wealth. 


investing your sav- 
ings must be followed 
to obtain the full bene- 


fit of accumulation; 


A DEFINITE planof 


2 


Hi grade bonds 
offer the best field 
for the investment of 
your funds because 
they combine a good 
rate of interest with a 
high degree of safety. 


OU are invited to 

call upon us for 
advice, either person- 
ally or by letter. Write 
for our 


Circular SS-36 


giving list of current 
bonds suitable for 
the investment of 
your savings. 


N.W. Halsey & Co. 


424 California St. 
San Francisco 


Hibernian Bldg., Los Angeles 


Railway Exchange Bldg., Portland 


Boston 
Chicago 


New York 
Philadelphia 
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A department devoted to investments in the 
Far West. We endeavor to accept only the 
institutions. Letters requesting information 
should be addressed to the Financial Editor 


by return p 








and should be 





























The Western 


Interest Rate 


By Edwin Selvin 


coming better understood in 


ESTERN securities and West- 
W ern financial problems are be- 
the East. 


There is a newly 


| awakened desire among really worth- 


while people for fuller knowledge and 
more accurate information of conditions 
out here. This is going to be a factor of 
prime importance in the further develop- 
ment of the Pacific Slope during the next 
few years. It is finding manifestation in 
the constantly increasing inquiries con- 
cerning the essential things being made 
of banks, investment houses and financial 
writers. 

It is always interesting and usually in- 
structive to analyze the causes that turn 
the attention of thinking people to a par- 
ticular section of the country. The states 
west of the Rockies have been filling up 
fast the past few years. Unlike the great 
movement to the Middle West of two 
generations ago and the early influx of 
settlers to the Coast—a splendid type of 
people, but with little beyond their cour- 
age and toil with which to build—those 
who are now coming are in the main men 
and women of education and means. 
They were persons of some importance 
in their home communities and when 
they have arrived and been fitted into 
the general scheme of western life they 
become one ofthe very best sources of 
information for others who have half 
formed ideas of also becoming residents 
or investors. 

Probably the benefit to the Slope of the 
scores of thousands who last year came 
to the Coast for the first time to attend 
either expositions or conventions cannot 
be measured. But surely as a result of 
the first-hand impressions which have 
been carried away and are even yet perco- 
lating through widening circles of ac- 

uaintances, interest in the West and 
Taso things is being stimulated. 

One of the many reflex actions in 
America of the European war has been 
to lift people out of an attitude of pro- 
vincialism, to give them a broader view- 
point, to instil a desire for a closer touch 
with the affairs of their own country. 

Last summer some of the nation’s 
foremost bankers attending the American 
Bankers’ Association Convenelia in 
Seattle, after having spent their vacations 
in California, personally expressed to me 
the opinion that this section of the United 
States, over all others, was destined to be 
the theatre of the greatest development 
during the next decade. 

Now, assuming all this to be correct, it 





is easy to understand why people with 
money—no less the small investor than 
the capitalist—are becoming interestec in 
Western securities and possessed with che 
determination of investigating and mas- 
tering western financial problems. 

The capitalist and banker having 
sources of information closed to the aver- 
age person can in large measure take care 
of themselves, without any particular «id 
from ‘us. But the small investor, or the 
man who wants to engage in business, or 
the family who is coming to make a home, 
need all the help in the way of dependable 
information and wise counsel that we of 
the West who ought to know the good and 
the ill of the West, can give. 

The most necessary thing for the East- 
erner who is thinking of sending his dollars 
here for investment to bear in mind is that 
fundamentally an investment is an invest- 
ment wherever it may be made; that the 
questions of how, what and when, are of 
as vital import on the Pacific Coast as on 
the Atlantic Seaboard—and ever present 
in both places. 

Much money has been sent West and 
lost. That is not the West’s fault; rather 
is it the fault of him who sent it, expecting 
some impossible return. All men in the 
West are not honest; all Western dealers 
in investment securities are not scrupu- 
lous. Many promises of promoters were 
not kept last year, nor will they be kept 
next year. 

Of psychological phenomena as applied 
to the investment of money, that which 
passeth all understanding is exemplified 
in the man who in buying a vacant lot in 
his home town for $200, will call for expert 
real estate judgment, the opinion of his 
business associates and the advice of his 
lawyer, and then turn around and send 
$1000 a thousand ‘miles away to a firm he 
has never before heard of, to buy some- 
thing he knows nothing about, and with 
no investigation whatever. 

To know of whom you buy is as im- 
portant as to know what you buy. 

There are investment banking houses 
on the Pacific Coast the equal of those to 
be found anywhere in integrity, knowledge 
and judgment. Before you send money 
west for investment, make sure it is to one 
such that you are sending it. 

“How?” you ask. 

If you have no other means of finding 
out, write SUNSET MaGAZzINeE. 

Many investors have a supposition that 
they can get a larger return with equal 
safety as to principal in Western securi- 
ties. This is not supposition. It ts fact. 
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Free Market Letter on 


Stocks and Bonds 


Of the Great Southwest 


Securities listed on the Los Angeles Stock 
Exchange and which are showing activity are 
analyzed for the information of investors in 


The Market Letter 
which is published at stated intervals. The 
analysis deals with physical and market con- 
ditions relating to securities. 
Statistical Information 


has been our specialty for yores and we have 
built up what we believe to be one of the most 
comprehensive statistical files in the west 


Prompt and Efficient Service 
will follow your request for The Market Letter 
or for information relative to an 


y¥ specific 
western securities. THIS SERVICE IS FREE. 
A. W. COOTE 
Member Los Angeles Stock Exchange 
604 I. W. Hellman Bldg. _Los Angeles, Calif. 
oo NO PROMOTIONS 








A. H. WOOLLACOTT 
STOCKS and BONDS 


Member 
SAN FRANCISCO STOCK EXCHANGE 
308 BUSH STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES STOCK EXCHANGE 
261-62 |. W. HELLMAN BLDG. 
Los ANGELES 


DEALER IN ALL PACIFIC COAST 
SECURITIES 














Th CALIFORNIA STREET 
0 IMPROVEMENT BONDS 


Meet all the requirements of conservative investors. 
They are Secure, convenient, and pay the-largest 
amount of interest consistent with safety. California 
Street Laws, under which these bonds are issued, have 
been in effect for over twenty years and are therefore 
time tried and dependable. 

_ Denominations me oa from $25.00 up, and therefore 
give the small, as well as the large investor the same 
advantage as to security and interest return. We offer 
only carefully selected issues that have been purchased 
for our own account. 

Exempt from taxation. 
Price par and accrued interest. 
Write for circulars; they will interest every investor 
who wants 7% and safety. 
THE EMPIRE SECURITIES COMPANY 
(Incorporated 1905) 


1230 Hibernian Bidg., 4th and Spring Streets, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Is Your Money 
Working for You? 


There are numerous houses which 
have sold bonds for ten, twenty, thirty 
years without causing their clients to 
lose one dollar. Would you feel safe in 
following the advice of such firms? 


is 





IO 





If you want better than four per cent 
without running any risks, write to 
Financial Editor, Sunset Magazine, San 
Francisco, for information concerning 
the standing and the record of Far 
Western bond houses. 
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The reason is quite simple. Compara- 
tively, there ia lass money in the West 
than in the East. Similarly the current 
demand is greater than the West itself can 
supply from its floating capital. Capital 
here, this being a new country still in the 
development stage, though—and mark 
this—past the speculative development 
stage, is and must be for some years yet 
to come largely in fixed forms of invest- 
ment. Given this condition it is inevitable 
that money—which economically con- 
sidered is but a eae: eb com- 
mand a higher price. Therefore it is but 
natural that investment yields here are 
greater. Likewise the higher yield, 
within reason, has no bearing upon safety. 
Here a borrower goes to the bank and 
pays 7% or 8% interest for his accommo- 

ation. It is the custom of the country, 
a custom fixed by the law of supply and 
demand for the commodity he is i ing— 
money. The same man in New York or 
Pennsylvania or Massachusetts, with the 
same responsibility, would pay the bank 
5% or6%. There he is in another market. 

So, if you are offered a mortgage on a 
Western farm paying 7% interest, or a 
local improvement bond yielding 6% to 
7%, the promised income is not out of 
line with the security you will hold for 
payment of interest and repayment of 
principal—provided you buy from a 
reputable dealer. 

But if you are offered a security to net 
7% in a market whose normal rate is 
54%, then watch out. 

avings banks and life insurance com- 
anies of the East are heavy investors in 
Pacific Slope bonds and first mortgages 
on farm and city property. They need 
the greater income from these Western 
investments to bring up the average in- 
come of all their investments to over 5%. 
They feel perfectly secure about their 
principal. One Eastern life insurance 
company with a reputation for ultra con- 
servatism has upwards of $5,000,000 in- 
vested in first mortgages on residences, 
apartment houses and business blocks in 
four cities alone in one of the Pacific 
States. An executive officer here a few 
weeks ago to loan still more money in 
these same four cities and on surrounding 
farm lands told me that not a dollar of 
interest or principal was in default in this 
state. 

This instance is typical. 

And in the matter of bond sales, when 
new issues are being bid for, local bond 
houses have the keenest kind of compe- 
tition from New York, Boston, Philadel. 
phia, Chicago, Cincinnati and other East- 
ern centers. As a matter of fact the 
greater part of the new municipal issues 
originating in California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Montana and Idaho finds its way 
back East en bloc. Here they are dis- 
tributed to institutions, estates and in- 
vestors who know the West, and knowing, 
have faith. , 

The individual investor really can find, 
all things considered, better employment 
for his funds in mortgages and bonds here 
than anywhere else. But he must exer- 
cise due caution, with particular care in 
the selection of the firm through which he 
deals. 

And above all else he must not allow 
himself to be carried away by a new-born 
enthusiasm for the West and _ things 
Western, for we have them bad as well as 
good here, just as they do elsewhere. 
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The Unvarnished Facts About 


JAPAN and 
AMERICA 


By Carl Crow 
Author of “America and the Philippines” 


“More nonsense has been written about 
Japan than about any other modern 
and yet there is no nation 
which the people of the United States 


country—” 


need better 


to understand. 


Here is a book of extraordinary interest 
and value by a man who has really lived 
and worked in the Far East, and who was 
for a time one of the editorial staff of the 
Japanese Advertiser, an American news- 
paper published in Tokyo. 

$1.50 





net. Postage 12 cents 


Super-Spy 


His correct name is Isaac Trebitch; he 
was born in Hungary of Jewish parents. 
He changed his name, went to England 
and became an Episcopalian minister. 

Elected to Parliament, he won the 
confidence of the powers behind the 
British Empire, became a spy for Ger- 
many, and is now a fugitive from Ameri- 


can justice. 


The full story of his adventurous career 


is told in 


The Revelations of an 


International Spy 
At all booksellers—$1.50 net 
Illustrated with fac-simile corroborative documents 


THE RETURN OF FU-MANCHU 
By SAX ROHMER 

Author of “The Yellow Claw” and “The 
Insidious Dr. Fu-Manchu.” 

Here’s another Fu-Manchu story—more 
exciting—more thrilling—more provoca- 


tive of 


that “what’s-going-to-happen- 


next” sort of bewildering delight—more 
absolutely enthralling than anything Sax 


Rohmer has 


done before. 


By all odds the best detective story of 


many years. 


$1.35 


net. Postage 12 cents 


Let This Electric Spark Wake Up 
Your Mental Magazine! 


EFFICIENT LIVING 

By EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 
Are you getting the most out of life? 
So'‘many people merely drift along, ac- 
cepting success, health and happiness if 
they come, but never reaching out and 


seizing them. 


Don’t be a drifter! 


Mr. 


Purinton, Director of the Independent’s 
Efficiency Service, and one of the greatest 
efficiency experts in the world, will show 

‘ou how to galvanize your latent talents 


into action. 
Izmo. $1 


.25 net. Postage ro cents 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 


NEW YORK 
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“The maid of yore who spun the flax 
was wise and clever too — 

Today, her grandchild makes each Dime 
A Double Duty do!” 


"THE spit of wise thnft which turned 

the spmning wheels of old now finds a 
more modem expression. Sensible women, 
millions of them, from the Golden Gate to 
the shores of Maine, are reaping the every- 


day benefits offered by the Her24 System. 


They always deal with stores which give 
2°N. Green Stamps and select the popular 
brands which carry a Hamilton Coupon 
in the package. They are adding comfort 
and beauty to their homes without spending 
an additional cent of the family income. 


Letussend youour PremiumCatalog,show- 
ing over 4000 items in standard merchan- 
dise, together with a complimentary copy 
of “The Sperry Magazine.” We wi 

tell you how to get this Newest and Best 
National MONTHLY,—Free—every 
month. Address Department “Q” Service. 


THE SPERRY & HUTCHINSON CO. 
THE HAMILTON CORPORATION 


Geo. B. Caldwell, President 
2 West 45th Street New York City 
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High Noon in Union Square 


There is a little valley in the heart of San Francisco, a green meadow surrounded by cliffs of stone and steel. 
Blossoming shrubs and a few evergreen trees lightly shade its inviting carpet from the April sun. In the great 
hotel named for St. Francis, patron of the city by the Golden Gate, luxurious guests are lunching, surrounded by 


the gorgeous colors and gildings of a famous decorator. Outside in the fresh and fragrant air, amid the pastel 


paintings of spring, youth and beauty are free for an hour from service in the surrounding shops, lunching more 
simply but not less gaily 
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Caster Dawn on Rubidoux 


Ly 
BY GEORGE STERLING 


his is the fond heroic Serra blest, 
Jn that far day of which our annals teff. 
Jfere first he pfanned bis hofy citadef, 
Whose shadow feff 50 wide upon our West. 
Jere in the sofemn morning of bis quest, 
None dreamt what sifvern voices yet should 
Above the music of fis aftar-feff, (Gwe, 
From Migsion towers, ere he won to rest- 


dere was the Advent of bis Kind crusade, 
Dhose patient shies hid yet heir Caster fight, 
As fifies wait befow the snows of f055. 
) On Ges horizon stifl the Dawn defayed, 
Upon whose front,as on the southern night, 
Shone, mysticafand fuminous, a Cross. 


a ee eee 


AFTER A PHOTOGRAPH BY 

1AF E. SCOTT 
During the dawn of each Easter Sunday, an “Easter Sunrise Pilgrimage’ is madé to the summit of Mount 
Rubidoux, above Riverside. California. Here stands a great cross, erected to the memory of Fra Junipero 
Serra, “apostle, legislator. builder,”’ to commemorate ‘‘the beginning of civilization in (¢ ‘alifornia.”’ The 
pilgrimage was suggested by Jacob Riis and the cross unveiled by President Taft, in 1909. The sunrise 


service is simple but thrilling; its inspiration is powerfully expressed in picture and poem here presented 
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ERE it is—a bunch of poetical posies, with a 


sprinkling of salt water. You were duly 
warned last month. We are not worried 
about it. When this number leaves the press 


both slopes of the Great Divide will be in the grip of 
delicious spring fever. We believe there will be few of 
our readers who will not respond with an involuntary 
thrill to the spirit of Benét’s “Down Along the Moun- 


Waving his blue serape, the wild vaquero wind 
Whooped o’er the purple mountains, the herds 
of Spring behind. 


That is the sort of madness 





which has overtaken the 
editorial mind and opened 
wide the editorial door to 
‘the Spring poet. Now the 
office is trusting to the con- 
tagion of the quickening 
season to enable us to 
“set by” with this ex- 
traordinary issue. In the 
words of Mr. Benét — who 
never intended such an 
application of them—we 
hope to be able to say, 
a month from now: 





Bellowing loud and lowing with 
Spring’s wild loco-weed, 

The galloping herds of the Sun- 
set passed in a mad stampede! 





B! T there is that sprinkling of salt water 
on the bouquet. How else would you de- 
scribe the mournful recital by Carl Crowin his 


“Our Surreider ofthe Pacificf” We Westerners yyy. 

like to look out across the Sunset Sea and call fs 
submits 

it grandiloquently the Twentieth Century aa aie 


Ocean. From the record it would appear 
that said ocean belonged to us for most of the 
nineteenth century and that we have not kept 
it. Mr. Crow’s article is not a merry one, we 
admit, but it serves us to keep our balance after the 
heady wine of Springtime. Don’t dodge its cold briny 
facts. Keep them in mind through the next few years. 


5. frm the artist brought in his drawing for the 
heading of that article, we looked at it askance. 

“Uncle Sam sitting under the Japanese flag is a little 
too much,” we declared. 

The artist stood his ground. “Call up the Post 
Office,” he suggested. We asked-Mr.-Foster at the 
main office. “Are the United States mails carried to 
the Orient in Japanese ships?” we inquired- to-know. 
“Yes,” came the answer. ‘All of them?” we persisted. 
“Well,” came the drawling reply, “that’s about all the 
ships that’s running out that way now adays.” 

We handed back the drawing. ‘‘Send it to the en- 
gravers,” we said wearily. 


Across the Editor’s Desk. WJ 






Peter B. Chiselpusher 

the 
new prehistorical 
romance to the editor of the 
‘*Cavewoman’s Companion’’ 






HUS you have the April number, a thing both 
grave and gay, a thing of smiles and tears like 
traditional April itself. Who could better represent 
such variety than the famous Cayuse twins, Tox-e-lox 
and A-lom-pum, who appear upon this cover? A-lom- 
pum, in this picture, has the placid face and Tox-e-lox 
is shown in action. These young ladies of the Umatilla 
reservation, grand-nieces of the famous Chief Joseph 
of the Nez Perces, are now grown-up and A-lom-pum is 
the wife of a young Nez Perce Indian in Idaho and the 
mother of a red hope. Tox-e-lox is still on the reserva- 
tion where the twin sisters 
have been noted for several 
ears for their typical 
ee as well as for the 
famous photographs which 
Major Moorhouse was so 
lucky as to get of them in 
their papoose days. The 
story goes that at the time 
of their birth there was an 
ancient tradition among the 
Cayuses that twins were a 
sign of the displeasure of the 
Great Spirit and must be 
killed accordingly. Ha-hots- 
mox-mox (Yellow Grizzly), 
thefather of these two, deter- 
mined to circumvent the 
death decree immediately 
pronounced at their birth by 
Chief Si-ah-sum (No Shirt). He 
could not very well tell the chief to 
‘keep his shirt on” so he resorted to 
strategy, Indian fashion. He told 
the tribe in council of a vision he had 
had one night after long hunting, a 
vision which had promised him that 
twin daughters should be born to 
his squaw Him-ye-an-hi-hi (White 
Fawn) who should bring great bless- 
ings to the tribe. The vision was 
duly respected and the little lives 
were saved. In the midst of this romance it is almost 
painful to add the necessary biographical data that 
the twins are the daughters of Mr. and Mrs. Philip 
Jones, of the Presbyterian mission church on the 
reservation, that they are known as Emma and Edna, 
and that Edna is now Mrs. Jim Moore. 


| mn B. KYNE comes home again in May after 
several months’ sojourn in popular Eastern maga- 
zines. He is a bit overdue, as is made apparent by the 
inquiries regarding him. Thus it is a pleasure to report 
that he has been sighted, coming in under full steam, 
with a fine San Francisco yarn about overdue ships and 
them that gamble on them. It is purely a coincidence 
that Mr. Argens’ interesting reconstruction of literary 
life in the Stone Age should appear on the same page 
with this up-to-the-minute announcement. 
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WHE great American eye-opener is an Ivory Soap bath. 
A quick massage from head to toe with the mild, bub- 
bling, copious Ivory lather, a plunge into clear, cold water, 
a brisk rub-down and one enjoys that feeling of exhilarat- . 
ing cleanness which gives mind and body a running ctart 
in the day’s work and play. 








IVORY SOAP. . .| 8 
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The Pacific zs no longeran Americanocean. Itisunderthe domination of Japan 
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How the Wave of American Supremacy Swept Across the 
Pacific, Touched the Shores of Asia, and Receded 


EST we grow too sure of our world 
greatness in these note-writing 
days let us recount some of the 
vanished glories which our fathers 

won and we have lost. Let us measure 
our dwindling frontiers, for though cus- 
toms houses may mark the outermost 
boundaries of Mexico and Siam, the 
frontiers of the nations which are truly 
great lie far beyond and end only where 
their influence, or their ku/tur (if you are 
a word faddist), ceases to be important. 
We may be extending these invisible fron- 
tiers in some directions but in the Pacific, 
that theater for the great events of the 
future, we are withdrawing, driven back 
defeated in the bloodless warfare of trade, 
enterprise and diplomacy. 

Let us go back to the year 1860, for by 
that time the United States had attained 
a position in foreign trade, shipping and 
international relations which was _ the 
wonder of the world. No other nation 
had ever made such progress in the same 
length of time. This had been accom- 


plished during the era of Bedford and 
Salem, the period when with the West 
largely unknown and unsettled, the dar- 
ing skippers of the New Engiand coast 
threshed the seven seas for commerce and 
whales. They made the American flag a 
tamiliar sight in every port of the world 


By Carl Crow 


and bartered in a hundred languages. 
These trading skippers had been particu- 
larly successful in the Pacific, where by 
1860 Americans had acquired a position 
of power and prestige which was the ad- 
miration and despair of European rivals. 
Only a few years before this time ad- 
miral Perry had opened the tightly closed 
doors of Japan, the foremost of many 
brilliant exploits of diplomacy, commerce 
and navigation through which America 
had gained first place in the Pacific and 
sent Russia, England and France seeking 
domination in other fields. No one then 
thought that Japan, whose rise in the 
Pacific was destined to be as remarkable 
as our own, would ever be a serious rival. 

With occasional dramatic advances 
which startled the world, American in- 
fluence, prestige and trade had grown 
steadily until the Pacific became an 
American ocean. Before the existence 
of the Columbia river was known Ameri- 
can skippers had carried the sparsely 
starred flag into every corner of the 
Pacific and had penetrated to the most 
distant points in the Indian ocean. The 
republic was not three years old before 
our fast clipper ships carried tea from 


Canton to Liverpool in successful com- 
petition with the Honorable East India 
Company, which but a few years before 
had been responsible for the Boston Tea 
Party. American traders set themselves 
up in Hawaii within a year after Wash- 
ington took his oath of office. So great 
was the interest in the Pacific that the 
second act of the first session of the 
United States Congress was one to en- 
courage American shipping by levying a 
preferential duty on tea brought from 
China. The American mercantile marine 
was soon so important on the China 
coast that it was second only to that of 
Great Britain, though now it is exceeded 
by that of every other maritime nation. 
By 1805 our trade with China amounted 
to $10,000,000 a year and was of much 
more relative importance than it is now. 
The first steamboat in the Pacific was 
built in America for use in Chinese 
waters and Boston firms had been doing 
business in Canton half a century before 
the first American business house was set 
up in San Francisco. 


UR shipping in the Pacific had 
reached its highest development in 
1860. In a single year before that time, 
more than one hundred American_ ships 
had called at ports in Java, where the 
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American flag is now almost as rare as 
that of Switzerland. Five hunderd oil- 
soaked Yankee whalers were provisioned 
in one year at the ports of Hawaii. There 
were nine hundred ocean-going vessels in 
service in the Pacific and of these more 
than eight hundred carried the stars and 
stripes. American vessels trading with 
the now vanished Empire of Muscat 
numbered three times those of all 
European nations together. We carried 
freights from Canton to New York and in 
addition conducted a very important 
trade between Mexico, Chile and Peru 
and the ports of China, a trade which has 
long since passed into other hands. At 
one time we controlled nine-tenths of the 
import and export trade of China, a trade 
which laid the foundations for most of 
the Boston fortunes of the present day. 
The British flag, or any other flag, might 
then have been driven from the seas 
without causing any embarrassment to 
American commerce. We were carrying 
our own goods and the goods of others as 
well, 

It had been a busy half century for 
American diplomacy in the Orient, a half 
century of which every American should 
be proud, though this generation seems 
to have forgotten it. The opening of 
Japan is well known. But how many 
Americans know that one hundred years 
ago there existed in the basin of the 
Indian ocean the powerful Empire of 
Muscat, extending from the sain 
Gulf to Zanzibar, that a Yankee states- 
man made with the Sultan of Muscat a 
treaty containing the provision that, 
owing to the friendship of the two na- 
tions, the Sultan would return to their 
homes at his own expense all American 
sailors shipwrecked on his shores? How 
many know that in 1860 we had made 
treaties with Borneo and had had com- 
mercial relations with Siam for half a 
century? Or that fifty years before its 
actual annexation the King of Hawaii 
voluntarily wrote to the President of the 
United States placing the Kingdom of 
Hawaii under his protection? Or that 
the American navy had carried on a suc- 
cessful campaign against the pirates of 
Formosa? Or that we had fought a small 
war with Korea? Or that the American 
minister to China was the first foreign 
diplomat to be received with marks of 
respect by the haughty Chinese court? 
Or that the principal manufacturing dis- 
trict of Shanghai is located on what was 
once an American colony, of many times 
the importance of Kiaochau? Or that 
one hundred years ago our trade with the 
Philippines was of more relative impor- 
tance than it was at the time of the battle 
of Manila bay? In a word, how many 
Americans know that when Perry braved 
the forts of Yedo American interests in the 
Pacific were relatively larger and more 
important than they now are? 


HE year 1860, which marked the 

height of our influence in the Pacific, 
also marked the beginning of the decline. 
Confederate privateers slipped around 
the Horn and soon the great fleets of 
New England merchantmen and whalers 
had disappeared. The daring exploits of 
the “Emden” and of other German sea 
raiders make tame reading compared to 
the deeds of the little Confederate vessels 
which raked the Pacific and sent the tubs 
of whalers and the graceful clipper ships 
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speeding under full canvas for safe ports. 
Perhaps they merely hastened the end of 
American shipping to China. The period 
before the war had been the period of the 
New England Coast, of the whalers of 
Bedford and Salem and the merchants of 
Boston. The era after the war was that 
of Chicago and the Middle West. The 
thinly starred flag of our early days had 
been carried to all parts of the world, but 
as the field of blue became more thickly 
strewn there was more room for it at 
home. Salem and Bedford declined and 
Chicago grew in importance. The whales 
grew scarcer and kerosene came in to re- 

lace their oil. The new markets of the 
Middle West, of Texas, California, Colo- 
rado and a dozen other raw but growing 
places offered quicker if not bigger 
profits than those to be found at the end 
of a sea voyage. 

For forty years after Perry’s visit to 
apan, America forgot that there was a 
acific ocean. The opening of Japan was 

not, as it is generally supposed to be, the 
relude to an era of new prestige for the 
Tinited States, but rather the closing of a 
cycle of achievement and the beginning 
of an era of inaction and indifference. 
After the close of the Civil War manu- 
facturers, statesmen and financiers turned 
their attention to the growing West. 
With the disappearance of American 
shipping, China was farther away than 
ever before. Diplomatically and eco- 
nomically the United States lost its world 
outlook and became smugly provincial. 


T length through Dewey’s victory 

over the Spanish fleet, America re- 
discovered the Pacific ocean and with the 
closing years of last century it appeared 
for a time that the old spirit of the Bed- 
ford and Salem era was again to dominate 
us. There was a burst of American activ- 
ity in the Pacific and we made history 
there faster than it could be written. 
The long expected annexation of Hawaii 
was accomplished. We of this generation 
felt a glow of self-satisfaction over this, 
forgetting that it might never have been 
possible but for the vigorous policy of 
half a century before. Weacquired Guam 
and the Philippines, our geographical 
frontier being extended clear across the 
Pacific in two rapid steps. 

But that was not the entire story of our 
dramatic advances. The Philippine in- 
surrection was still seething when Sec- 
retary of State Hay, by securing the as- 
sent of the powers to the open-door 

olicy in China, established in the Far 
aheg a twin brother of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, bringing China into the rapidly 
growing territory wherein American in- 
fluence was of first importance. The 
open-door policy means, or did mean, to 
China, just what the Monroe Doctrine 
means to the American republics, with 
two modifications. One of these is that 
though our doctrine for South America 
has been approved by no other power, 
the policy in China has been assented to 
by all the great powers and has been in- 
cluded in several treaties. The other 
modification is that while European 
aggression in America has been a remote 
possibility and therefore our Southern 
neighbors have not shown gratitude for 
the policy, foreign aggression 1s some- 
thing with which China is unpleasantly 
familiar and she is therefore grateful for 
what we have done to prevent or lessen 


it. The establishment of the policy was 
a second climax to a second series of 
American achievements in the Far East. 


N the first few years of the present 

century, though we had not regained 
our shipping supremacy, the Pacific was 
more of an American ocean than it had 
been since the Civil War. Manila had 
become the most western American city 
and the sun rose on our Eastern border a 
few hours after it set on our Western 
We held a predominant position in the 
trade of Manchuria, that portion of China 
which holds forth such rich promise for 
future development. By scikdihine the 
open-door policy and returning the un- 
expended portion of the Boxer indemnity, 
as well as = our consistent refusal to ac- 
quire a colony on Chinese soil, we became 
recognized as the best friend of that 
country, assuring our merchants and 
manufacturers a friendly reception and 
sentimental advantages in the Chinese 
markets. Chinese statesmen turned to 
us for advice and sent their sons to our 
schools. We were foremost in the devel- 
opment of Korea. We needed only the 
reéstablishment of shipping to make the 
Pacific again an American ocean. 

We enjoyed this enviable position but 
a few years. While the se is Sa of 
the open-door policy was the climax to a 
second era of achievement, it was like- 
wise the prelude to a second period of 
decline. hen it came, our withdrawal 
from the Pacific was almost as sudden and 
dramatic as our later advances. In the 
brief years since 1900 we have given up, 
practically without a struggle, much of 
the prestige and many of the privileges 
we held at that time. 

Our first loss was the trade of Man- 
churia, for Japan defeated not one but 
two adversaries in her war with Russia. 
One of the things she fought was the im- 
perialistic ambition of Russia and the 
other was the commercial ambition of the 
United States. Russia was seeking to 
dominate Manchuria in order to gaina 
warm water port. The United States 
was leading in the Manchurian markets. 
pee victory over Russia would have 

rought her comparatively small reward 
if the United States had retained its share 
of trade. Japan defeated us just as de- 
cisively as she defeated Russia. During 
the war Americans and other foreigners 
were kept out of Manchuria and this 
prohibition was maintained for a year 
after peace was declared. When Ameri- 
cans were allowed to return their huge 
trade was dead. The bludgeon of ex- 
clusion and the stiletto of imitated trade- 
marks had done the work and preferential 
rates over Japanese owned railways now 
give Japanese merchants an advantage 
which cannot be overcome. Examples 
of what Japan did in the imitation of 
American trade-marks in a large way in 
Manchuria may be seen today in any 
Japanese city, where native grown 
oranges are sold in wrappers bearing the 
names of California “Sunkist” growers 
and, to mention but one of many, the 
product of an Osaka factory is such a 
clever imitation of Ivory Soap that the 
closest inspection is necessary to reveal 
the difference in the trademarks. 


ERHAPS historians of the future will 
find a delicious bit of Oriental humor 
in the fact that the treaty of peace 
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The Harbor of Hongkong 


Carl Crow 


Once upon a time the American mercantile marine was so important on the China coast that it was second only to that of Great Britain. 
It is now exceeded by that of every other maritime nation. Today from such crowded ports as this the American flag is practically gone 


between Japan and Russia, brought about 
at American suggestion and signed on 
American soil, with Americans looking 
on and smiling in self-satisfaction at the 
success of American diplomacy, has been 
the means of keeping American trade and 
investments out of the territory, in which 
the war was fought. Mukden, which was 
opened to foreign trade at the request of 
the United States, is now the commercial 
stronghold of Japan. Manchuria is a 
closed province to America. No Ameri- 
can can build a foot of railway within its 
borders, put in a telephone or electric 
light system, dig a ton of coal out of the 
earth, or plant an acre of the untilled 
plain. Our next withdrawal—the aban- 
donment of Korea—followed soon after 
this. For many years American influence 
had been strong in that unhappy but 
hopeful kingdom. We had made the first 
treaty Korea negotiated with a Western 
power and in this treaty appeared a clause 
which Americans soon forgot, though the 
Koreans cherished it tenderly. It read: 
“Tf other powers deal unjustly or oppress- 
ively with either government, the other 
will exert their good offices, on being in- 
formed of the case, to bring about an 
amicable arrangement, thus showing 
their friendly feeling.” The Koreans 
thought that this bound us together in a 
defensive alliance and this was doubtless 
partly responsible for the marked prefer- 
ence shown to Americans in Korea. 
Americans put in the waterworks of 
Seoul, developed the Korean gold mines, 
built the first Korean railway and estab- 
lished the Seoul street car system. This 
street car system is, I believe, the only one 
in the world outside American territory 


which follows the American rule of the 
road “Turn to the right.” Koreans 
looked to America to lead their country 
into modern ways, asked and followed 
American advice and solicited American 
investments. 


6 kes Japanese had barely finished driv- 
ing the Russians back from the bor- 
der of Korea when they began indecently 
hasty plans for the annexation of the 
country. The brutal murder of the 
Queen of Korea by a Japanese agent and 
the humiliating demands of Japan on 
Korean officials left no room for doubt 
that Japan was dealing unjustly as well as 
oppressively. Korea appealed to the 
United States for aid. The Koreans 
probably did not expect armed assist- 
ance, but they did expect, and had a 
right to expect, the exertion of our still 
powerful, though waning, influence in 
their behalf. The eight thousand Ko- 
reans who were then residents of Hawaii 
forwarded to Washington a petition in 
which they said: “The clause in the 
treaty between the United States and 
Korea gives us a claim upon the United 
States for assistance, and this is the time 
when we need it most.” American resi- 
dents of Korea, shocked by Japan’s ap- 
parent determination to ignore treaties 
and make a vassal of Korea, pilgrimaged 
to Washington and plead in vain for 
action, if nothing more than a protest. 
An American minister to Korea was re- 
moved for no reason other than that his 
sympathy for the Koreans displeased the 


ee and Korea became a colony of 


apan without a protest from the coun- 
try which for a quarter of a century had 


stood pledged as its first as well as its 
best friend among the foreign powers. 
With Japanese annexation all American 
influence except that exerted by the 
missionaries died a_ natural death, and 
recent Japanese action in restricting the 
work of the American missionary schools 
threatens to drive that small vestige of 
America’s former glory from the “Land 
of the Morning Calm.” 

This treaty with Korea, whereby we 
stood pledged to aid her in the event of 
trouble, was taken seriously by the 
me as well as by the Koreans. 

ong before the immigration and land 
ownership questions arose to aggravate 
the situation the treaty was the cause of 
the growth of an anti-American senti- 
ment in Japan. The Japanese did not 
believe we would easily give up the fine 
position we had so fairly won in Korea 
and anticipated American efforts to pre- 
serve the integrity of the little kingdom, 
Our annexation of Hawaii (against which 
Japan alone protested) and trade rivalry 
in Manchuria were serious issues in Japan 
before the question of Japanese immi- 
gration to America was ever seriously 
discussed. 

Our defeat in Manchuria and Korea 
left us with the possession of the Philip- 
pines and the very important prestige 
of having established the open-door policy 
in China. But the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war was soon followed by Japan’s 
successful attack on the latter policy and 
our frontiers were again shortened by 
waning influence in China. It is not 
necessary to go into details of the de- 
mands made by Japan on China or the 

(Continued on page 46) 





Bray looked through the glasses at the far-off speck on the re. 


“What in ’ell,’”’ said he, “ 


is that fellow doin’ out 


there, in forty below, walkin’ with one dog under pack?” 


Claxton, D. D. 


A Story of the Northwest Mounted Police 


ELL,” said Sergeant Claxton, 
knocking the ashes from his 
pipe on his boot heel and pulling 
the strings of his _ tobacco 
“that will be about all for this 


999 


pouch, 
year, I’m thinkin’. 

He kept his eyes fixed on the far edge 
of the murky, gray-blue horizon, where 
a thin, crooked, wavering line still showed, 
lessening each instant—a skein of wild 
geese on their way south. 

“When they come up squawkin’ right in 
the middle of the lake and start off hol- 
lerin’ bloody murder that way,” added 
Claxton—who had seen many wild geese 
in his day in the far North—‘“‘that means 
they know something’s comin’. It’s time 
to ad up the house, Bray, and get in 
some wood and plug the cracks. Winter’ll 
be here any minute now. . Don’t those 
old honkers know? They are off for Flor- 
ida or Mexico.” 

"a don’ t know in the least where them 
places is,” said Corporal Bray, who stood 
nearby his superior officer, ‘ ‘but I do 
know that this ’ere ain’t-no place at all. 
This is the h’absolute end of all the 
world, right ’ere on Beaver Lake. We'll 
be cut off from the entire world till April 
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or May. W’y—I awsk you that, Ser- 
geant—w’y? W’y in’ell do we do it?” 
Claxton did not speak and Bray went on. 

““W’y don’t we follow the geese on out? 
I'll tell you. It’s because we ’aven’t got 
the gol-blimed sense of a dash-blimed 
wild goose. That’s w’y. Us growed men, 
too. Northwest Police— bah! —I’m going 
to quit, that’s what I am.” 

“You can’t quit, Bray,” grinned Clax- 
ton, his commanding officer, who was 
used to these tirades. ‘“‘You ain’t in bad 
health, and your time isn’t up yet. 
There’s nobody to take your resignation, 
and no way you can get out. The lakes 
will be froze any time now. Those fel- 
lows” —and he nodded toward the place 
where the last wild geese had disappeared 
—‘they can get out, but we can’t. Be- 
sides, | couldn’t recommend you for dis- 
charge, Bray.” 

“W’y cawn’t you, Sergeant?” 

“Because I need you too much and like 
you too much,” said Claxton. “Some 
chaps don’t know what they want. 
You’re one of them.” 


“Oh, don’t I, then! I’d like to know if 

don’t. Come spring, I’ll show you.” 

“That’s a long way off yet,” said Clax- 
ton, smiling. ‘Why make plans that far 
ahead?” 

“[’m not miking no plans special,” 
grumbled Bray, “‘but this is our second 
season ’ere. The only reason I ’aven’t 
deserted long ago is—’ 

“Because you couldn’t, Bray,” said 
Claxton. “If you did I’d have to follow 
you and catch you, and it’s goin’ to be 
cold pretty soon—too cold for any sport 
at that sort of work. That’s the one trou- 
ble about a two-man post. If we both 
left the shop, how’d she run?” 

“Better if it was shut up,” continued 
Bray. “Two of us keepin’ ’er open. 
W’y? Because a while back some fool 
prospector come along ’ere an’ found a 
color of gold somewhere—an’ then ’e 
went out and lost ’isself, an’ the bally 
government at H’ottawa got scared that 
some one else would come up ’ere and 
start something. Nobody never did. 
But we're put ’ere for fear somebody 
will. Fine business, ain’t it? We might 
both be drowned or froze or killed. ’Oo’d 
know it at H’ottawa, and ’oo’d care?” 
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“Well, I can’t tell you that just, 
Bray,” said Claxton mildly. “We're not 
on the Ottawa station, but on Beaver 
Lake post, the two of us, and we don’t 
need ask any. questions outside our own 
district. We've got in our supplies for 
the w inter, and we'll get mail in the spring. 
Now we’ve little to do except to bank up 
and get in the wood—and log the date of 
the last wild geese to start south this 
year. If anything happens we'll have to 
record such things as native outrages or 
murders or the like. Not that I see any 
chance,” he added, smiling, “for since the 
tribes pulled off to the east across the 
lake iast summer, we’ve been left pretty 
mucli alone, that’s the truth. One way 
of speakin’, I don’t know of any easier 
job tian ours; do you, Bray?” 

“T's the last job in the world for a 
man. grumbled Bray. “I know plenty 


hy don’t you take them on then, 
” grinned Claxton. 

ell, you see, I ’adn’t quite thought 
out when I signed on, Sergeant, 
you see? I didn’t know what 
‘appen, either. And so—well, the 
s, Sergeant, I was only a wiite 
—driftin’ all over. the world, like 
of others. I says to myself about 
\iaounted, ‘W’y not?’ An’ so I did. 
found out more about the Maounted 
than I knew before. I’m tellin’ 
you, this is the lonesomest, worthlessest, 
gol-biimedest job any two men ever did 
tike on. We’re not doing a bit of use up 

‘ere, neither. Nothink ’appens.” 
“Nothing much, that’s true,” pon- 
dered Claxton. ..““But a fellow can’t al- 


tease 
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ways tell what’s goin’ to happen. Only 
wild geese and wild Indians can tell 
what’s goin’ to happen. If I thought it 
was fair to say, I’d say my own self that 
something’s bound to happen before 
long. Those geese goin’ out the way they 
do—it gives a fellow a sort of turn, 
doesn’t it? But then, my business isn’t 
readin’ palms in a side show, or shufflin’ 
the cards in a fortune teller’s booth. 
Only, I was feelin’-—just at the begin- 
nin’ of winter—you know, if I was any 
kind of prophet I’d prophesy hard luck 
for somebody! Of course, that’s just 
eatin’ too much marmalade and not 
workin’ hard enough.” 

“For Gawd’s sake, Sergeant, don’t 
tell me anythink like that,” said Bray. 
“If you’ve got any suspicions that things 
is goin’ to be worse, keep it to yourself. 
I don’t want to know anythink worse. 
It’s ’ard enough luck, Gawd knows, just 
to be ’ere.” 

“But what you was sayin’ is a funny 
thing enough,” he added presently. 
“These bally natives—they’ve got some 
sort of way of seein’ into the future, or 
seein’ across the country, some ways. 
The ’Uskies is the worst at that. Talk 
about telegraft an’ the like—they’ve got 
something that beats that. Some of their 
old men can just see a ’undred miles an’ 
tell you right off the bat what’s ’appenin’. 
‘Ankticook’—that’s the ’Usky word for 
this sort of sight-seein’. The mission- 
aries writes about it, don’t you know?” 

“T’ve heard of the like,”’ said Claxton. 
“Anybody who has lived on the front 
knows that natives have strange ways of 
gettin’ news across country.” 
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Sure they ’ave. Now, once over at 
Churchill, some years back, one of the 
old medicine makers of the village nearby, 
’e throws some sort of fit, an’ ’e comes over 
to the Post—’twas in the summer, an’ the 
yearly boat was due down ’Udson’s Bay. 
Well, ’e says to the factor, the boat’s off 
its course an’ gone ashore three days’ 
journey down the coast. ’E says the 
men ’as took to little boats, three of them, 
an’ that one of the little boats is wrecked 
one day’s journey down the coast, but 
all the men is safe. ’E insists the Com- 
pany shall send out a party to sive the 
men. Well, the factor ’e jolly well does 
send out a party—an’ by jove, ’e jolly 
well does find it all "appened just the way 
the old ’Usky said! That’s ankticook. 
I cawn’t explain it. There’s a "eap of 
things up ’ere a man cawn’t explain.” 


LAXTON nodded _ meditatively. 
“There’s something in that sort 

of thing. The natives have some 
fashion of gettin’ news that we don’t 
understand. It’s like the Scotch second 
sight, I suppose. But what’s the strang- 
est of it is, it’s nearly always true. The 
natives can get word that way of the 
doings of white men. Their medicine 
doesn’t seem to work so well in their own 
affairs. It’s all a mystery to our wise 
men—and I’m not wise at all, and never 
claimed it. I’m thinkin’ the doctors will 
explain ankticook about the same time 
they explain wild geese. Those old boys 
know what is goin’ on. Yet so far as we 
can see and so far as the glass says, the 
weather is just the same as it has been 
for a week. I was just tellin’ you I’ve got 
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With his knuckles out, his hands thrust down, he made the sign for ‘al or death 
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that sort of feelin’ myself. _Mebbe it’s 
catchin’, so white men get it, livin’ on the 
front all the time among the natives. 
For the sake of argument, I’m willin’ to 
call it ankticook, and not marmalade! 
You couldn’t blame a fellow for gettin’ 
savage up here.” 
“Yes, savager than any savage,” 
’ g y ge, 
grumbled Bray. “We ain’t as good off 
as savages, you an’ me, Sergeant. They 
ave their ’omes, after a fashion—they 
get married an’ settle down an’ raise 
families, an’ ’ave something of their own. 
We don’t. It’s against regulations for 
one of us to marry before or after ’is first 
offense of signin’ on in ’Is Majesty’s ser- 
vice. I’m tellin’ you the bally Maounted 
service is a crime—an’ we’re worse than 
in prison right ’ere, you an’ me. Not a 
wife—not a sweetheart—nor we don’t 
"ope to ’ave one.” 
“Shut up, Bray, will you!’ 
said Claxton suddenly. ‘(Come 
on, let’s go look over the dog 
team, or do something. We 
can’t stand here talkin’ like 
two old women—we’re men, 
and we’re in the service.” 
“W’y not?’’said Bray gloom- 
ily. “I’ve got the same feelin’ 
you said you ’ad. It’s catchin’. 
What ’elp for us, up ’ere all 
alone, if anythink did ’appen?” 


ree only grunted, but 
the two wandered off to- 
gether along the narrow path 
which led along the edge of the 
lake. The vast sheet of leaden 
blue water lay before them, 
boundless, desolate. They 
stood in silence for a time look- 
ing out over the gloomy scene. 

“The geese will be to Cum- 
berland House by midnight,” 
said Bray. “Look, it’s freezin’ 
now.” He kicked loose a 
spicule or two of ice that lay in 
the grass at the edge of the 
water. ‘They did know all 
right, didn’t they, Sergeant?” 

Without much more speech 
they both now turned toward 
the log hut. Claxton kicked 
together the smoldering em- 
bers in the fireplace. The two 
went out and began to carry in wood— 
began to complete such unfinished work 
as would be necessary to make their 
tenement more weather-proof. 

“Gawd! ’ear the wind,”’ muttered Bray. 

These two, the only white inhabitants 
in more than five hundred miles of coun- 
try, lived practically on a basis of camp- 
ing .out in the wilderness; but over all 
their rude ménage sat the imprint of dis- 
cipline. The interior of the cabin was 
neat. There were no loose odds and ends 
of clothing cluttering the floor. Each 
man’s bed was neatly made up, his uni- 
form, hat and accouterments each at the 
proper nail at the head of the bed. The 
table was clean, the hearth well swept. 
What Bray might have done in camp if 
left alone was one matter. With Claxton 
in charge any post was certain to be ship- 
shape. It was Claxton who took the 
stub of a broom and swept the ashes into 
the fireplace. 

“That will be a bit better now, eh, 
Bray?” he said as the flames began to 
leap up the chimney. “I am thinkin’ 
we'd better put on another blanket 
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each tonight. Those old honkers knew, 
believe me. She’ll come cold before long.” 

Bray only mumbled some sort of reply, 
and sat looking into the fire, his chin be- 
tween his hands. 

“Bray,” said Claxton sharply to him, 
“you didn’t shave this morning. Do it 
tomorrow morning—and every morning 
—woen’t you, please?” 

“Oh, I suppose so,’ 
grumbling. 

“So do I!” said Claxton, with just a 
touch of grimness in his tone, which Bray 
recognized very well. Claxton himself 
buttoned up his tunic as he spoke, brushed 
down his trousers with his gauntlets, and 
stood up, stretching his long arms. He 
gazed into the little glass on the wall, 
without a trace of vanity, but only with 
military care. As he stood he showed the 


’ said Bray, still 


He took two sticks, lashed them arm to arm and stood 


there in the candle-light. Somewhere the 
cross had come to the wilderness 


sinewy height of five feet eleven, a man 
deep in chest, and not carrying an ounce 
of extra weight. He was hard and fit 
through, was Claxton. Bray, as he sat, 
seemed a trifle more lax, and.loose alike 
in mental and physical habit; yet two 
fine young specimens of manhood the 

were, and alike qualified for this very job 
of holding the white man’s flag at the 
edge of the wilderness. Wilderness it was. 
Winter was coming. They would have 
no touch with the white men’s world for 
six months now. 

But Claxton cast aside his gloom. 
“Come on, Bray,” said he; “‘let’s get the 
supper ready. We'll both be better for a 
cup of tea—and no marmalade for me 
tonight.” 

Soon they were at their frugal meal, 
not ill-cooked and not unnourishing. 
They had abundance of wild fowl from 
the store which hung frozen under the 
eaves of the cabin. There was a bit of 
caribou venison, abundant whitefish, and 
the unvarying dish of desiccated potatoes. 
Also there was tea. Presently even Bray 
took on a more cheerful point of view. 


“Now,” said Claxton, after they had 
cleared away the dishes, and after Bray 
had washed and wrung out his dishrag 
and hung it on a sory B hind the stove, 
“let’s sit-up and play a rubber to see who 
will cook breakfast. We'll have to do 
something to celebrate the coming of 
frost.” 

It came that night—the frost. ‘The 
wild geese had known. Before midnight 
the men were reaching out for the addi- 
tional blankets in their bunks. In the 
morning, when they looked out, it was 
upon a world gone white. The lake was 
under a tough skin of ice on which the 
drifting snow was skirling before the lash 
of the northern wind. The woodpile, the 
cache, the cabin itself, lay under a 
mantle of white. The six dogs, drawn up 
in a semi-circle before the cabin dc OF, 

were covered in the snow, their 
noses protected. by their tails; 
and they only raised their 
eyes, not their heads, when 
Claxton opened the door. All 
the world was silent. ‘ihe 
wild fowl no longer clamored 
along the lake shore. ‘Ihe 
winter of the icy North had 
come. 

“Well,” said Claxton cheer- 
ily, “here we are again!” Bray 
growled. “Gawd!” said he. 
vif only somethink could 
’appen inside these next six 
months.” 


UT — did happen 

that day, or the next 
week. Nothing happened, in 
fact, until the next month. In 
many ways Beaver Lake post 
was the most remote of any in 
the service, new as it was. 
Claxton and Bray were more 
castaway than they’ were 
when stationed at the mouth 
of the Mackenzie river. There 
at least the Dawson patrol 
came through, and there was 
such a thing as Christmas; but 
at Beaver Lake the name of 
Christmas could not be known. 
This little post was stationed 
there on the off chance that at 
some vague, indefinite time in 
the future a gold field might develop—in 
which case there might be trouble among 
the local population. As yet the popula- 
tion had not come. Certainly, now that 
winter had settled, it could not come that 
season. 

Claxton stood at the door, his hands in 
his trousers pockets, looking out. He 
could see as far as the thin line of cedars 
which edged the lake among the marsh 
grasses. Somewhere off to the east, more 
than seventy-five miles over the water, 
there was, or perhaps there was, a native 
village. There was no human being 
closer than that village, wherever or 
whatever it might be. 

Even Claxton sighed just a bit as he 
turned back. ‘‘We’ll have to fire up the 
stoves, Bray,” said he. “The fireplace 
won’t keep us warm enough much longer.’ 
Thus they settled down to their regular 
winter routine. In this Claxton was wise 
in his day and generation. He kept both 
himself and his:companion busy—for in- 
stance, undertaking a line of traps for 
mink and marten which kept one or other 

(Continued on page 48) 
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What of the Nation? 


Preparedness If Need Be—¥Strikes and Wages 


— An International Loss 


PREPAREDNESS IF NEED BE 
T Nee the impulse of the wave 


of preparedness set in motion by 
the fear and the greed of men 
about New York, we seem likely 
to make a considerable increase in our 
army and navy. This wave has been 
somewhat checked and modified by a 
counter-current emanating from the Pres- 
ident, this having the effect of taking the 
whole matter ‘‘out of politics.” Its force 
will also be largely spent on the rocks of 
finance. When we come to decide on 
how to pay, neither the dangerous process 
of borrowing money nor the disagreeable 
process of doubling the income tax will 
satisfy any of us. 
Still some increase may be put through 
and we shall have a really big navy, with 
something of a standing army. Our 


pride in being able to look up or down our 
great avenues without seeing a soldier 
will be a thing of the past. We shall get 
into line with Europe. 

But Europe must perforce reduce her 
fighting force for lack of money to pay 


for it. As her far-called navies melt away 
ours will begin to materialize, a condition 
that might leave us the final world-bully. 

This we do not want, and the way to 
avoid it is to make our naval expansion 
contingent on the continuance of naval 
rivalry in Europe. 

To that end certain far-seeing men and 
women have sought to prevent possible 
calamity, by adding a “‘civilizing clause” 
as a rider on the appropriation bill. 

This has been phrased as follows: 
“That as to such appropriation bills as 
finally pass in regard to the army and the 
navy, a clause be added checking these 
matters and turning any unused balance 
back into the treasury in case, at the end 
of the war in Europe, an agreement should 
be made reducing or limiting the present 
armament of the nations of Europe.” 

It seems to me that no one honestly 
fearing for our future peace and asking 
only national “preparedness with a small 
p,” can object to this cautious limitation. 


STRIKES AND WAGES 


[ is well proved that war brings no 

economic or other good to the nation 
that engages in it, although it may serve 
to make some individuals rich. In like 
manner, industrial warfare does not en- 
rich those who engage in it. Strikes im- 
poverish employers and workers alike, 
though they may incidentally enrich 
those w ho stir them up. 


By David Starr Jordan 


Chancellor of Stanford University 
Director, World Peace Foundation 


An official publication in England be- 
fore the war is of interest in this regard. 
In the ten years ending in 1913, there had 
been in Great Britain many strikes for ) 
higher wages. Through these strikes | 
wages in the aggregate have been raised 
by the sum of $13,571,700. In the same 
time, the loss to workmen through en- 
forced idleness amounted to $87,065,940. 
Thus strikes caused a net loss in ten years 
of $73,494,240. All this at the expense 
of the laborers themselves. This does 
not count the amount of strike pay, nor 
the losses of capital, impairing its ability 
to give employment. We may further 
presume that employers of labor suffered 
in like proportion. 

Meantime in ten years, by methods of 
friendly conciliation and agreement, with- 
out strikes or strife, the aggregate of wages 
has been increased by $75,000,000. This 
involved no extra loss to capital. It goes 
to show not only that strikes in general 
are foolish, wasteful and self-destructive, 
but also that it is in the interest of em- 
ployers of labor to treat workmen with 
justice and consideration, meeting them 
as men and giving no occasion for a 
justifiable strike. 

The report shows that of the strikes in 
this period about half were won by the 
employers, one-fourth by the laborers 
and the other fourth were compromised. 

It appears also that no strike wins un- 
less it has the approval of the public. To 
this end its cause must be just or must 
appear so. If it is really justifiable and 
worthy of popular support, it should 
make its purpose public. Hence the value 
of investigation by a non-partisan com- 
mittee. It is a fact that in some of the 
most bitterly conducted strikes neither 
the strikers nor the public knew what it 
was about. It appears also that those 
strikes which offer least violence are most 
likely to be successful. Violence is in it- 
self a great offense, a crime against law 
and order, which necessarily stirs good 
citizens to opposition. In the end, law 
and order must prevail. 

It appears also that the more clean cut 
the strike, the greater its success. If it 
involves men and women who have noth- 
ing to do with the original alleged offense, 
it is sure to be futile. For this reason, all 
“sympathetic strikes” and “general 
strikes” are bound to fail because they 
attack the rights of the people at large, 


thus creating new offenses, placing 
“labor” in antagonism not merely to 
“capital,” but to society in general, and 
in such a conflict the many will always 
win as against the few. 

Hermann Liebknecht once declared 
“Generalstreik ist Generalunsinn” (A gen- 
eral strike is general folly). And this 
statement of the great labor leader has 
always proved true. 

And the final lesson is this: obstinacy, 
violence and hate are not good weapons 
on the side of labor. In like fashion, ob- 
stinacy, brutality and scorn are not win- 
ning instruments on the side of capital. 
Nothing is lost on either side by frank- 
ness, conciliation and good understand- 
ing. The methods of war have no honest 
place in industry or business, nor any- 
where else in civilization. To get rid of 
intimidation and violence is civilization’s 
first duty. 

ERNST SIEPER 


E have just learned of the sudden 
death of Professor Ernst Sieper, 
of the chair of English Literature in the 
University of Munich, on January sixth, 
at the age of fifty-two. Dr. Sieper was 
one of the genuine apostles of “Sweetness 
and Light,” the most broad-minded 
and “gemithlich” of German scholars, 
taking a place as a clear writer and 
lucid thinker like that held in England 
by Professor Lowes Dickinson. And 
because of this, he stood with Dickinson 
firmly for international understandings 
and against the notion that every diplo- 
matic step must be expiated in blood. 
Dr. Alfred H. Fried in “Friedens- 
warte” says that “Sieper knew England 
extraordinarily well. He was a_ lead- 
ing member of the movement for 
Anglo-German understanding in the in- 
terest of which he worked for years. The 
war could not change his standpoint. He 
was one of the iron columns of pacifism 
which war could not overturn—but only 
strengthen. In the coming struggle when 
the war shall end, he should have been 
one of the leaders.” 

Dr. Sieper had just published an im- 
portant paper, “Weltkrieg und Wahr- 
heit,” showing the incompatibility of 
truth and the details of a world war. My 
own last word from him was a Post card, 
“Es Kommt einmal Frihling” (“Spring 
is coming some time’). This shows his 
unfailing hope that the era of senseless 
rage will pass away, leaving a world 
wrecked, no doubt, but still throbbing 
with humanity. 
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Down Along the Mountain 
(An Idyl of Western Spring) 
By Wm. Rose Benét 


Drawings by C. S. Price 


Waving his blue serape, the wild vaquero wind 

Whooped o’er the purple mountain, the herds of Spring behind. 
His silver-mounted saddle, his chinking bridle-chains, 

Glittered between the live-oaks as he flashed to find the plains. 


Down along the mountain 

A cowboy 

Came riding, 

Down along the mountain, 

Down along the mountain, 

O’er the deep-cut canyons, 

Through the high hill-meadows; 

But his heart was swept of shadows 
And it gushed a golden fountain, 

As his hard-braced little horse’s legs 
Went jolting, 

Went sliding— 

With hitches, twists and slithers, 
Humped-up rump and sunken withers— 
While the pebbles spun along; 

And the loosed water-courses 

In his soul foamed to his riding, 
Red-roaring, fervid forces 

Thundered “Spring!” through every vein; 
And the clouds above the mountain in the blue of love abiding 
Caught the glory of his song 

With its braggart refrain, 


“Hang 
your 
spurs 
On the back-door of the rainbow! 
Bow 


to 

Gawd 

In the great big sky corral! 
Hitch your britches, and amble to the ranch-house! 
Sail in, Davy—sail in, Davy— 

Sail in, Davy! 

You’re bound to get that gal 


yp? 


Siiken and orange poppies, lupin in blinding blue, 

Painted the billowed foothills, and pure as a globe of dew 

The meadow-lark’s lyric bubble purled out of silver oats, 

And song from the orange orchards trilled from throbbing vireo throats. 
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Dreaming in the meadow 

Goldilocks lay sleeping. rap 
Shaggy “Shep,” beside her, 

His nose on his paws, 

Watched the distant valley 

With its sprawly ranch-roofs peeping, 

Lolled his tongue at blackbirds— 

Skimming red-winged blackbirds— 

Curled his lip at blackbirds 


And a crow’s far caws. 


He saw the blue serape of the wild vaquero wind 

Stream o'er the purple mountain, the herds of Spring behind. 
Silver-mounted saddle and chinking bridle-chains 

Glittered between the live-oaks as he flashed to find the plains. 
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“Shep” rose trembling, 

But dissembling 

All his awe— 

And raised a paw, 

Took a step, 

(Romantic “Shep!’’) 

And then, beyond the oaks, he saw, 
As from hiding 

A cowbo 

Come ‘idhine 

Down along the mountain, 
Down along the mountain, 
Singing strong at a song— 
For his heart in the Spring 
Gushed a golden fountain, 
And he simply had to sing! 


“T’m the fellah you was waiting for, 

M-y-y-y dear! 

I’m the fellah you was waiting for, 

And I’m here on my hawse before your 
door. 

So what will you do with a fellah like 
that? 

Take down your shawl, pin on your hat, 
M-y-y-y dear— 

And come on, come on—we’re goin’ 
On a ride 


To the moon!” 


Goldilocks, the rancher’s daughter, 

Had a laugh like a fairy, 

Had a smile the angels taught her, 

(Though her real true name was Mary.) 

And I think they must have brought her 
In a pearl and ivory car 

When she came to Bar-X-Bar. 


II 


Look out, look out for squirrel-holes, 
When sunshine makes you drowse! 
Spring will daze a cayuse, and a dog’s bark make him jump. 
Don’t fool along through live-oak groves 
Where Spring is keeping house! 
You'll slip sidewise and you'll stumble, and go grassward with a bump— 
And the surest-footed cayuse prove a triple-plated chump. 
That was how it happened—thump! 


Goldilocks 

Sprang from sleep. 

And a cowboy, in a heap, 
Scrambled up, and then uncovered, 
(When he saw his pony stood 
Quivering, snorting, but all sound), 
And bowed low to the ground 

In a gay Lothario mood. 


Spring in their veins 
Thrilled and tingled. 
Spring in their brains 
Throbbed and mingled. 
Her cloud of gold hair, 
Like an aureole, 

Breezes tossed—to snare 
His heart and soul. 
Breezes swept its strands 
To a maze of light 

Till he clenched his hands 
And stared at the sight, 
And his heart sang loud for delight: 


“You came out of the sunset to me 
Long ago, long ago— 
Riding a cayuse the color of night 
And whirling a lariat of diamond light! 


(Continucd on page 66) 





Two Bad Men from Jimtown 


Old Dr. Chitterley and “‘Hell-roarin’’’ Lemuel flee from 
theer Past and Present 


By Robert Welles Ritchie 


Author of: The Pilgrim of Jackass Bar 


LD Dr. Chitterley climbed to the 
high seat of his black and gold 
medicine wagon, threw off the 
brake and headed Ben and Bill 
toward the distant blue bulk of Table 
Mountain—fashioned in one of Nature’s 
ugly moods—and the hell-roarin’ camp 
of Jimtown. Silence of noon and the 
mountain spaces lay over the crinkled 
brown and green face of Tuolumne county 
—silence and a sea of heat, whose waves 
blurred the far, ragged line of the high 
Sierras. Out of the secret laboratories of 
guiches floated clean scents, sun-engen- 
dered: scent of tarweed, of manzanita 
bells and digger pine. Everywhere 
countless multitudes of growing things 
pushed upward toward fleckless blue. 


Now Sue, she met a gambler bold, 
What dealt in sleight o’ hand. 


The Doctor tilted his patriarchal beard 
to the sky and his lusty barytone, hardly 
scratched by age, had jackrabbits hoisting 
periscope ears from the chaparral. For 
the worthy Doctor was brimming good 
spirits; the exultation of youth was upon 
him. Ahéad lay Jimtown, the bourne of a 
little sentimental journey — Jimtown, 
shrine of memories. After forty years 
Buck Chitterley, that bully of Shirttail 
Slide who once had driven a Chinaman 
clear through a shanty’s side with one 
whick from the stream of his hydraulick- 
ing “monitor,” was returning to the scene 
of riotous youth. Professionally, of 
course, and as the patentee and sole dis- 
pensing agent of Squaw Root Tonic; but 
even as Joseph returned to his brethren, 
with a heart of great yearning. 

A brave and eye-filling picture of a man 
was he who iooled the two big blacks 
from the high seat of the medicine wagon. 
Under the wide brim of the soft crowned 
hat, with its circlet of rough-cut Alaskan 
garnets set about the band, heavy white 
ringlets fell over an old stock collar and 
circled round to mingle with the cascading 
white of a prophet’s beard—a beard to 
remember, full, fine-spun, hoary. Though 
hair and beard were cast after the model 
of an early Christian Father, the eyes 
were strangely hostile to the spirit of 
these saintly trimmings. They sparkled 
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Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


youth, adventure, competence. The good 
Doctor’s broad shoulders stretched tight 
the black broadcloth “Prince Albert”’ he 
wore; pegtop trousers of delicate lilac 
shade and frilled shirtfront, such as was 
vogue when bonanza kings set the fash- 
ions for San Francisco’s Montgomery 
street, finished off the costuming for the 
grand entry which Dr. Chitterley had 
just accomplished in a wayside dressing 
room of little pines. 

Meeting this outfit on the dusty pike, 
you'd say first off here was a gospel wagon 
coming to chart the vistas of hell for a 
wicked Jimtown. But you'd err griev- 
ously—grievously! 

Abruptly the shoulder of a spur hill 
fell away and Dr. Chitterley was at the 
edge of Jimtown. Had he not known the 
unalterable face of Table Mountain he 
would have said this was not Jimtown at 
all. Over there on the opposite ridge the 
unpainted monstrosity of a shafthouse 
reared itself above the green scrub, and 
the noise of stamps was engulfing, like 
the roar of a cataract. Down below, 
where the flume used to carry water for 
the hydraulicking monitors, a_ switch 
engine was juggling a string of freight 
cars. Quartz mine and railroad equally 
were not of the old Jimtown the Doctor 
had known. 

“Hee-yup, Ben! Step out, Bill! The 
old Doctor’s going to show Jimtown a 
little fancy ribbon work.” Subtle at- 
tempt, this, to still with easy braggadocio 
the small voice of fear in his heart—fear 
for the collapsing structure memory 
builds. Where the country road began 
to be the town’s main street the Doctor 
prepared to give that exhibition of ribbon 
work. His neck stiffened; back went his 
shoulders; from the hips he gave his body 
an easy tilt forward, and his hands held 
the ribbons and whip a little out and u 
from the lap, after the manner of old- 
time stage-drivers. The snowy head 
turned neither to right nor left as with a 
fine pacing trot the two giistening blacks 
spun the medicine wagon straight down 
Main street. Black horses, black wagon 


glistened like polished ebony. Old Dr. 
Chitterley’s flowing white hair was |ifted 
ever so little by the wind of his passage, 
and his patriarch’s beard parted and 
streamed over his shoulders. The tunnels 
of shade under wooden awnings on both 
sides of the street became-populous with 
spectators, dogs barked, barelegged boys 
leaped to the street and followed, 
shouting. 

As he had left Jimtown, so did Dr. 
Chitterley return—in a breeze and large 
in the eyes of Jimtown’s citizens. 


Me igi human larynx, dear friends, is a 
most wonderful and beautiful ma- 
chine, surpassing in the delicacy of its 
construction the most cunning works 
ever put into a Swiss watch, more durable 
than the great hoisting engine I can hear 


in that mine over on the mountain. ‘Take 
my larynx, for example—” Dr. Chitterley 
raised his right hand with a fine, free- 
handed gesture, and gently insinuated 
two fingers into the thicket of his beard 
over the throat. “My larynx, dear 
friends, is an unusually good one, though 
some of you’ll say, “The old Doctor must 
make his little boast.’ 

“My larynx, I repeat, must be an un- 
usually good one to stand the strain my 
mission in life puts upon it. For forty 
years—count ’em, folks; figure out how 
long a time that is—for forty years, 
I say, this God-given machine of mine 
has devoted itself to the good of my 
fellowman, talking, talking, talking m 
every large and small town the length and 
breadth of our glorious state—talking for 
the people’s good. And what has kept 
this remarkable larynx of mine in fine 
condition? My answer is in three magi 
words—Squaw Root Tonic!” 

The Doctor lifted high a bottle of the 
tonic with the epic gesture of Patrick 
Henry apostrophizing liberty, and _ he 
slowly turned it in the light of the gas 
line flare over his head, beaming upon tt 
with loving eyes. The discovery of the 
ages!~ A gift of the simple red man to the 
arrogant whites who robbed him! Nex 
ture’s own remedy for the ills Natur 
imposes! The good Doctor told th 
dollar bottle of Squaw Root Tonic just 
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Two Bad Men from Jimtown: 


what it was in words loud enough to carry 
away down to the Bon Ton eating house. 
His larynx was operating at its best. 

A circle of yellow light under the pop- 
lars fringing Courthouse Square—a circle 
of yellow light which fell on scores of up- 
turned faces, blurring and smudging 
them by the vagaries of its flux in the 
wind; this was the stage-set for Old Dr. 
Chitterley’s return engagement with Jim- 
town. And nobly did he fill the scene. 
Behind the polished brass rails running 
around the top of the wagon box he stood. 
The driver’s seat, inverted, made a co:n- 
modious counter for the disposition of his 
wares. His wide brimmed felt hat of 
professional dignity lay beside the medi- 
cines, where the flare light could catch 
and play upon the blunt facets of the 
Alaskan garnets about the crown. 

The Doctor was drawing. From the 
long tunnels of the awninged sidewalks 
on three visible sides of the square, where 
saloon lights splashed white out of 
swinging doors, came the miners of the 
“sraveyard shift,” craving amusement, 
excitement, until midnight should send 
them into the dripping stopes. Big fel- 
lows they, with fleering deviltry lurking 
in their eyes and on their lips jest rough 
as ahorse rasp. They came to “kid” the 
old gentleman with the Santa Claus 


whiskers; but Chitterley blasted the first 
attempt at horseplay by an old trick. 
“You’re a pretty husky young man,” 


he broke off his lecture to address an 
interrupter on the fringe of the crowd. 
“You look as if Nature had been good to 
ou—given you tremendous muscles. 
Nell, my son, anybody who 

thinks he can sell Squaw Root 

better than the Old Doctor has 

got to bestrong enough to prove 

it. My young friend, here’s a 

dollar bottle of this incompara- 

ble elixir. You take this in 

your right hand”’—the grinning 

chuck tender shouldered his 

way to the wagen side an’ 

reached for the bottle—‘“‘and 

Pll take another in 

my right hand. If 

you do with yours 

what I’m going todo 

with this one here I’ll 

give you a bottle 

of the tonic free— 

and wrap a five- 

dollar gold-piece in 

the same package 

with it, too.” 
A little sigh of 

expectancy flut- 

tered over the 

crowd as 

the Doctor 
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slowly raised the solid, eight-ounce 
bottle over his head. His fingers gripped 
it midway of its length, holding it firmly 
against the palm; the thumb was free. 


“Stand out from behind those whiskers, Buck 
Chitterley, and tell the crowd who it was you 
left waiting in a satin wedding dress”’ 
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When he had turned his hand around so 


all could see the position of fingers and 
thumb he suddenly set the thumb against 
the thin flange at the base of the cork; 
there was a sharp snap, and the whole 
neck of the bottle was driven clear of 
the body, squarely broken off. With a 
smile the Doctor poured the contents of 
the broken bottle over the side—a 
prodigality not lost on the crowd—and 
looked down upon the chuck tender with 
amused tolerance. 

The young giant had his bottle out at 
arm’s length, thumb braced against the 
flange of the neck, and his face slowly 
purpled with fruitless 
effort. Yells and de- 
risive taunts from com- 
panions stung him to in- 
creased exertion; his eyes 
popped and his tongue 
curled out of one corner 
of his mouth, and still 
the bottle resisted. Ina 
fury he hurled it at his 
feet, where it exploded 
noisily. Flipping a silver 
dollar on the seat-coun- 
ter of the wagon, he 
turned and bucked his 
way through the crowd, 
muttering savagely. 

“And Old Dr. Chit- 
terley is going on sixty- 
three,”’ was the comment 
from the medicine wagon 
which closed the inci- 
dent. Six bottles of the 
tonic went in a gust of 
appreciation for the med- 
icine man’s _ sporting 
blood. Dr. Chitterley 
pushed back his tumbling 
mane, stooped to the 
mysterious recesses of 
the wagon and brought 
out a banjo. 

“And now, dear friends, a little 
music from the Old Doctor,” he. pre- 
luded as his fingers made the strings 
snap tunefully. Grins of surprise and 
delight flickered over upturned faces. 
Somehow this austere and reverend 
graybeard with a banjo on his knee 
offered as great a surprise as would the 
Apostle Paul with a meerschaum between 
his teeth Dr. Chitterley seated himself 
on a corner of the medicine stand, cocked 
one varnished boot over a lilac hued 
knee and sang to the ripping and stamp- 
ing of the banjo. 


E sang the saga of Mokelumne 

Mose, a brave old ballad of the 
Roaring Fifties, wherein the hero bully 
“et three men an’ yelled for more—loudly 
cried, ‘I must have gore!’ Some of the 
elder men in the crowd, graybeards like 
the Doctor, fetched back in memory to 
the days when “‘Mokelumne Mose” used 
to be roared out to the wild squeak of 
fiddles and thunder of boots on dancehall 
floors. They winked waggishly at Dr. 
Chitterley and ventured snatches of the 
chorus, recalling with wicked pride cer- 
tain verses which discretion prompted 
the performer to omit. 

Just as the banjo was tinkling a final 
requiem to the Mokelumne terror, 
“planted where the skunk cabbage 
blooms,” a shawled figure crossed from 
the red and yellow lights of the drugstore 
corner and insinuated itself with eager 
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hitchings and shovings well into the 
crowd. From beneath the cowl formed 
by the projection of the shawl over a hid- 
den forehead two very bright eyes bored 
into the jungle of Dr. Chitterley’s beard, 
vainly trying to reconstruct in that sedate 
foliage the outlines of a long lost chin, 
mayhap the set of a mouth. 

The Doctor propped his banjo against 
the seat, rose to his impressive height 
and, with right hand slipped into the 
sling of his ‘‘Prince Albert’s” cutaway 
front, allowed his eyes to play over the 
faces under the yellow flare. A medita- 
tive light was in them; forgetting for the 


miei Keres 


Dr. Chitterley blacked up Lemuel with a 

smudged cork. The result was a startling 

nocturne in black and white, for Lemuel 
would not part with his chin whisker 


moment that it could not be seen, he en- 
couraged a sad smile to play over his lips. 

“Good people of Jimtown—excuse me; 
with the march of progress I believe it’s 
Jamestown—the Old Doctor’s going to 
let you into one of his little secrets.” His 
sympathetic voice, the voice of a great 
character actor, took on a_ plaintive 
tremolo and the hand that rose to sweep 
through the white mane lingered on the 
forehead to soothe a dull ache. 

“Old Dr. Chitterley, known by that 
title of endearment in love and gratitude 
from Shasta to Mojave, has looked for- 
ward to this night with mingled yearning 
and fear. For it is the Old Doctor’s 
home-coming—after forty years of wan- 
dering, his return to the scenes of his 
glorious youth.” A murmur passed from 
mouth to mouth. Local pride bestirred 
itself to recognize as Jimtown’s own so 
picturesque a pilgrim. Dr. Chitterley 
continued in a hushed voice: 

“When I left this beautiful town of 
yours—of ours, may I say?—the ridge 
over across the creek used to bellow all 
day with the roar of the hydraulicker 
monitors and Forty-rod Row—I regret 
to say it, dear friends, but in the interests 
of truth I must—Forty-rod Row used to 
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howl all night when the boys were en. 
gaged in that misguided practice known 
as ‘lickering up.’ Such were the memor. 
ies of Jimtown I carried away with me, 
when I started on my never-ending pil 
grimage. to bring health to the ailing, 
relief to those in affliction. 

“The strength of my young manhood, 
the maturity of my older years have gone 
into the work of mercy—distributing up 
and down the length of our great state 
this precious health secret of the Shoshone 
squaw doctors. Now in my old age | 
return to Jimtown. Do I see a familiar 


face?” 

HE good Dector 

made a little play 
of shielding his eyes 
with a dramatic |:and 
and scanning the ‘aces 
about the wagon. 
Slowly, sadly he s!iook 
his white head. 

“Do I hear the be 
loved voice of a friend?” 
He cupped one ear and 
cocked his head expect- 
antly. 

“You just peel vour 
ear right sharp, buck 
Chitterley, you angel- 
faced old hippercrit, an’ 
you'll hear that loving 
voice—take a look an’ 
see that face you're 
talking about!” 

A swirl in the crowd 


as the figure with the 


shawled head pushed 
briskly toward the 
wagon. Dr. Chitterley 
was appalled—dared not 
anticipate the next de 
velopment in this horrid 
termination of his pa- 
thetic interlude. He saw 
a shawl drop from a 
gray head and the waspish visage of a 
woman turned to him accusingly. 
“You’re yearnin’ for old friends, 
Buck Chitterley”—how her words did 
rasp! “You want to find a lovin 
heart that remembers you. Well, take 
a good look at Maggie Tierney!” The 
Doctor could not conceal the start her 
self-identification gave him. ‘‘And while 
you’re reminiscing, Buck Chitterley, 
stand out from behind those whiskers an’ 
tell the crowd who it was you left waiting 
in a satin wedding dress, with pink roses 
all up and down and around, so that 
every Chinaman in Jimtown was snicker- 
ing at the poor fool. Tell ’em who it was 
got that patent sideboard and folding bed 
all the way up from ’Frisco to go into 
that house where the bride never stepped 
afoot. Tell ’em—” 

Old Dr. Chitterley made a plunge for 
the reins. A yell from the crowd as tt 
parted and the black and gold medicine 
wagon went through like a thunderbolt. 
Falling bottles of Squaw Root Tonic 
tinkled an aftertone to the rumble re- 
treating down the dark. 





aa he managed to con his team up 
a dark alley to the Elite Stables, 
thence*to thread through back lots and 
plantations of broken glass and dis 
carded cans to the rear entrance to the 
Tuolumne House and so gain the tem- 
porary security of his room undetected 
(Concluded on page 82) 
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The Rainbow Colored Silence 
An infinite stillness holds the winter country of the Far North, which men have named ‘‘the white silence.” 
Soundlessness as complete reigns in the vast temple of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. Far below, between 
walls of melting colors, glides the great river, its voice lost in the immensity of the channel it has made 


























San Francisecd 


A Panoram 


























In April, 1906, one of the great conflagrations of history laid waste an 


The Risen City—a splendid flower with its roots in ashes. 
area of 97 city blocks—four square miles of closely built city. In three days 28,000 buildings, including most of the business struc- 


tures of the town, were utterly destroyed or left standing naked skeletons of brick and stone and steel. $350,000,000 in the value 
of improvements went up in the terrible smoke of those days. People looking across these desolate fire-swept hills wondered if 
The spirit of the San Franciscans discounted such speculations. 


ten years would suffice to clear away the wilderness of debris. 
While yet the ashes of their historic bonfire were cooling they began to rake them aside to lay the foundations of the city’s return 
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In ten years San Francisco has ‘‘come back.’’ The definite loss in the fire has been replaced by an equal amount invested in modern 


gi buildings. In 1906 the population was estimated at 450,000; today a conservative figure is 551,000. One-half of these people are 
wal savings bank depositors. In 1905, the savings banks held 169 millions of their money; in 1915 they held 205 miflions. Bank clear- 
ered i ings were half again as large as ten Years ago. In 1905 the total commerce of the port was 65 millions of dollars; in 1915 it was 
Scale 103 millions and this does not include commerce borne through the Canal, In both business and in the joys of living ‘‘the city,’’ 
vena the child of the Argonauts, is herself again. ‘‘The City That Was’’ in 1906 is ‘‘The City That Is’’ in 1916! 
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It’s Apple Blossom Time in the Northwest! 


: nk hi vel now appearing along the 
Where is there a flower of the conservatories that compares weg i pr “en and ; h “6 sey paid bs scene Four A 
} } shows 1e world is there IS Jair as 
; raped twi. 2 tree? And where in all the beauty shows o y ( 
green-draped twig of the apple tree? . cs s aleansG Galt masa ceaatlosl 
the little lady of the orchards, in gingham and sunbonnet? Many an eye that ar at — g 
with memory or eager with desire for the glad sweet countryside in spring 
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The Three Captains 


A War-Story of the Sea 


By Henry C. Rowland 
Author of: The Kidnapping of Coline; The Apple of Discord; The Closing Net 


Captain Seagrave, of the freighter ‘Chester Maid,” out of Liverpool, and Captain Cassel, of the German ship 


“ Dantziger, 
her. 


Their relations have become strained already by the progress of the war. 


” have been friendly for years until lovely Else Muller comes to Callao and both mariners fall in love with 


Shortly before they are to sail from 


Callao the rival captains bet each other a hundred pounds that neither will land his cargo in any home port during 


the war. 
overhaul the ““Chester Maid.” 


captains, following in the “‘Dantziger,” 
Against MacTavish’s advice he spares the lives of Seagrave and his crew. 
with its cargo of precious copper, 
cross’ theGerman by taking the ‘‘Dantziger’’ into the Clyde. 
it necessary to shift the foul hides and all on board the “‘Dantziger’” are infected with anthrax. 


Maid.” 
of the “Dantziger,” 


Thereafter Captain Cassel employs Captain MacTavish, 
Seagrave puts to sea, after winning Else’s promise to marry him, and the other two 
overpower the Britisher in the Strait and Cassel takes command of the ‘Chester 


an adventurer, 


masked by bales of rotting hides. 
But fate sets his plans at naught. 


to assist him in a plot to 


MacTavish is now captain 
He determines to ‘‘double- 
Leaking plates make 

The German ship 


goes drifting, stripped of her boats and manned only by the dead, while the “Chester Maid,” in the hands of the 
enemy, plunges forward toward an unguessed tragedy. 


VII 
ASSEL, nearly a nervous wreck 
from strain and worry, observed 


the clearing weather indications 

and changed his course again, 
heading for the Butte of Lewis. « He did 
not feel capable of standing many more 
such anxious days and nights and decided 
not to linger in the vicinity but to take 
his chance and make a dash for the Baltic. 

But the unfortunate man was doomed to 
even greater tension, for the weather 
moderated with a thick, smothering fog 
and Cassel, by no means sure of his posi- 
tion, was obliged to slow the ship. He had 
got no observation for a week and figured 
by dead-reckoning that he had overshot 
his point of rendezvous. This did not 
cause him any particular anxiety, as he 
was convinced of his ability to satisfy the 
scrutiny of any British man-of-war. But 
there was always the danger of being 
convoyed into a British port, and such an 
event would have meant not only the loss 
: his vessel but probably his life as well. 

Cassel was no coward, but he could not 
help admitting that his situation was 
perilous in the extreme. 

The “Chester Maid” was equipped 
with wireless and Cassel cursed his in- 
ability in never having learned its opera- 
tion. The ship’s operator was amongst 
the other prisoners and Cassel sent an 
armed guard to fetch him. This young 
man was a pallid youth with very large 
dark eyes and something in them which 
burn ed as he regarded the German. 

“| desire you to send a code message,” 
said Cassel. 


“Right, sir,” answered the boy, and 
the sudden gleam that passed over his 
face did not escape the keen scrutiny of 
the captain. 

“Tf you send it correctly,” said Cassel, 
“T shall pay you a hun red pounds on 
entering port. If you send a false one 
you will get a bullet through your head.” 

The face of the youngster showed a 
mock distress which did not deceive Cas- 
sel, an expression of fear which did not 
live in that boy’s heart. 

“Don’t talk like that, Captain,” he 
whined. “It puts me off.” 

Cassel dropped his chin on his knuckles, 
then after studying him intently for a 
moment jerked his head to the guard. 

“Take him back,” said _ he. 
wait a moment. What is your price?” 
he asked. 

“My price?” The boy’s eyes glittered. 
“What price my honor—my manhood? 
Why, you bloody German swine—”’ his 
face worked and his voice broke. “I 
haven’t any price, damn you—!”’ and he 
burst into tears. 

“Take him back,” said Cassel wearily. 
“They are all alike—stubborn as pigs!” 


HE weather thickened, hot and sultry 

with a steaming white fog through 
which the sun tried vainly to burn. Cassel’s 
distinguishing lights were quenched by 
this opacity like a lantern under a blanket, 
making only a dim glow smothered at less 
than half a mile. It seemed to Cassel 
that he was trying to drag through viscid 
glue and out of the smudge many images 
mocked him. He was heavy with fatigue 


and lack of rest and at times could hardly 
tell whether he was awake or asleep and 
beset with elusive dreams. 

Then the wind began to rise again, 
though it did not drive oft the fog as is 
usually the case. The sea began to make 
up out of the southwest and it looked as 
though they were in for another gale. The 
night came down thick and heavy and 
avis aboard the “Chester Maid” saw 
the stealthy sea-viper which had risen to 
the surface to breathe and look about. 
The German submarine had been warned 
to be on the watch for Cassel, but she was 
also on the lookout for an expected 
British blockade runner of some fifteen 
thousand tons, and approaching the 
“Chester Maid” on her port bow the 
vessel loomed so huge as she rose on a 
sea, her bulk thrice magnified by the pale 
glare of the moon through the smoky fog, 
that her commander felt no doubt of her 
identity. The submarine was approaching 
the “Chester Maid” under fair headway 
and close aboard, so to do her work and 
save her skin she fired her torpedo and 
dived. 

But the best laid schemes of mice and 
Germans go oft agley. Cassel, on the 
bridge, caught the wash of the partly 
submerged hull and the dark column of 
the periscope and misjudging the direc- 
tion of the submarine grabbed the wheel 
from the hands of his quartermaster and 
swung the ship bow on, his motive be.ag 
not only to avoid a possible torpedo but 
to avoid ramming the submarine. In this 
maneuver he was only halfway successful, 
for as the bows of the “Chester Maid” 
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rose on a sea the torpedo passed fairly 
under them. But the slinking craft 
wnich iaunched it was less fortunate. She 
failed to dive quickly enough and deep 
enough and as the “Chester Maid” 
swung in on her with a heavy weather 
roll there came a grinding jar well forward 
of the beam on her port side, another 
shock farther aft which caused the vessel 
to quiver throughout her length. The 
engines raced wildly for a moment, then 
stopped. 

Seed well knew what had occurred 
and was possessed by a sudden sickness of 
soul. He had ridden down the torpedo 
and sunk her, and in so doing had prob- 
ably, to judge from the wn crashes 
below, knocked a hole in the bottom of 
the “Chester Maid” and wiped off her 
propeller blades. He thought in that 
moment of the men, his compatriots, 
choking and stifling in the brine beneath 
his keel—of the loss to the Empire in this 
deadly engine of modern maritime war- 
fare. 

In that terrible moment of profound 
despair it seemed to the unhappy man 
that for all of his efforts he had accom- 
plished more harm than good for the 
great cause of Germanic Kultur. It 
seemed to him that at that moment an 
effective submarine was of greater value 
to the Fatherland than a dozen ships 
laden with copper, saltpeter or even 
precious metals. ‘‘A horse—a horse—my 
kingdom for a horse—!” Cassel quoted 
to himself, his feverish brain suddenly 
recalling his English classics. And in 
these straits of desperation it seemed to 
him that only a violent offensive could 
save the descendants of Atilla and his 
stern warriors. 


HEN, as these somber thoughts were 

churning through his brain like the 
thresh of the screw in the wake of a labor- 
ing ship, his Chief Engineer came up to 
tell him that the ship was sinking. The 
water was pouring in and he thought it 
probable that she had lost all but one of 
her propeller blades. 

Cassel reflected for an instant. “It 
has not been successful,” said he. “Such 
accidents are not always to be avoided— 
especially in time of war. It is destiny. 
I have tried and I have failed. No man 
could have tried harder. Deutschland— 
Deutschland iiber alles—!’ He held his 
head for an instant in his hands. “I am 
very, very tired. Give orders to lower 
the boats and see that they are well sup- 
plied with water and provisions. We 
must abandon ship.” 

“And the prisoners?” asked the Chief. 

“TI shall liberate them myself. Go.” 

The Chief understood. He was Ger- 
man to the core and knew what Cassel 
had in mind. So he left the skipper 
whom at heart he really loved and went 
to execute his orders. 

Cassel went heavily below, dismissed 
the guard over the prisoners and unlocked 
the door. 

“The ship is sinking,” said he to Sea- 
grave. “Come up and save yourselves.” 

“Thanks,” Seagrave answered, ironic- 
ally. “What sunk her? A German 
blunder?” 

“Yes,” replied Cassel heavily. 
own. You had better hurry. 
settling very fast.” 

Seagrave roused himself. “Come along, 
you men,” said he, “and behave your- 
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selves. You’ve lost your bet, Cassel,” 
said he. 

“T have lost everything,” 
swered, “‘even life itself—” 

He turned suddenly on his heel. 
ng & here are boats enough for all and to 
spare,” said he. “Good luck, Seagrave— 
and give my love to Else when you see 
her again. Goodnight.” 

He made his way on deck without a 
glance and so to his quarters abaft the 
chartroom. Leaning bor a moment on 
the rail he locked long at the sea, then at 
the sky—and then he entered his cabin 
and looked into the mysterious muzzle of 
his Mauser. 


Cassel an- 


VIII 
EAGRAVE and his crew, flaccid from 


weeks of imprisonment, ecrambled on 
deck and the cold harsh wind bit them to 
the bone. As he mounted to his cabin 
Seagrave heard the sharp report of a 
pistol and knew what it betokened. 
Cassel had given up the fight. 

The Germans were lowering a boat on 
the lee side, for the “Chester Maid” was 
drifting sluggishly with the wind and sea 
on her port quarter and for a moment 
Seagrave was tempted to fall upon them 
with his men and wreak vengeance. But 
his first thought was to save the ship if 
possible, so he rallied his shivering band 
and gave the necessary orders. ; swift 
investigation showed the leak to be in the 
forward hold, probably along the gar- 
board streak, and Seagrave decided to try 
to rig a collision mat. There was steam 
in the winches though the fireroom deck 
was nearly awash. Starting the engines 
ahead the ship responded sluggishly 
though with a sickening clamor under the 
stern and Seagrave was of the opinion 
that two blades of the propeller probably 
remained, though bent and loosened in 
their bosses. 

The German Chief Engineer had lin- 
gered and now he approached Seagrave, 
who was giving orders to get up a heavy 
storm trysail from the lazaret. 

“Tt is useless,” said the German. ‘She 
is settling fast, and heavy as she is the 
bulkheads are bound to go. You had 
better leave her while there is time.” 

“You go to hell, damn your eyes; get 
out before my crowd wa a into you!” 
snarled Seagrave. “This is my ship and 
I'll leave her when I get ready. Start and 
go, you bloody pirate, and I hope you all 
drown!” 

“It is a pity,” said the engineer, and 
followed his men, who were sliding down 
the falls into the boat. She washed clear 
and the murk absorbed her. 

Seagrave’s little band worked swiftly 
and with method. The weighted gear 
was sunk beneath the forefoot of the 
“Chester Maid” and drifted aft as the 
sorely crippled vessel forged sluggishly 
ahead. ‘Then, at the point where he 
judged the leak to be, the winches took 
the strain of the cables keelhauling her 
and the heavy trysail was hove taut. 
Another followed it and still another and 
to envelop the whole a brand new fore- 

sail, which served, as one might say, like 

the bz andage over a surgical dressing. All 
the while the pumps were working to 
their utmost and in the gusty dawn the 
engineer z*ported that the leak was under 
control. 

Seagrave, examining Cassel’s carefully 
picked off course and occasionally step- 


ping over Cassel’s corpse to do so, got a 
fair idea of the ship’s position. He de- 
cided that he was somewhere off the 
mouth of the North Channel, but well 
out to sea, so he gave his complaining 
tail-shaft a little steam and swung on a 
southeasterly course, taking deep sound- 
ings every hour. The day came with a 
bright sun burning into the white haze 
and the muggy warmth of a hothouse, un- 
seasonable and treacherous but a great 
relief to the congealed crew. The mast- 
head lookout was not far separated from 
this lifegiving influence and his eyes 
brightened enough to discover a steam- 
ship apparently hove to, almost in the 
course of the “Chester Maid.” 

“What d’y ”” Sea- 
grave called aloft. 

“Carn’ t sy, sir. Looks like a Dutch- 
man” (this being the generic term of 
British sailors for all European peop!es 
north of 55 degrees.) 

Seagrave judged the vessel to be prob- 
ably a Danish or Norwegian ship wait- 
ing for the weather to clear a bit before 
approaching the coast and this made him 
think that he must be farther in than he 
had thought. And then, a moment later, 
a rift in the mist disclosed her and he 
recognized the ship in an instant for the 

“Dantziger.”’ 


EAGRAVE did not know what tothink. 

This vessel of all the many on the high 
seas was the very last which he had ever 
expected to encounter. Cassel, in their 
brief interviews, had never told him of 
his plan and Seagrave had supposed that 
after his daring stroke the “Dantziger” 
had probably been sent back to Val- 
paraiso or some other haven of refuge. 
Yet here she was, wallowing about 
athwart his course and apparently not 
under headway. A few minutes later she 
came clearly into view, and examining her 
carefully Seagrave could discover no 
signs of life aboard her. The bridge ap- 
peared to be deserted and there was no 
moving object about her decks. Neither 
could he detect any indication of smoke 
or steam. 

“She looks to be abandoned,” said he 
to his mate. “What the deuce could have 
happened to her?” 

“Hit a mine, maybe, sir, and her crew 
left her,” Thompson answered. ‘‘She’s 
pretty deep. One compartment flooded, 
like as not.” 

“Let’s have a look aboard,” said Sea- 
grave, and headed the floundering ‘ ‘Ches- 
ter Maid” for the German ship. The 
“Chester Maid,” limping painfully and 
threatened with the loss of her two re- 
maining loosened blades, threshed up to 
the “Dantziger” and Seagrave stopped 
the engines and called away a boat. 

As he drew alongside the stricken ship 
he saw a faint wisp of steam eddying 
aloft, and rounding up under her stern he 
saw two sets of boat falls swinging idly, 
the heavy blocks jarring against the 
ship’s side as she rolled. Apparently the 
“Dantziger” had been abandoned but 
very recently, and Seagrave, much puz- 
zled, laid his boat alongside. One of the 
boat’s crew managed to get the bight of 
a line around something on deck, then 
dropped a sea ladder and Seagrave went 
up, followed by two of his men. 

He first investigated the cabin, and 
there he found the mortal remains 0 


MacTavish and his bo’sun. A brief 
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The Three Captains: 


examination assured Seagrave that death 
had come to them not from violence but 
disease, and he did not linger. As he 
went on deck again one of his men who 
had looked into the forecastle reported 
that there were four dead men in their 
bunks. 

“Yellow Jack—” said Seagrave, “but 
it took plenty of time. Think of that; 
MacTavish running the show! Well, no 
doubt he did his best. Cassel must have 
been shoved pretty hard to have signed 

on MacTavish, for with all his faults 

Cassel was a clean man and MacTavish 
was not. A filthy pirate, MacTavish. 
They all get it in the end. Well, let’s have 
a look below.” 

Such was the virtuous Seagrave’s obit- 
uary of MacTavish, that avatar of sea 
raiders. It was just and yet unjust; true 
enouzh perhaps but after all not quite 
fair to MacTavish, who was a brave man 
if not an honest one. Cruel he may have 
been, but not more cruel in the wide scale 
of his emotions than most of us. Ruth- 
less he may have been, but never a hanger 
back; never one of those who send others 
into danger of body and soul from a safe 
vantage. A pirate he may have been, but 
always ready to support the first shock at 
the head of his desperate band. He was 
no shirker, MacTavish. 

The fires of the “Dantziger” were very 
low but still burning and Seagrave, quick 
to realize what the chance of the sea had 
put in his way, came to a quick conclusion. 
The remaining loosened blades of the 
“Chester Maid’s” propeller were threat- 
ening to jar off-at any moment and at 
best her speed was scarcely four knots. 
These were dangerous waters and Sea- 
grave wished to be quit of them with all 
vossible despatch. The “Dantziger” was 


undoubtedly empested, though with what 
form of plague Seagrave could not imag- 
ine. Yellow Jack, he reflected, would 
have done his deadly work long before 
this, but whatever the malady it had 
been sufficient to kill a part of her crew 
and send the rest flying for their lives, as 
the swinging boat falls testified. Never- 
theless, he decided to get steam on the 
German ship and take the “Chester 
Maid” in tow. 

So he mustered his crew and explained 
the situation. “Lads,” said he, “the 
Dantziger is pest ridden and it may be 
as much as your lives are worth to stop 
aboard her for twenty-four hours. But 
it seems to me the risk is worth the run- 
ning. I want to get steam on her and tow 
the Chester Maid into the Clyde. 
Two hands must stop aboard her to steer 
and I’m going to ask the rest of you to 
come along with me. There’s no ques- 
tion of reward about it. We’re all British 
seamen here and we want to seive King 
and country. Will you come?” 

“Aye, sir—that we will,” growled 
Thompson, the mate. “We've got no 
shirkers here.” 

There was a mutter of consent. It is 
probable that not a man Jack of them who 
would not have preferred being torpedoed 
than to go below decks on that abandoned 
plague ship with her scattered dead men 
in cabin and engine-room and hold, but 
none hung back. Two hours later the 
“Dantziger” was steaming slowly toward 
the North Channel, while in her wake at 
the end of a long steam hawser tugged the 
all but disabled “Chester Maid.” 

As the day waned in drove the friendly 
fog again. Under ordinary circumstances 
Seagrave wou!d have considered it as any- 
thing but beneficent, but now he greeted 

THE END 
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it with a silent prayer of thanksg‘ving. 
He had no exact knowledge cf his posi- 
tion and he entered thes- thrice danger- 
ous waters a good deal as a man without 
a light would thread a cavern ow with 
pitfalls. But Seagrave possessed though 
in a far more limited degree, Mq cTav ish’s 
instinctive sense of ool, and the 
weather, though thick as pea soup (to use 
a time-honored nauticai phrase), had 
moderaied. ‘The only spark of light 
which came from either ship was the low 
trimmed taffrail lantern of the ‘“Dant- 
ziger’ which gave a glimmer to the 
strained eyes on the bridge of the “Chester 
Maid,” and the glow from Seagrave’s 
pipe. 

Yet daylight found them in the middle 
of the fairway, and here they fell upon a 
scout of British destroyers which piloted 
them into port. And so the thing was 
achieved, and of the three captains con- 
cerned in the affair he who happened to be 
the favored of destiny reaped the reward 
of the fates. Seagrave realized this and 
was almost ashamed at the honors ren- 
dered him. 

“T did nothing to deserve it,”’ he wrote 
to Else. ‘‘Now that the business is fin- 
ished I feel differently about poor Cassel 
and wish that I had met his advances 
more decently. He did what he thought 
was right. My bet with him goes to the 
widows and orphans and I am authorizing 
your father to send the cheque to the 
Society. I am to have command of an 
armed merchantman, the Solent, a swift 
and tidy little boat which formerly did a 
tourist traflic about the coast. My work 
is to hunt submarines and gener ral scout- 
ing duty. And when this beastly war is 
finished, which God grant may be 
SOOM ets? 


There Is No Death! 


By Aldis Dunbar 


I was a tree; 

The sap ran swift in me. 
Through storm and sun 

My strength of root was won. 
And then From day 
My forest sank away. 


A blackened stone 

Hid in the deep Unknown! 
For ages still 

I felt God’s purpose thrill, 
Each bough and bloom 
Transmuted in the gloom! 


Lo, at man’s need 

I am both flame and speed! 

I am the power 

That slept in branch and flower! 
And I am light 

(Fair light!) 

On rain-wet leaves at night! 























The Preparedness Fizzle 
REPAREDNESS is dead. 


The House of Representatives 
has voted to hire 25,000 more paid 
fighters. That ends it. “Let 

George do it.” So speaketh the nation 
which has not yet learned to translate its 
will into effective action. 

The “regular” army never has pro- 
tected, does not now and never will pro- 
tect the country against a serious in- 
vasion. It is an expensive police force, 
not a fighting machine, an antiquated, 
wheezing, costly apparatus overloaded 
with political wheels inside and out. 
Preparedness is a sham and a fraud unless 
the nation discards the crutches of the 
regular army and the state militia and 
fashions a new staff for its needs. 

We shall have the Philippines out on 
the cold door step soon. When that 
measure of national defense is accom- 
plished, permanent garrisons totaling 
fifty thousand will sufhce for the Hawai- 
ian Islands, the Canal and Porto Rico. 
If we are really i in earnest about prepared- 
ness, we will use the remaining parts of 
the regular army to help put 500,000 


young men through a course of — 
I 


sory military training every year hat 
will supply the indispensable body of 
trained reserves without which any 
preparedness scheme is plain fake. 

But the martial ardor of the military 
organization should be held down. The 
power of killing and maiming a million 
men should be taken from the hands of 
one individual. The Constitution should 
be amended to prevent any declaration 
of war unless authorized by the vote of a 
majority of all citizens, except in case of 
actual invasion. A bill to this effect has 
been introduced by Congressman Church 
of California. If carried out, this pro- 
posal will draw the military fangs even of 
universal compulsory service. Voting 
takes time and thought; in the future no 
war will be made except in haste and 
hysteria. 


Three Cheers for Lamb 
RANK H. LAMB is in the ma- 


chinery business and doing exceed- 

ingly well, thank you. He is also 

a member of the Grays Harbor 
port commission and the president of the 
Hoquiam Commercial Club. Hoquiam 
is a thriving, bustling sawmill town in 
western Washington. 

Last year Uncle Sam signed a lease for 
post office quarters in a new building. 
The lease runs for ten years. This year 
Congressman Johnson of Washington 
noticed his Democratic colleagues busily 
brewing a rich, fat Public Buildings bill. 
So he slipped in a clause appropriating 
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$125,000 for a federal building in 
Hoguis um. 

Frank H. Lamb—the president of the 
Commercial Club, mind you—read the 
news and pondered upon it. He had 
ideals, even where public funds are con- 
cerned. The reckless squandering of the 

nation’s money set his teeth on edge. 
He discussed the post office appropriation 
with a number of his friends. Eleven 
agreed with him that reform, to be 
effective, must begin at home. So the 
twelve notified Congressman Johnson by 
wire that an appropriation of $50,000 
instead of $125,000 would amply provide 
for Hoquiam’s needs. 

We believe that this telegram was the 
very first of its kind. Of course it aroused 
opposition in Hoquiam. All the ancient 


— 


But the stresses and strains are com: ng. 
If democracy survives them, it will live 
because the Lambs of this country have 
defended it with the bright shields of 
their idealism. 

The appetite for pork, coupled with the 
deadly, slothful i inertia of the well me in- 
ing masses in all matters affecting he 
public welfare, is the country’s most svri- 
ous weakness. 


Arbitrate! 


EW laymen are sufficiently famil- 
iar with the intricate system q 
determining the earnings of « 
gineers, firemen, conductors ol 
trainmen to arrive at an intelligent tech- 
nical opinion concerning the justice of 


The Grand Winter Drive of the Embattled Utah Farmers 
The regiments of jackrabbits have been fearfully decimated the past winter. Impeded by 
the extraordinarily deep snows, the long-eared battalions fell easy victims to bullet, club, 
disease and hunger; their hereditary foes, the coyotes, waxed sleek and fat on rabbit 


meat. 


Throughout the Intermountain region the farmers’ haystacks, fruit trees and vines 


will suffer less from the bunnies’ appetites the coming summer than for many years. In 
many drives this winter 5000 jackrabbits were killed and shipped to charitable institutions 


in the cities. 


arguments in favor of unlimited pork 
were polished up and trotted out. But 
Lamb, the president of the Commercial 
Club, stuck to his guns and his ideals. 
This nation has a great, a most im- 
portant task in the world. It is its mis- 
sion to demonstrate that democracy is a 
workable, practical method of govern- 
ment, able to survive the severest stresses 
and strains. This demonstration has not 
yet been made. Democracy in the United 
States has been reposing dreamily on the 
soft pillows of boundless natural wealth. 


But he who thinks that the supply is exhausted does not know jackrabbits 


the dispute between the railroad brother- 
hoods and the railroad managers. But 
the average man believes that the engine 
and train crews are well paid for the ser- 
vices they render, and this belief is sup- 
ported by the standing of these railroad 
employes in the community. The aver- 
age man also believes that ‘increased pay 
is needed far more among switchmen and 
section laborers than among engineers 
and coriductors. Gradually the average 
man is also realizing the importance of 
keeping the efficiency of the transportation 
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system unimpaired through excessive 
drains upon its earnings. The fact that 
one-third of the country ’s railroad mileage 
is in the receiver's hands has impressed 
him. 

Strikes are largely won by the attitude 
of the public. This time the public is not 
with the brotherhoods. The public—for 
selfish reasons perhaps—does not want 
its taste of the new prosperity curtailed 
by transportation chaos. The side that 
refuses to arbitrate will have a hard row 


to ho: 


Booze Gets the Hook in B. C. 


‘HERE will be two more “dry” sea 
ports on the Pacific Coast in 1917. 
Shaken by the war ague, British 
Columbia is about to follow the 
le of its neighbors below the line 
ike the pledge. In April an anti- 
« law and an early-closing regula- 
ill go into effect throughout the 
When the provincial parlia- 
ment convened at Victoria in March, 
Pren Bowser, the successor of the 
gallanc Sir Dick MeBride, announced 
that : prohibition law would be sub- 
mitted to the voters in May. If it is 
adopted—and the state of mind induced 
by the war sacrifices favors prohibition— 
the saloons will pull up stakes January 1, 
1917 
At the same moment the provincial 
legislature of Saskatchewan was startled 
by accusations of graft involving ten 
members of the house, including the 
speaker. The go-between of the liquor 
interests confessed that he had dis- 
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tributed $10,000 “ kill prohibition legis- 


lation or cripple it. Graft scandals in 
other departments of the provincial gov- 
ernment added to the joy, and Manitoba 
is still indignant over the exposure of a 
million-dollar rakeoff in the construction 
of its parliament building. 

In Arizona the wets scored a point. 
The Supreme court held that possession 
of liquor for individual consumption is 
not a crime; hence, the court ruled, im- 
portation of liquor for individual con- 
sumption can not be a crime. But this 
victory does not kill the copper state’s 
stringent prohibition act. Whoever 
wants liquor, has the privilege of traveling 
to New Mexico or California for a bottle 
of his favorite brand; neither the rail- 
roads nor the express companies can 
transport liquid cheer except as personal 
baggage. Nevertheless the court decision 
helps the bootleggers and blind-piggers 
to squirm more easily through the wid- 
ened meshes of the law. 

Only the preliminary rumbles of the 
prohibition campaign are audible in Cali- 
fornia. The liquor men profess to be 
without worry and of good cheer, but the 
grape growers—see the article “Cali- 
fornia Next?” in the March issue—are 
slowly counting the 1914 vote in order to 
lull themselves to sleep of nights. 


Paternalism and Politics 


ONGRESS consenting, a most im- 
portant experiment is about to 
begin on the Orland, California, 
: project of the Reclamation Ser- 
vice. Dr. Elwood Mead, for eight years 
chief of the irrigation enterprises of Vic- 
toria, Australia, and originator of the 
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advanced colonization methods practised 
on the Australian tracts, is asking Con- 
gress and the Interior Department to 
give the Australian system a trial. He 
proposes that the government buy the 
gooo as yet unimproved acres of the 
Orland project, classify and subdivide 
the land and sell it in small tracts at cost, 
lus fifteen per cent to cover expenses. 
The purchaser is to be given thirty years 
in which to pay for the land, remitting 
four and a half per cent interest and one 
and a half per cent of the principal every 
year. The government is to level and pre- 
pare the land for the settlers, erect their 
fences and put up their houses, the settlers 
to pay 40 per cent of the cost of these im-. 
provements in cash and borrowing the 


‘remaining 60 per cent from the govern- 


ment at four or five per cent. Under this 
plan the man with $2000 could success- 
fully acquire, improve, stock and operate 
a forty-acre dairy farm; under the old 
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Proof of the Climate! 


These bees have reverted to the habits of 

their ancestors in India and built their abode 

right out in the open in the branches of a 

tree. The daring colony, which came 

through the winter in good condition, makes 

its home on a ranch near Lemoore, Kings 
county, California 


system of unaided, undirected individual 
effort he could have acquired such a farm 
with so small a capital only by almost 
superhuman efforts and sacrifices. 

The Australian plan, however, requires 
not only a careful selection of the settlers, 
but it also necessitates government super- 
vision over the private affairs of the 
colonists. Unfortunately the number of 
chronic kickers, slackers and skirkers is 
large everywhere and the government, 
having a mortgage of ninety per cent on 
land and water, of sixty per cent on all 
improvements, could not afford to toler- 
ate shirking and shiftlessness. Wherever 
paternalistic benefits are distributed, 
certain individual rights and prerogatives 
must be surrendered. Will the future 
Orland colonists like it when the project 
manager tells them to put a new coat of 
paint on the government-built house and 
to repair the government-built hog fence? 
Will-they submit to supervision and dis- 
cipline in return for financial assistance? 
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The proposed Orland experiment is 
worth trying. If it succeeds it will be the 
first step in realizing the dream of a na- 
tion with a backbone consisting of mil- 
lions of small, independent farmers and 
landowners. If it fails, it will be time for 
conscious efforts to remedy the influence 
of unrestrained individualism on the 
American character. 


Safeguarding the North Pacific 


INCE 1910 three vessels belonging 
to the government have been 
wrecked in Alaskan waters, in- 
volving a loss of $800,000. Though 

complete data on all wrecks are lacking, a 
compilation made by the Alaska Bureau 
of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce 
shows that, since the acquisition of 
Alaska, 402 vessels have come to grief at 
sea or on the hidden rocks of the terri- 
tory’s tremendous coast line. The mone- 
tary loss in hulls and cargoes exceeds 
thirteen million dollars, most of it in- 
curred since 1900. According to the 
“Pacific Fisherman,” it is positively 
known that 449 lives were lost in nine- 
teen wrecks. 

If Congress cannot spare the money for 
additional surveys, better maps, more 
buoys and lighthouses in Alaskan waters, 
the nation needs a business manager with 
autocratic powers. 


The Water Power Situation 
ONTRARY to the claims of the 


electric interests, the develop- 

ment of the West’s water power 

has not been throttled by the lack 
of comprehensive, liberal laws regulating 
the use of falling water on the public 
domain. In the decade between 1902 
and 1912 the thirty-four states east of the 
Rockies merely doubled the capacity of 
their water-power plants, increased it 
by 98 per cent. The eleven Western 
states, during the same period, built 
enough new hydro-electric plants to 
raise their output by 451 per cent. 

In the three years since 1912 the West 
has built new hydro-electric plants with a 
total capacity of 200,000 horsepower; in 
the five years preceding 1912 the total 
new construction was only 145,000 horse- 
power. When it is remembered that half 
of all the hydro-electric plants in the West 
are operating parts of their generating, 
storage or transmission systems under 
revocable federal permits, it becomes 
clear that even this objectionable feature 
has failed to stop the growth of the West’s 
hydro-electric industry. In truth, it has 
so little stopped or even retarded this 
growth that in many districts the supply 
of hydro-electric power is larger than the 
demand for it. 

In view of these facts the oft-repeated 
allegation that the normal development 
of the West’s hydro-electric industry is 
being strangled by the federal govern- 
ment is absurd. Equally absurd is the 
fear of an hydro-electric monopoly fos- 
tered assiduously by the ultra-conserva- 
tionists. Extensive inter-connection of 
water-power plants is a blessing from 
every standpoint, not a curse. Without 
this inter-connection the service would 
either be irregular and poor or else, owing 
to the necessity of maintaining steam 
plants in reserve, its cost would be higher. 
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Anyway, what difference does it make 
whether ten men or ten thousand control 
the hydro-electric systems so long as the 
public, through the utility commissions, 
retains control over rates and service? 

To do away with the objectionable 
revocable-permit system, the govern- 
ment in the Ferris bill, twice passed by 
the House, has offered to lease power 
sites on public land for a period of fifty 
years, surrounding this lease with con- 
ditions which safeguard the public’s in- 
terest. The Ferris bill died in the Senate 
during the last session; now the House 
has repassed the Ferris bill, but the Senate 
still balks. It is endeavoring to weaken 
the act so as to give the power interests 
reater privileges and fewer obligations. 
t is to be hoped that the House will 
summarily reject the Senate substitute 
for the Ferris bill. There is no hurry. 
The West has a surplus of hydro-electric 
current at present; when additional power 
is needed, opposition to the Ferris bill will 
cease abruptly. If the House will only 
stiffen its backbone and wait patiently 
for a session or two, the Senate will come 
around to its viewpoint. 


The Columbus Raid 


HF, territory of the United States 

has not been invaded. Villa’s band 

of cut-throats did not constitute 

an “army”; the raid on Columbus, 
New Mexico, was the work of bandits. 
Of course it is the duty of the Ameri- 
can government to exterminate these 
bands, to pursue them as far as 
needed into Mexican territory regard- 
less of the impotent Carranza  gov- 
ernment, to make prompt use of con- 
venient blank walls and firing squads, 
but this relentless pursuit of organized 
highway robbers need not lead to war 
with the Mexican nation. If Carranza 
proves that he has the ability to pacify 
the country and protect American lives 
outside of Villa’s sphere, there is no rea- 
son for interference. The Columbus raid 
does not alter the general situation unless 
it should become clear that Carranza is 
too small and weak for his big job. 

Now the question arises from a perusal 
of the press reports concerning the Colum- 
bus raid: Why were no sentinels sta- 
tioned in the deep draw which enabled 
Villa’s band to sneak past the cavalry 
camp into the town of Columbus? The 
successful surprise reflects no credit upon 
the watchfulness and efficiency of the 
army if the first press dispatches have 
correctly described the events that brought 
Mexico into the foreground again. 


The Case of the “Lunger” 


L PASO owes a large part of its 
marvelous growth to the “unger.” 
Hundreds of its successful business 
men came to El Paso to seek 

health, found it, staid and became im- 
portant factors in the border city’s de- 
velopment. Almost every city and town 
in the sunny Southwest can point to mul- 
titudes of similar examples of healing and 
success. As a health-restorer the spark- 
ling air of the Southwest has abundantly 
proved its power. 
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But this air alone cannot keep even an 
invalid alive; there is no manna in the 
Southwest. Room and board must be 
paid for. Of the ten or fifteen thousand 
sufferers who annually arrive in the South- 
west, many, too many are almost penni- 
less on arrival. Disappointed in their 
hopes of an immediate cure, of light work 
at which to make a living, these indigent 
invalids die like flies. The California 
State Board of Health estimates that in 
many districts ten per cent of the newly 
arrived tuberculars cross the Divide 
within thirty days after arrival, and that 
thirty to fifty per cent of the indigent 
patients succumb to worry and disease in 
six months. 

Yet the Southwest is doing all in its 
power to save them. In a single year the 
Los Angeles county hospital cared for a 
thousand tubercular indigents; less than 
fifty of them were Californians. Similar 
percentages can be produced by many 
localities in Arizona, New Mexico, Texas 
and Colorado. 

Obviously it is unfair both to the in- 
valids and to the Southwest to throw the 
entire burden of the non-resident patients’ 
support upon the states with a curative 
climate. Yet these indigents deserve aid 
and assistance. Therefore it is proposed 
that the nation nay out of its treasury a 
subsidy of five doilars a week per patient 
to institutions caring for penniless non- 
resident victims of the White Plague, pro- 
vided the institutions maintain the stand- 
ard established by the U. S. Public 
Health Service under whose jurisdiction 
the appropriation is to be expended. 
Through such an act of national gener- 
osity the capacity of public and private 
sanitaria in the Southwest could be 
doubled and trebled, thousands of lives 
could be saved annually. 

Is it necessary to emphasize the im- 
portance of saving lives in this age when 
no instrument of destruction and death 
is considered too expensive by the most 
highly civilized nations? 


Discipline Versus Democracy 


EN thousand Australian soldiers 

went on strike, terrorized a large 

city, smashed and looted shops, 

killed and were killed because the 
daily period of drill was to be increased 
by an hour and a half. 

A — Canadian soidiers similarly 
terrorized Calgary, Alberta, smashed 
restaurants, a dance hall, gutted a hotel 
and plundered its bar. In both cases the 
civilian police was practically powerless. 

A powerful warning lies in these out- 
breaks, a warning particularly applicable 
to the United States. The men who 
rioted, looted and fought were not con- 
scripts; they had voluntarily offered their 
services, taken the oath of obedience in 
order to defend the mother country in a 
grave crisis. They knew that drill, drill, 
drill, incessant drill of the hardest kind 
was necessary to fit them for the self- 
assumed duty. Yet they balked, attacked 
the country they had sworn to defend 
when they were asked to carry out the 
work they had volunteered to do. 

In Australia, in Canada and in the 
United States democracy has almost gone 
to seed. The freedom of the individual to 
do as he pleases has been over-emphasized. 


There is an underlying stratum of fact in 
the charge that these countries are not or- 

anized nations but merely immense mobs, 
Though the charge is overdrawn, never- 
theless it contains a grain of truth. No 
democracy can be truly free until the in- 
dividual has learned that obedience to the 
laws he helps to make, to the authorities 
he helps to elect is an imperative duty, an 
obligation not to be disregarded when it 
pe with his personal whims. A 
democracy must learn and practice .¢/j- 
discipline if it would maintain its place in 
the sun. 

Under the stress of a world catastrophe 
the governments of the most democratic 
nations are pruning individual rights with 


.a ruthless hand, demanding impiicit 


respect for their orders from every indi- 
vidual that the whole may survive. Why 
not carry a modicum of this war-born 
spirit, of this enforced team work into 
the labors of peace? If discipline helps a 
nation to survive a period of tremendous 
stress, will not discipline—without which 
team work is impossible—also help to 
make a nation great and prosperous in 
normal times? 

The outbreaks in Australia and Canada 
are symptoms of the lack of self-discip]: ne, 
of the contempt in which law and : 
thority are held in these countries—: ind 
in the United States. Yet discipline pays. 
There are many American employers who 

eagerly bid for the services of discharged 
soldiers because these men have learned to 
obey orders, not slavishly, but without 
that I-am-just-as-good-as-you-are spirit 
that destroys the efficiency of any organi- 
zation, military, industrial or political. 
Even the Socialists exact implicit obe- 
dience to the mandates of the party, de- 
mand signed, undated resignations of all 
successful candidates the better to en- 
force party discipline. 

If military drill will teach Americans 
the respect due the laws they themselves 
made and the authorities they have 
elected, compulsory universal training— 
with voluntary service—would be a good 
step to take even without danger of in- 
vasion from abroad. 


Montana’s Turn Next 


HREE years ago about this time 

seven stock exchanges were run- 

ning full blast in Calgary, a thou- 

sand oil companies had been or- 
ganized in Alberta and the presses could 
not turn out the stock certificates fast 
enough. Of the Alberta oil boom not 
much is left except headaches, litigation 
and liquidation. ‘The same remarks apply 
to the boomlet that grew in Puget Sound 
two and half years ago; it died in a hurry 
when the Post-/ntelligencer stepped on tt 
and the oil did not come. Spokane caught 
the fever, but recovered in a few weeks. 
And now it’s Montana’s turn. 

Near Havre and Glendive large gas 
wells have been brought in. Gas often 
is the forerunner of oil. Oil has gone up 
everywhere; gasoline more so. Money 1s 
abundant everywhere in Montana. 
Twenty-five-cent copper, dollar-wheat, 
horses at war prices and three consecut tive 
seasons of big crops have lined Montana ’s 
pockets. Whether oil is or is not struck, 
the state is ripe for a thorough shearing 
by the oil-stock promoter. 
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The only fly in the speculative cocktail 
is the act of the Secretary of the Interior 
who withdrew more than half a million 
Montana acres from entry as soon as the 
wells began to spout gas. But there is 
enough patented land left to part at 
least ten thousand fools from their money. 


The Timber-Land Puzzle 


WENTY years ago standing tim- 

ber in any quantity. could be 

bought in the West for a dollar a 

thousand feet, board measure, or 
less. Immense areas of timber land 
changed hands at far lower prices. 
Thousands of timber claims taken up by 
dummies and speculators brought only a 
few hundred dollars per quarter section, 
As tie price of standing timber went up, 
the little fellows dropped out of the game; 
only the big operators could afford to 
keen on buying, and most of them bought 
with borrowed money. 


ati sas 


The Biggest 
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They have to pay interest on the mil- 
lions they borrowed to buy timber land 
with. The only way to earn the interest 
is to cut the trees and sell the lumber. 
The moment the mill stops, earnings 
cease, but the interest goes on merrily. 
Hence the long continued, chronic de- 
pression of the lumber business. The 
mills have to keep on sawing to earn the 
interest on the money borrowed to buy 
timber with; even if their output breaks 
the market’s back, they must keep on 
sawing wood to pay the bondholders. 
Likewise and also, they have to earn 
money with which to pay the taxes on the 
standing timber bought with borrowed 
capital. Interest and taxes raise the cost 
of standing timber until by-and-by it will 
be cheaper to buy stumpage in the 
National Forests from the government 
than to own it subject to a mortgage. 
The government pays neither interest nor 
taxes on its timber and a large part of 
the administration expense is raised by 
general taxation. 








Bear Ever Brought Down 


It weighed 1200 pounds and measured 10 feet 2 inches from tip to tail. It fell before the 
rifle of Capt. L. L. Bales, Alaska’s veteran guide and hunter. Big bears are not confined 


to A laska, however. 


Idaho offers a bounty on bears. 


Recently the bounty was with- 


drawn after $8000 had been paid out as the influx of bearskins threatened to deplete the 


fund. Apparently all the West’s wool has not yet been rubbed off 
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If the forest reserves had been created 
fifteen years earlier, the West’s lumber 
industry would be on a sounder base 
today. The government could regulate 
its timber sales according to the needs of 
the market; having neither interest nor 
taxes on immense timber tracts to pay, 
the mills could afford to curtail their out- 
put in dull seasons. As it is they must 
keep on cutting regardless of the state of 
the market or default on the bond inter- 
est. Not a few of the large operators 
have already been forced into the latter 
alternative. 

It would not be at all surprising if, dur- 
ing the next fifteen years, the crown of 
the timber king should turn out to consist 
largely of thorns. 


Conservation and Taxes 


HE tax on standing timber is a 
most important source of state 
and county revenue in Oregon, 
Idaho and Washington. The fed- 
eral government pays no tax either on the 
timber or the timber land in the National 
Forests. If the National Forests in Ore- 
gon were privately owned, they would 
pay into the state and county treasuries a 
total tax of approximately $800,000 per 
annum; instead of this sum the counties 
receive, as their share of timber sales and 
grazing fees, less than $75,000 a year. 

In a nutshell, the people of the Western 
states, through their inability to tax 
property belonging to the entire nation, 
pay a stiff annual price for Conservation, 
a tribute usually overlooked by ardent 
Conservationists east of the Rockies. It 
is this loss of revenue from untaxed fed- 
eral property which is primarily responsi- 
ble for a goodly number of the attacks on 
the Forest Service; naturally the tax- 
payers in the affected counties take a 
whack at the federal department closest 
at hand. Eastern Conservationists will 
do well to remember this tax issue when- 
ever they feel inclined to treat all Western 
objections as the insincere mouthings of 
grabbers, speculators and monopolists. 
Even the Forest Service is acknowledging 
the injustice of withholding three-fourths 
of all the property in certain sparsely 
settled counties from taxation, forcing 
the privately owned one-fourth to bear 
the entire burden. 

When these circumstances are consid- 
ered it becomes clear that Oregon is mak- 
ing no unjust demands when it asks that 
eighty per cent of the money to be de- 
rived from the sale of the timber and 
mineral on the two-million-acre railroad 
grant lands be turned over to the state 
and the affected counties for the benefit 
of the school and road funds. Roads are 
built and schools are maintained in the 
National Forests by the counties and 
states, not by the federal government. 
The state of Oregon and the affected 
counties have been taxing the grant lands 
for forty years. The tax income will 

ractically cease for the years while the 
Find and the timber are being disposed of. 
Perhaps the best and most feasible di- 
vision would be to turn into the National 
Forests the 300,000 acres of the grant 
lands lying in their boundaries and to turn 
over to the state and the counties eighty 
per cent of the proceeds derived from the 
sale of the remaining million and three- 
quarter acres. 




































































Steps coming up the walk sent color into her face 


The Striking of the Clock 


HE men had finished their dinners 
in the shade of the barn. They 
had emptied their pails, beaten 
them upside down on the ground, 
put on the lids and risen stumblingly. 
The one in advance, looking back and 
talking as he turned the corner of the 
building, stepped on something soft. It 
was the hand of a man, protruding 
through the open door. He saw it and 
recoiled. The others also saw and they 
sprang into the barn. 
He was lying in a grotesque huddle, his 
head bent back under the weight of his 
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By Elizabeth Irons Folsom 


Drawing by Arthur Cahill 


heavy body, his arms outspread; the hay 
that had fallen with him from the loft 
scattered over and about him. 

They picked him up and laid him on the 
grass outside and straightened his limbs. 
They could see where his head had 
struck the iron wheel of the planter; his 
hands, still limp, were chill. He must 
have lain in that strange heap all the 
time they were eating their dinners just 
beyond the wall, and laughing. Strange 
they had not heard him fall! 


A GIRL sped down the uneven walk 
from the kitchen door and dropped 
on her knees beside him. The sun flecked 
her tawny hair and touched into relief the 
oval of her face. She raised eyes purple 
with horror to the man standing opposite. 
“The doctor!” she gasped. 

The men pointed silently to where 
across the field a horse was galloping, 
urged by its hatless rider taking the short 
cut to'the village. 

The girl put a hand fearfully on the 
breast of the prostrate man. Thena lad 
touched her shoulder and she sprang t¢ 
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The Striking of the Clock: Elizabeth Irons Folsom 


her feet and crowded her face into the 
sieeve of his calico shirt. The boy put 
his arm awkwardly about her and led her 
away. ieee 
They carried him into the house and 
put him on the lounge under the dining 
room windows and the girl who was his 
wife stood beside him and watched. His 
big coarse shoes made tall peaks above 
the red plush, the weight of his body 
sagged the springs until he slipped help- 
lessly—he who was so strong, so dominat- 
ing. 

She was silent through the useless visit 
of the doctor; through the confusion of 
the things later done; through the ques- 
tions; through the preparations the neigh- 
bor women made; through their condo- 
lences. She found the things that were 
wanted and when there was ncthing for 
her to get, she stood staring out over the 
fields, clasping and unclasping her fingers, 
a queer throb showing through the white- 
ness of her throat. 

When they had finished with him she 
went alone into the parlor where he lay. 
It was so little and he so big. There was 
just space to pass him at his feet and not 
at all space at his head: the room was all 
him. [he majesty of death swathed 
everything; the very knobs on the chair 
tops looked stern and significant in that 
panoply of death. Only the crocheted 
tidies, the silk scarf across the organ 
seemed pert—seemed as if they were mak- 
ing an effort to brazen themselves 
through. She took them quickly away. 

When she came out, clinging to the door 
frame, she was encircled by friendly arms. 
“Go up stairs and rest,” they adjured. 

She went slowly up the bare stairs that 
led from the dining room and to the little 
room shoved in under the front gable. 
She shut the door and stood against it. 
In front of her was a mirror and the girl 
she saw there looked at her strangely; as 
she went forward to see what the girl 
meant, the reflected eyes glowed into hers. 
There was a gleam, a flash of that which 
made the girl suddenly put her hands up 
over her mouth; her eyes glowed into 
those of the reflected girl. Then she took 
off her apron and hung it over the mirror 
and lay down on the bed, pressing her 
eyelids tightly shut. 

The apron hung over the mirror all the 
next day and the next. Those days were 
a blur of comings and goings, of ordinary 
things done unnaturally, of the parlor 
dominating all. She listened quickly to 
new arriving voices; now and then she 
turned suddenly at a coming step and 
those moments were the only alive spots 
in the blurred hours. 


FTER it was all over, even to the slow 

departure of the women from the 
next farms, she went up stairs and took 
the apron from the mirror and flashed 
a glance into it. She took off her black 
dress and reached a blue and white cotton 
frock from the closet and put it on. It 
had a big blue bow cockading from under 
her chin. She ripped the fon off and 
pinned on a black one, patting it that it 
might lie flat and straight. She brushed 
er hair until it shone, coiled it high and 
went down stairs into the dining room. 
She lighted the lamp and walked back 
and forth, standing at each window a 
while and peering into the fading light; 
then she sat down by the table, spread 
ef arms upon it and listened. 


She did not move when steps coming 
up the walk sent color into her face. 
When the door had opened and closed 
she reached out her hands, palm upward, 
resting on the table. 

“TI thought you would come sooner,” 
she said. 

The man was young and tall and slight. 
His face, clear cut, browned, was haggard; 
there were circles about his eyes. He 
looked unkempt and blown by the wind 
and as if he might have ridden far and 
long. He dropped his hat beside a chair 
and sat down opposite her. He did not 
touch her outstretched hands. 

“T thought you would come sooner,” 
she repeated. 

“T only just heard. 
away.” 

“Oh then,” she answered. “I knew you 
would come if you knew.” 

The man reached suddenly across and 
took her hands. ‘‘Margie,” and his voice 
was weighted with tenderness, “Margie, 
I will not lie to you. I never have and 
this is no time to begin. I did not come 
because if I had I should have shouted 
aloud to everyone the thing that I am 
going to tell you now—and I wanted to 
-” you alone first and I wanted to think 

ests. 

She looked at him, but there were wisps 
of smiles about her mouth, caress in every 
one of them. 

“Yes?” questioningly, less interested 
in what he was to say than in his presence. 

He leaned farther across the table. He 
was gripping her arms at the elbows. 

“Margie, listen. I killed him!’ 


I have been— 


HE girl’s lips dropped apart and 

she caught her breath. She 
clasped her fingers about his arms. 

“Don’t say such things,” in a shocked 

whisper. “He fell, Hort, from the loft— 

you must have heard. What makes you 

an aD things! He fell—he struck his 


head— 

“Yes, he fell. But I pushed him down.” 

She dragged her hands from his clasp 
and they clutched each other at her 
throat. She rose to her feet, leaning 
against the table and staring at him. 

He had risen too and his face was in 
shadow above her. “Listen,” he said 
again. “Every word I am going to say is 
God’s truth; I found him in the barn—I 
had come over for some seed—not to 
quarrel. He was i» a bad temper and he 
said this to me: 

***T want you to keep away from here! 
I know why you come! I want you to 
keep away from my wife!’ And I an- 
swered him quietly—I did, Margie, and 
he swore and said I was a cur anyhow. 
Then I got suddenly hot all over and furi- 
ous and I answered him back and I told 
him that I knew what he had done; that 
I knew how he had stolen you from me 
by keeping my letters back from you. I 
told him that I knew he had lied to you 
about me, that he had told you I had gone 
away for good, that he knew of another 
girl, that he had taken advantage of you 
because he was so much older and you did 
not understand and that he had urged 
you to marry him and have a home for 
Bud and yourself and that I was werth- 
less—and that he had stolen you—” 

The girl had backed away from hia 
against the wall, pulling with her the 
chair in which she had sat. She fenced 
herself from him with its high back. 
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“He ordered me off the place and 
climbed into the loft. I went after him. 
I struck him first and we fought there 
in the hay. It was a slippery place to 
fight a man but I am stronger than he was 
even if he was so big, and I got him down 
and I pounded him and I choked him 
and presently he cried ‘enough’ and 
stopped fighting. And after he stopped,” 
he ee slowly, each word like a blow, 
“and after he had stopped and after he 
had said ‘enough’ I threw him backward 
and I heard him fall-through the opening. 
I heard him strike-the floor and then | 
climbed out of the window on the other 
side and went through the orchard home 
and got on my horse and rode away into 
the hills and stayed there and did not 
come back till last night—” 

He looked at her then for the first time 
flattened against the wall, gripping the 
chair. 

“You little girl!’ he said pityingly. 
“Did they suspect me, Margie!” 

“No, no! Oh, no!” she gasped. 

The man walked to the window and 
stood there. She slipped back to the 
table and laid her head upon it. After a 
long time she spoke. ‘ 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Give myself up. But I wanted to see 
you first. [I am going tonight and give 
myself up.” 

She cried aloud. “O Hort! Must you? 
How would that help?” He came back 
to the table. 

“T decided at first that I would not tell 
even you. I said to myself that we have 
had sorrow enough and it was our due to 
take what we could get of happiness. No 
one could know. I decided I would keep 
still and that I could have you and be 
happy. But after a while I knew I could 
not take you that way, that it must all be 
fair and square and that I must pay for 
what I had done—” 

“O Hort! But you did not mean to 
kill him!” 

“He had said ‘enough.’ 
meant to.” 


I must have 


HERE was again a long silence. 
He picked up his hat from the floor. 

“T must go. 1 must get it over—this 
telling.” 

She ran to him. “Not yet! Not just 
yet,” she cried. “Oh, we have tried to 
do right, Hort—we haven’t seen each 
other since I married him. He did steal 
me! He did lie to me! He told me such 
things about you—”’ 

She was walking swiftly back and forth 
across the room, crying openly. 

“And we had tried to do right by him 
because I was his wife. And I tried to 
forget and be good to him. Oh!” witha 
wail, “just that day I tried to be kind and 
he was so angry. He was so angry about 
something and would not answer me. 
And when he went to the door I went with 
him and I put my hand on his arm and he 
threw it off and it struck the door and 
hurt it. See, where it was hurt?—and 
even then I tried to be kind. Somehow I 
felt queerly about him that day, I won- 
dered why he was so angry. It was al- 
most like a _ presentiment—I noticed 
things so. I stayed at the door. I saw 
how he kicked the kitten off the step and 
I stood there and watched him all the way 
down to the barn. The clock was just 
striking over in the village and I counted 

(Continued on page 64) 





She is the happy mistress of an orchard, bought and 
improved out of her earnings and now 


ready to earn a living for her 


RS. MARION MacRAE, the 

owner of Larkspur apple or- 

chards, in the Hood river val- 

ley, Oregon, is a horticulturist 
whose experience 1s worth weighing, con- 
sidered from whatsoever point of view. 
With a capital insufficient for the present- 
day Easter bonnet, she went to this 
scenic fruit region in the heart of the Cas- 
cades, a few years ago, and secured an 
option on 25 acres of uncleared bench 
land. She paid for her little tract by do- 
ing reportorial work on a Portland daily 
newspaper, later taking up the sale of 
fruit lands in the valley which was fast 
becoming known in the big markets of 
the world for its fine strawberries and 
apples. 

Gradually, as she could earn the extra 
money for improvement, Mrs. MacRae 
got her land cleared and set to commercial 
orchard. For the first three years the 
devoted orchardist pruned her young 
trees herself, having lessons and super- 
vision in the earlier days from a scientific 
horticulturist. 

The happy little ranch mistress talks 
entertainingly as well as logically of the 
qualities that go to make success in horti- 
culture out there. 

“A steady head and active brain are 
even more necessary,” she emphasizes, 
“in farming or fruit-raising, then are 
willing hands and strong back. Mere 
physical labor won’t accomplish anything 
without good head work to direct it.” 

When the question was put as to other 
women ranchers and orchardists in her 
section, she replied that there were many 
who, to her own knowledge, were coming 
out successfully in the work. 

“On the other hand,” she said, after 
deliberation, “I know other women who 
have put their capital in property with- 
out exercising any judgment in selection 








of land, and_ without 
knowing anything about 
the business. And then 
they are unreasonable 
enough to expect large har- 
vest returns while they sit 
on the veranda, doing em- 
broidery or tatting, or 
perhaps reading the best 
sellers. It’s a sysvem that 
won’t work in this any 
more than im cther lines 
of business.” 

With some impatience 
over this type of orchard- 
ist, the Larkspur enthus- 
jast went on, with em- 
phasis: 

“T tell you, when the 
colt gets a nail in his foot, 
or the spraying machine 
breaks down, or a main 
limb tears loose from the 
parent stock, the woman 
fruit-raiser has got to 
know what to do just as 
much as a man in the same 
situation would, and do it 
just as quick. She must be 
able to detect the presence 
of any disease or pest at the earliest mo- 
ment. In Oregon, you know, it costs a fine 
of $20 to have San Jose scale discovered on 
one of your apples, and the fruit inspector 
has full authority to come and cut the 
infected trees. ‘The woman orchardist 
must know, also, how to prul.e, spray, 
thin, prop and tie, how to bud and graft. 
Above all, she must under- 
stand cultivation, which 
means far more than mak- 
ing the ground look pretty 
ontop. Then there is the 
irrigation problem, which 
has to be solved by actual 
experience.” 

Mrs. MacRae was asked 
if she had any advice to 
offer to her sisters of the 
cities who in many in- 
stances were looking long- 
ingly toward life in the 
country, with its freedom, 
sanity and health. She 
shook her head at first, 
but reflecting, said: 

“If what I have just 
said isn’t enough, both in 
the way of encouragement 
and discouragement, I 
might add that the school 
teacher or girl who has 
saved up a few hundred 
dollars from store or office 
earnings ofttimes yearns 
out upon that vista of farm 
life shown in a certain class 
of publications, but she 
should give the matter 
careful consideration from 
a business standpoint, and 
also arm herself with 
practical knowledge before 
risking the investment of 
her small fortune. We 


He is thirt 


read of the successes more frequently th 
the failures. But the level-headed wom 
will investigate both, nor risk being dj 
illusioned and disappointed by plungiy 
in all unprepared for the work. If sh 
has the qualities I just now enumerated 
and persistent courage added thereuny 
she is more than likely to make good; sh 
is evens sure to do it.” 
eing reminded gently that in her ow 

case she had “plunged” in the matter, 
the land investment, having no capitalt 
go on, and, moreover, had been oblige 
to acquire her horticultural education e 
tirely in her own growing orchard, 
Larkspur lady answered in rebutta': 

“Yes, but I had nothing to lose, all t 
gain. I had a means of making my liviy 
and paying for my land, and | have ng 
even now allowed myself to grow rusty 
on my earning capacity. So by this com 
bination I have been enabled to hold 
through thick and thin, and in the e 
have grown an orchard that will |eno 
forth make me a living without any m 
terial physical labor on my part. But 
Larkspurs are not picked up just an 


day!” L. B. Exuis, 
U 
WESTERNER who, although 


has at the age of 30 accomplished 
enough, perhaps, to satisfy the ambition 
of the ordinary man, is still a comer 
That is George Palmer Putnam, of Ben 
Oregon, editor of a country newspaper 
an author of note and secretary to Gov 
ernor James Withycombe. 


y years old. He was mayor of his town at 


twenty-two and he is largely responsible 


today for a governor’s popularity 
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Putnam has a knack of knowing what 
is going on, and should go on. He keeps 
his eyes open and his mouth shut when 
not using it, but is a forceful, pleasing 
and often humorous public speaker. He 
is not a politician by inclination and, al- 
though he shirks none of his duties as a 
citizen, if he was to do what appeals to 
him most it is more than likely that right 
now he would be trailing a packhorse 
through the highlands of the Cascade 
mountains—or, perhaps, exploring in 
Thibet 

Mr. Putnam stands six feet two and has 
the rotnd and graceful proportions of a 
column rule. His weight is about 170 
pounds —all energy, except a large chunk 
of good common sense. He was born 
near New Y ork, but has been so success- 
ful in forgetting that fact that he recently 
refused a position there carrying double 
his present salary. His father, who 
recent! died, was a member of the pub- 
lishing firm of G. P. Putnam Sons, after 
whose founder young George was named. 

Had George P., Jr., been a robust lad, 
he would have most likely followed in his 
father’s footsteps. To see him today one 
would not recognize the puny boy whose 
wanderings over the globe in a search for 
health brought him to Oregon. 

At 22 years of age, and soon after 
reaching Bend, Putnam was chosen 
mayor and was reélected by an over- 
whelming vote. In 1911 Putnam and his 
bride toured Central America for half a 
ear, whence he sent articles to SUNSET 

AGAZINE and other periodicals. He is 




































































































































She is a lady who ‘*goes everywhere’’—very often where 
no white woman has preceded her—probably the 
most far-traveled woman in the world 


the author of ‘““The South- 
land of North America,” 
and a delightful volume of 
Oregon sketches, entitled 
“In the Oregon Country.” 
ELBertT BEDE. 


U 


HERE is one man in 
this Pacific North- 
west who believes that a 
red-headed boy is handi- 
capped by the color of his 
hair. He came to this 
conclusion on account of 
his own experiences, for 
hard luck and hard knocks 
came to him, as he be- 
lieves, largely on account 
of his shock and mop of 
fiery red, which earned for 
, him the sobriquet of “Red 
yClemmer.” Not that he 
lacked the sand and grit 
that are the usual accom- 
animent of the red- 
Ciel boy, for without 
these he would never 
have risen from newsy to plumber’s assist- 
ant, from book-keeper to salesman, from 
dentist to movie magnate, for he is now 


the owner of the “Clemmer,” about the 
most beautiful and best equipped photo- 
play house in this Northwest, besides be- 


ing in part the owner of another of the 
leading moving picture houses in Spokane, 
Washington. 


About two years ago, Dr. Howard 
Clemmer of Spokane 
started a “Red- head 


Club,” to which any sorrel- 
topped boy of from six to 
sixteen could be admitted, 
if the floridity of his head- 
piece and agreement to be- 
have and respond to roll- 
calls were sufficiently satis- 
factory to the doctor. 

The club now has a ros- 
ter of two hundred, and 
each member is the proud 
wearer of a button. One 
of his brightest boys, on 
reporting to his mother 
that he could now go to 
“Doc” Clemmer’s show 
free, was asked: ‘Why, 
Henry, how can you do 
that?” “Oh, just by 
showing my bean and my 
button,” responded the 
proud member. 

The organization takes 
part in nearly all parades 
and many entertainments 
of a booster order; its 
members, with Dr. Clem- 
mer at the head, parade 
bareheaded in all kinds of 
wind and weather, and 
their lusty yells can be 
heard for blocks. 

On Christmas of 1914 a 
prominent banker prom- 
ised to place on deposit one 





His hair is red and because of it he has founded a thriving 
booster club of ‘‘scarlet beans’’ for the encourage- 


ment of sorrel-topped boys 


dollar to the credit of each member, pro- 
vided such deposit and its accretions were 
not disturbed for five years; and Dr. 
Clemmer addsa substantial sum each year 
to those showing the proper spirit of saving. 

For a time he invited its members to a 
Saturday morning exhibition at his com- 
fortable ““Clemmer.”” These became so 
popular and enjoyable that hé now has 
inaugurated a regular Saturday morning 
program for children, which includes 
instructive films as well as comics, with 
the result that the theatre is packed with 
a hilarious crowd of enthusiastic young- 
sters paying tribute to the man whose 
remarkable love of children has caused 
him to initiate and maintain these di- 
vertisements. 

If one wants an exhibition of real, gen- 
uine simon-pure enthusiasm, all that is 
necessary is to call on the Clemmer Red- 
Heads. SAMUEL R. STERN. 


U 


HE has been called the most far-trav- 

eled woman in the world and geographi- 
cal societies list her among the seven 
greatest world travelers, yet . Harriet 
Chalmers Adams holds to the idea that 
she is a Westerner because she was born 
one and married one with whom she went 
to school at her birthplace, Stockton, 
California. But having thus established 
a Western residence, she has been about 
everywhere since. She has penetrated to 
scores of places where no white woman 
has ever been. She has slept on a moun- 
tain peak 15,000 feet above the sea; she 
has been at the headwaters of the Ama- 
zon. She has visited every former Span- 
ish possession. For ten years Mrs. 
Adams has been writing and lecturing on 
South America. Her husband, Franklin 
P. Adams, is editor of the Pan-American 
Magazine, at Washington; and there Mrs. 
Adams is at home, whenever that may 
e. Cotvin B. Brown. 
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rafting Romance ona Rose- Tree 
The True Story of Dona Maria Bonifacio and 


General Sherman at Monterey 


By Nellie Van de Grift Sanchez 


HE recent death 
of Doha Maria 
Ygnacia_ . Boni- 
facio at Mon- 
terey resulted in the re- 
appearance in the news- 
papers of the old roman- 
tic tale of an alleged love 
affair between this well- 
known lady and General 
Sherman. This seems 
to be an opportune time 
to contradict this foolish 
story, which had no 
foundation except in 
somebody’s over-fervid 
imagination. This much 
is certainly true—that 
Seforita Bonifacio and 
the young American of- 
ficer became acquainted 
during his stay at Mon- 
terey, that he may have 
visited at her house, and 
probably was her danc- 
ing partner at many a 
gay ball in the little 
town, W hich was then 
in its heyday; and cer- 
tain it is that a fine old 
rose tree, of the cloth-of- 
gold species, has for 
many years unfolded its 
rich yellow blooms in her 
garden. Further than 
these few plain facts 
there is no truth in the 
tale, and it may be posi- 
tively asserted that no romantic affection 
existed at any time between this pair. 
How the story originated I cannot say, 
but by dint of constant repetition it has 
come to be accepted as a fact by large 
numbers of romance loving persons, and 
even the lady in the case herself, as she 
assured me years ago, became so weary of 
ineffectual denials that she finally let the 
thing take its course and ceased to con- 
tradict it. Of such stuff are history and 
traditions made! 

Let it be said that this statement of the 
truth of the case is not made in an icono- 
clastic spirit, nor through any lack of 
appreciation of genuine romance, but 
rather through a firm belief that tradi- 
tion, to have any value, should be based 
upon a semblance, at least, of truth. 
Besides, looked at rightly, the story does 
no credit to either party, and should be 
contradicted for that reason, if for no 
other. It represents the Senorita Boni- 
facio, who, as all her friends know, was a 
strong, courageous, proud and _high- 
spirited woman, in the humiliating role of 
a forlorn and jilted damsel, meekly wait- 
ing for the lover that never returned. 
Nothing could be more contrary to her 
real nature. And as for that bluff and 
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Senorita Bonifacio (from a late photograph) 

who grew weary of refuting the legend 

about herself and ‘‘Tecumseh’’ Sherman 
and the ancient rose-tree in her garden 


gallant soldier, Tecumseh Sherman, he 
would scarcely be pleased, were he alive, 
to know that he had been made to play so 
mean and treacherous a part. 

Added to this, such laboréd efforts to 
add interest to the personality and life of 
this charming woman are wholly gratui- 
tous, for in her true self she possessed 
attractions that needed no embroideries 
of cheap romance. 

In the merry days of the old capital 


there is no doubt that 
she was a leading figure 
in social functions, and 
even after many years 
she. still kept relics of 
those dead _ gayeties 
stored away in a cam. 
phorwood chest in her 
house. Sometimes, for 
the delectation of inti- 
mate friends, she would 
open this chest and 
draw from it reminders 
of the bygone days in 
the shape of old-fash- 
ioned wasp - waisted 
dresses, crimson velvets 
and rich gray brocades, 
embroidered mit tens, 
tiny slippers and cur 
ously mounted _ neck 
laces of pearls from the 
Baja California fisheries, 

t seems very likely 
that a real romance may 
have entered at some 
time into her life, for the 
sake of which she lived 
until the age of eighty- 
six a spinster, but if any 
sorrow of the sort ever 
touched her she let no 
sign of it appear, and, 
whatever may have been 
the inmost history of her 
heart, she presented a 
brave face to the world, 
and met life as it came to 
her with undaunted courage. 

In alldomestic arts she was wonderfully 
skilled. In the manufacture of lace, the 
Spanish “drawnwork” for which the women 
of her race are famous, she had few equals, 
and the sale of these filmy creations be- 
came her chief dependence when straiten- 
ing circumstances began to press upon 
her. Neither was she lacking in the finer 
accomplishments, for in the long living 
room stood a harp whose voice, long 
since silent, had once responded to the 
cunning touch of her fingers. And Father 
Time seemed to have forgotten her, till 
she became a marvel to all her friends 
for her look of eternal youth. 

Among the interesting, and authentic, 
circumstances of her life was her acquaint- 
ance with Robert Louis Stevenson, during 
his sojourn in Monterey. He had no Span- 
ish and she no English, but her vivacity 
and his Scotch wit interpreted for them. 

This is the true and unexaggerated por- 
trait of this remarkable woman, and 
surely it will be ackriowledged that she 
was not the sort to waste her life in vain 
regrets for a faithless lover. Had any 
man in truth ever treated her so cava- 
lierly, she would: have tossed her head in 
scorn and promptly forgotten him! 
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The Town That 
Died A-Bornin’ 


Grays Harbor City, 


“Ghost Town”’ 
the Forest 


By W. L. Morris 


{OME seven miles from the head of 
Grays Harbor, on the Washington 
coast, a melancholy string of piles 
reaches out into the water. Start- 
ing for no apparent purpose and ending, 
a mile or so from the shore, for no better 
excuse, only seafaring folk of an older 
generation recognize in the haggard 
sticks the skeleton of Grays Harbor City. 
A second-growth forest of fir and cedar 
today covers the greater part of the old 
site of the town, which was spread over 
the hills back of the big dock. Corner 
lots in that bustling town, a quarter of a 
century ago, were selling at $5000 
apiece. Every last one of the eight hun- 
dred and odd souls that composed the 
population was sure that realty prices 
were to mount far higher. Those lots 
now are tangles of ferns and tall grasses, 
of wild flowers and blackberry bushes. 
Rank underbrush almost hides the 
course of Summit avenue. It grows to 
the door of the Grays Harbor Company’s 
office, to the very door where, all through 
the night before October 15, 1890, waited 
a long line of weary men. 


HE morning light which found that 
line of sturdy farmers, fishermen and 
lumbermen of the West, with here and 
there a real estate operator from the East, 
waiting patiently to bid on the second 


a 


Mr. and Mrs. Adolph Jaeger, pioneers 
ef Grays Harbor City, and sole 
inhabitants of the ‘‘ghost town’’ 


in 


They stood in line all night to buy lots in the second addition to the town. 
A half-million dollars’ worth of realty was sold next day 


offering of town lots, revealed a city in 
embryo, ambitiously laid out. It had 
hotels and stores, one of the latter housed 
in a building costing $20,000; it had fine 
restaurants, seven ornately furnished 
saloons, scores of pretty homes and a dock 
that had cost $125,000. 

The twenty-six men who stood in line 
on that morning, twenty-five years ago, 
simply knew that their city was to be the 
metropolis of Grays Harbor. Before that 
day was over half a million dollars’ worth 
of realty had changed hands. Two men, 
between them, had acquired lots worth 
$130,000, paying down in cash a third of 
the price. 

They were all building on the future. 
Each was convinced that Grays Harbor 
City, its site on the north shore of the 
bay cleared but a twelvemonth before, 
was to be the western terminus of the 
Northern Pacific railway. A huge mill 
town was*planned by the founders. 
Settlers of the towns of Hoquiam and 
Aberdeen, the one three, the other seven 
miles to the east, also were planning mill 
towns. 


6 pes Grays Harbor City people felt 
assured, as did the Hoquiam and 
Aberdeen citizens, that so soon as the 
Northern Pacific railway should run 
down from Olympia to Grays Harbor, 
lumber mills and the value of their lots 
would rise out of the forest. 

But the coming of the railroad was long 
delayed. And when the Northern Pacific 
did decide to build to Grays Harbor from 
Olympia, it picked Ocosta, on the south 
and opposite shore of the harbor, for its 
terminus. And, just as this dispiriting 
news was received, the rumor was circu- 
lated that the Grays Harbor City town- 
site company must engage in litigation, 
presumably protracted and expensive, 
with the state over title to its tide-lands. 
So Grays Harbor City died aborning. 


Re there was no thought of failure 
in the minds of the nineteen men who 
composed the little party that set out in 
a scow from Hoquiam, one early spring 
morning in ’89, to lay the foundations of 
Grays Harbor City. The townsite com- 
pany put the men to work slashing timber. 
As the forest clearing progressed, a gang 


of thirty more, in charge of James M. 
Bowes, now a councilman of Aberdeen, 
was set to work building a wagon road to 
Hoquiam, three miles distant. 

ara was spent in even greater 
volume as the season advanced; first and 
last, possibly a million dollars was paid 
out. Summit avenue and Broadway and 
a half dozen other streets were graded. 
Residences grew up, tradesmen and spec- 
ulators from all parts of the West came 
in twos and threes. In the autumn of ’89 
the first sale of town lots was held. So 
magically had a town sprung up in the 
wilderness that the lots fetched from 
$100 to $1500, according to location. By 
the summer of 1890 the population had 
grown to 800, of whom 780 were males. 
The dock was completed at a cost of 
$125,000. A plant was erected, at a cost 
of $25,000, to manufacture shale brick. 
It was not quite ready to turn out bricks 
when the bubble burst. 

On October 15, 1890, the second addi- 

tion to the town was thrown upon the 
market. Two hundred men, including 
the twenty-six who stood on their feet 
the weary night through in front of the 
company’s offices, bought lots. 
Sells, who is a merchant in Bellingham 
now, bought the first lot. Two men, D. 
J. Johnson and one McMillan, bought 
$130,000 worth of realty. That day saw 
sales amounting to $500,000, and most of 
the land was sold for taxes within a year 
or two. 


—— rolls of the Grays Harbor county 
assessor show that in 18g0 lots in 
Grays Harbor City were assessed at 


values from $50 to $575. The standard 
assessment for a business lot seems to 
have been $430. Lots in additions to the 
town were assessed at $25. There were 
seventy-six blocks in the original plat of 
the town, and several hundred blocks in 
the additions. 

By 1892 assessed valuations in the 
business section had dropped to a maxi- 
mum of $50 and in the “suburbs” to $5. 
For many years now, the business section 
lots have been carried on the assessor’s rolls 
at from $1 to $2 each, lots in the suburbs 
maintaining the unvarying figure of $1. 

None of the builders of Grays Harbor 
City made any money from the enterprise. 
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Some fared forth into the world to do 
well elsewhere: men like Edgar Piper, 
to become publisher of the Portland 
Oregonian; with his brother, George, he 
had started a newspaper in Grays Harbor 
City, its field the farthest west of any 
publication in the United States; James 
Gilbert and Chester A. Congdon went to 
the Yakima valley to acquire apple or- 
chards from which they are reputed to 
have amassed fortunes which they later 
took to New York and turned into 
millions. 


ROADWAY, the town’s principal 

thoroughfare, is a woodland path 
now. We were ascending it, in search of 
the two lonely survivors of the town who, 
we had been told in Aberdeen, still dwelt 
in its ruins, when we met an ancient 
printer who emerged unexpectedly from 
the shade of a blackberry bush. 

“This old townsite does get to a man 
who has traveled like I have,” piped the 
ancient printer. “I’m seventy-nine, and 
I’ve seen things.” 

Plodding along up the hill, he told us 
of his travels. He had seen Virginia City 
when its population was 31,000, and again, 
fifteen years ago, when it had dwindled 
to less than 2000. Sonora he remembered 
when it was something more than the 
county seat of Tuolumne. “There wasn’t 
a city in California, outside of San Fran- 
cisco, to touch her,” he said; ‘‘and she’s 
all right now, but when I was there last 
all the cabins that used to line the road, 
both sides clear to Columbia City, was 
tumbled to the ground.” And he told us 
of an Arizona town that had disappeared 
because an irrigation ditch had been 
moved. 

“But all those towns had something 
to look back at,” said the ancient printer; 
“while this here Grays Harbor City never 
had the least bit of a look-in. I’ve worked 
in print shops all over the Coast and seen 
a sight of places, but this beats ’em all. 
Hark to that!” 

It was a mill whistle, borne on the va- 
grant wind from busy, bustling Hoquiam. 

“That’s what the Grays Harbor City 
folks hoped for; and never got. Look 
here!”” On all sides stretched the forest. 
The ancient printer bade us look to the 
east. 

“There, where you see the roof showing 
through the trees, there’s where Adolph 
Jaeger and his wife live,” he said. 
“They’ve stayed with the town. They’re 
most as old as I am, and I’m seventy-nine. 
Smith—Robert Weston Smith’s my 
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name. Of a Sunday, and times through 

the week, I like to walk out here and kick 

around among these Grays Harbor City 

ghosts. After you’ve talked with the 

Jaegers, come up this other way, where 

you see the buildings. That was the old 
usiness section.” 


;: a clearing stood a pretty little house, 
its garden a bower of flowers, the 
fragrance of yellow Sofrano roses and 
sweet-peas heavy in the air. On the 
porch of the little house, gazing con- 
tentedly out over the harbor, sat Adolph 
Jaeger, seventy-eight, hale and hearty, 
and his wife, whose strong, virile face and 
sturdy figure looked good for another 
score of years. Sole survivors of the one 
time population of Grays Harbor City 
were they. 

While they talked of days long gone by, 
one or the other would fill in gaps in the 
word pictures by pointing out crumbling 
roof, showing in the distance through 
mantling forest, or barely discernible 
woodland path, that represented store 
or house of friend. 

Jaeger, whose German nativity was 
apparent in his speech, had come.to the 
new town in 1889 to open a tailor shop. 
He paid $1000 for the lot, 50 by 140 feet, 
on which he built his home for another 
$1600. 

“We were going to do big things,” said 
the old man in deep, rumbling tones. “A 
general store we had. It was the best you 
find anywheres, with fine offices over- 
head. And a good hotel. There was 
butcher shop and grocery store and 
bakery. There was seven saloons. It 
was a city! Me, I was to make big 
money with my tailor shop.” 

Insensibly, as they both talked, the 
tense of their speech changed. 

“This house, where we sit, it is on 
Summit avenue,” explained the old man 
proudly. ‘This street is graded for three 
miles, all the way to Grass Creek. Yes, 
and if you walked up from the dock you 
were on Broadway. That is a fine street, 


’ 


too. 


RESENTLY, through the almost 
pathless wildwood that covered Sum- 
mit avenue, we pushed our way to the 
remains of Grays Harbor City’s business 
section. 
As we stood, idly speculating on the 
use of a frame structure’s shell, from its 
interior uprose a high, cracked voice: 


“Then I looked up at Nye, 
And he gazed upon me; 


And he rose with a sigh, 
And said, ‘Can this be? 

We are ruined by Chinese cheap labor.’— 
And he went for that heathen Chinee.” 


Through the warped, blistered doorway 
came the ancient printer, Robert Weston 
Smith, 

“See the ghosts anywhere?” he queried, 
“T been watching them play cards in here, 
Yep, this was a saloon I don’t reckon 
they was bothered much, if any, by the 
heathen Chinee here; but there’s been 
many a Scowegian rough house started 
from a card game in this shebang; ind 
men hurt worse’n old Nye hurt the 
heathen Chinee whose sleeves oozed 
cards. 

“Hear me reeling off ‘Plain Langu:ige 
from Truthful James’? Don’t know what 
put it into my head unless it was just 
thinking over old days, here and in Cali- 
fornia. Some folks that don’t know any 
better call that “The Heathen Chince.’ 
But I was setting type in the old Overland 
Monthly shop when Bret Harte passed 
those lines to the foreman to fill in a hole 
in the make-up; and I know what was 
their right title.” 


we par on the tottering porch of the 
old saloon, the ancient printer drib- 
bled history and anecdote. Away back 
in ’61 he had left his home in Indiana and 
had come over the plains to California 
and down the Feather river—he called it 
the Rio de la Plumas—to Oroville. There 
he worked for a space setting type for the 
Butte Record, published by George M. 
Crosett—who remembers Crosett’s Butte 
Record now?—then drifted down to San 
Francisco and on, in endless pilgrimages 
up and down the Coast, to camps that 
later evolved into cities; or that, like the 
ruins surrounding us, faded into wilder- 
ness. 


NEWSPAPER publisher in Ho- 

quiam, E. C. Moore, who still con- 
ducts a weekly paper in that city, wrote 
the obituary of Grays Harbor City in one 
line, one early winter morning in 189g0. 
He, even as Bret Harte, achieved fame in 
filling up a hole in the paper’s make-up. 
Turning from the window of his news- 
paper office, through which he had been 
watching a long line of wagons hauling 
away the building outfits of the Grays 
me il City townsite company, Moore 
called lazily to his foreman: “Bill, shove 
this line into the form and go to 
press: ‘Grays Harbor City terminus 
terminates.’ ” 











“The Mountain That Was God” 


In all ages different peoples have had different names for their supreme deity. In a parliament 
of religions this deity becomes ‘‘God’’ to them all. The Indians of the Northwest worshiped the snow- 
crowned majesty which came to be known to the white man as Mt. Tacoma and as Mt. Rainier. 
Fierce war raged between the partisans of these names and now a truce is declared and those who 
worship the grandeur of this father of many glaciers pay homage to “‘The Mountain.” 


The Court of the May Queen 


The West is gay with pageantry in the merry month of May. Green glades, already enriched 
with spring bloom, burst into magic flower with hosts of blossom-crowned children, with garlands 


and gauzy streamers floating in the sun. 


These are the subjects portrayed, in full color, in Sunset for May 
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Home in the West 














CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 


in planning the facade of this spacious home, nature was taken into partnership by architect and builder upon tapestry terms 


Consider Your Vines, How They Grow 


ONSIDER the vines on your 
house, how they grow. They stop 
not, neither do they sleep, and 
one day after you have been doing 

the latter for some time you will wake up 

and wonder why you did not wake sooner. 

The vines will have destroyed the value 

of the best architectural feature of your 

house or done some*other dastard trick 
you had not dreamed of while you slept. 

The fact is it will be all your fault, which 

is never a pleasant fact to face.* 

Vines, like people, have certain definite 
characteristics, and to get the best out of 
them those characteristics must be con- 
sidered—not after the vines are well on 
their way in life, but when they are set in 
the ground. The art of the Japanese 
gardener lies in his knowing from the 


start the part he wants his shrub or tree 
or vine to play in the general scheme of 
things, and he begins his training when 
the plant is in its infancy. 


E plant things haphazard, leave 

them to their will, and if the effect 
some years later is good, very well; if not, 
we cuss the plant and uproot it. The 
truth is that if one will but stop to think 
there is no reason for not knowing the 
exact intention of the Ficus repens, the 
Ampelopsis, the Bougainvillea and all the 
other common vines and creepers used in 
California. The Ficus repens intends to 
form a thick green mat on any wall where 
it can gain a foothold. Before planting 
it is the time to decide whether you want 


‘your wall entirely hidden by this thick 


green mat, or whether six or ten years 
after date you will hate it and want to 
ap the whole thing off. Will your house 


e spoiled or will it be improved by this 
green tapestry on the wall? It is well to 
remember, too, that the Ficus must be 
clipped three or four times a year or it 
will have the unkempt look of a man over- 
due at the barber’s, particularly after it 
has reached the roof where, untrimmed, 
it gives the impression of an unruly pom- 
padour. 

Like humans, too, are vines in that 
there is just one period of their existence 
when they are quite perfect. With some 
it comes early, with some later in -life. 
Long as we may, we can never catch and 
hold fast youth at the moment of its 
greatest charm, nor can we prolong 


Broken lines in architecture demand treatment in accordance with the general scheme, hence the need of variety here in vine growth 
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No other ornament is needed upon this 
smooth surface than is supplied by nature 


indefinitely the hour of full maturity. It 
is impossible to check the Ampelopsis at 
the stage when its graceful festoons and 
tender traceries are the most perfect thing 
conceivable in a growing vine. Its growth 
can be somewhat retarded and this stage 
slightly prolonged by judicious cutting 
and a little unkindness and lack of care, 
but Nature will. finally assert herself and 
push on with her purpose. But in the 
planting it is for you to remember that 
if you would have the full glory of the 
autumn coloring of this vine it makes a 
difference which side of the house it is on. 
And it is then you must decide, as with 
the Ficus, whether you want the archi- 
tectural features of your house shrouded 
in green tapestry or not. A wonderfully 
beautiful effect can be had by coaxing the 
Ampelopsis inside your porch and letting 
its stems vein the ceiling with a delicate 


ae 


A tracery of vines here helps to frame a 
charming garden vista 


The Home in the West 


tracery from which young tendrils drop in 
graceful pendants. These pendants are 
sometimes very effective around an arch, 
and the vine may be allowed to grow over 
a screen on a window or inclosing a porch 
where the summer sun shines too hotly, 
and the filtered light, cool green in sum- 
mer, warm red in autumn and almost full 
strength in winter when the leaves have 

fallen, is a grateful relief. It is as much a 
mistake to try to trim the Ampelopsis like 
the Ficus as to dress a débutante in an 
old maid’s clothes. The one is by nature 
severe, the other full of grace. 

And then one wonders why some things 
are ever planted by a house wall at all, 
such things as the Bougainvillea, the 
Solanum, the plumbago, wistaria and 
those riotous roses like the La Marque, the 
Banksia and the climbing Cecil Bruner. 


T is entirely unnatural for any of these 
and many other climbers to scale a 
house wall. While very young they are 
ambitious, and given a wire or a trellis 
against the wall they try to do what is ex- 
pected of them. But as they get older 


The humblest home may be made beautiful 
by a bower of roses 


they get lazy and want to sprawl about. 
What they need is an arbor, a pergola, 
the stump of an old tree all their own, or 
perhaps a wall on top of which they may 
fling themselves in their careless abandon. 
The roof of a porte-cochére might do or the 
terrace-like roof of a part of the house that 


is lower than the rest. But to provide no 
place for them to lay their heavy heads is 
to rob them of their birthright. 

Much of the beauty of wistaria is lost 
if its clusters of bloom are not allowed to 
hang pendant but must struggle as best 
they can through a clump of leaves 
bunched against a wall and held there by 
wire or otherwise in duress vile. A mass 
of glowing Bougainvillea huddled awk- 
wardly in the angle of a house has missed 
its real purpose in life, a purpose that 
might be wondrously fulfilled if its great 
splash of color shone from the top of an 
arbor. Many a cottage has been com- 
pletely smothered under a climbing rose, 
the rose in itself a seven-days wonder of 
beauty but by the license given it robbing 
the cottage of any intrinsic merit it may 
possess. A few of the less luxuriant 
varieties of roses have an irresistible 
charm over a doorway or veranda, and 
the humblest home may be beautified by 
a bower of roses. 

The truth is that in the West Nature 
should be taken into partnership by 
architects and house builders on definite 
terms. She should be given her part with 
the understanding that she will do much 
to enhance the beauty of the builder’s 


scheme but must not intrude upon his part 
of it. Once the builder realizes just what 
Nature can and will do as her share, he 
will leave off a lot of his gimcrackery and 
pseudo-ornament which have no real 
reason for being and will plan wide spaces 
for the tapestry of vines that have the 
right to grow on walls, and will make 
trellises and arbors for the others. And 
presently and unconsciously people will 
find a new pleasure in the African grape 
vine running a race with its shadow around 
the smooth white surface of a pergola 
pales, in the Bignonia climbing warily to 

a point of vantage from which to fling its 
gold into the face of the sun, in roses rivt- 
ing over an arbor of their own instead of 
rotting the shingles of a roof where they 
strayed by chance. 

There are no set rules for this sort of 
thing, but before you take spade in hand, 
just stop and think a minute about the 
nature of what you are about to plant, and 
whether it will live in peace with the 
house that you have built. It is none too 
soon to think of your planting when you 
begin to think of planning your house 

EvizABETH ELkINs. 


U 
A House Built Around a Palm 


A fifty-foot palm grows through the roof of 
a Los Angeles house, or, to be exact, the 
house was built about the venerable palm. 
The landmark stood in the front yard of a 
fine home in a section which has since been 
devoted to business. It was found necessary 
to build upon that portion of the lot, and this 
was the only means by which the dignified 
old tree could be preserved 
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Victor Records 
have familiarized millions 
with the masterpieces of music 

A comparatively few years ago the soul-stirring 
arias and concerted humbers that have immortalized 
the names of the great composers were hidden mys- 
teries with only an occasional opportunity, at rare 
intervals, to hear and become familiar with them. 

Today millions of people are familiar with them 
through the wonderful achievements of the Victor. 
The Victor Records of these musical treasures have 
revealed their sublime beauty to music lovers in 
every part of the world. 

They are presented in all their grandeur by the 
world’s greatest artists whose exquisite renditions 
are the standard by which the artists’ actual per- 
formances are judged. 

_ They are noteworthy achievements in the art of 
recording that have established Victor supremacy 
on a basis of great things actually accomplished. 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play any 
music you wish to hear and demonstrate to you the various styles 
of the Victor and Victrola—$10 to $400. 


Victor Talking Machine Co.,Camden,N.J.,U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
Important warning. Victor Records can be safely and satisfactorily 
layed only with Victor Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus on Victors or 
Victrolas. Victor Records cannot be safely played on machines with 
jeweled or other reproducing points. 
New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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N your own locality 
many a man, particular 
in his dress, is a 
Cooper’s-Bennington ad- 
mirer. He gets comfort 
because he dresses for it. 


Cooper’s-Bennington- 
Underwear is a_ fabric 
produced by our special 
patented ‘“‘Spring-Needle’’ 
knitting machinery. This 
fabric gives extra long 
wear, perfect fit and last- 
ing comfort. 


Your dealer will show you 
the special features in 
Cooper’ s-Bennington- 
Underwear. Made in all 
the various weights, sizes 
and colors. To get the 
original always say 
Cooper’s-Bennington. 
Manufactured by 
Cooper Manufacturing Company 
A. J. Cooper, President 
BENNINGTON, VERMONT 
All Union Suits Made With Patented Closed Crotch 











Our Surrender of the Pacific 


(Continued from page 15) 


methods whereby they were forced on 
China. The open-door policy meant 
that all nations should be free to trade on 
equal terms with China and that more 
powerful nations should not take away 
parts of Chinese territory. By her de- 
mands Japan set herself up as the self- 
appointed guardian of China, reserved 
certain markets for herself, and paved the 
way for annexation of Manchuria, if not 
for domination of the entire country. 
The open-door policy, the principle of 
equal trade and equal opportunity in 
China, is not yet dead, but has received 
its death-blow. At a favorable oppor- 
tunity it will be neatly davaiak isl 
the proud record of the United States as 
the disinterested friend of China will be 
ended. When the Japanese ultimatum 
to China was delivered last May and 
Japanese troops were mobilized ready 
for a dash on Peking, Chinese officials 
delayed their reply until the last moment, 
hoping the United States would say a 
word in defense and support of the policy 
which it had so successfully established 
only fifteen years before. The word was 
not said and the Chinese finally submitted 
to Japanese threats. 


UR final withdrawal is the proposed 
giving up of the Philippines, an ac- 
tion which will leave America with less 
prestige and influence in the Pacific than 
she has had at any time since the begin- 
ning of the nation. It will cut short and 
prematurely end what promises to be not 
only the most brilliant American achieve- 
ment in the Pacific but the most successful 
piece of tropical colonization in the his- 
tory of the world: In a few years there 
~ve have done more to consolidate the 
country and build a nation out of frag- 
ments than Great Britain has done in 
half a century in India. With some mis- 
takes and a few small scandals, American 
colonization of the Philippines stands out 
in sharp contrast to the muddling, brutal- 
ity and selfishness of most colonial en- 
terprises. There was no potential Philip- 
ine nation when Americans went to 
Manila and there is none today, though 
Americans are building one out of the 
native materials, unifying mutually hos- 
tile tribes by giving them a common lan- 
guage, teaching them political ideals by 
giving them a larger share in self-govern- 
ment than is possessed by any other peo- 
ple of Asia or by any other people be- 
tween Honolulu and Cairo. The Fili- 
pinos today under American rule have a 
far greater degree of local and national 
self-government than is enjoyed by the 
Japanese, and the Filipino voter enjoys 
rights and wields a power of which 
Japanese voters are still dreaming and 
for which they dare not ask. 

But enough has been said of the woes 
which the natives will bring on them- 
selves by their insistent demands for in- 
dependence. What of the Americans 
who must of necessity remain there? 
The United States may withdraw its 
authority from the islands, but in a hun- 
dred places Americans have invested their 
money and developed timber lands, 
mines and plantations, and set up stores 


and manufacturing plants. They will 
remain in a country which we have no 
reason to believe will be governed any 
more wisely than Mexico or be any legs 
prone to indulge in rebellion and brigand- 
age. Indeed the isolation of different 
sections of the many widely separated 
islands will tend to keep the tribes 
isolated mentally as well as physical 
and make for clannish and feudal pol- 
tics if not for actual tribal warfare. It 
is quite logical to expect that in troubled 
times to come Americans living in the 
independent Philippine republic will take 
a prominent part in rebellions and in 
trigues. A characteristic of the American 
abroad is his belief in his own ability to 
take care of himself, a faculty whic! he 
has been compelled to develop because 
his government so seldom takes care of 
him. We may reasonably expect to see 
in the Philippines a repetition of what has 
happened in Mexico. Americans who 
do not scruple at the methods necessary 
will find it easy to secure from a native 
Filipino government concessions and 
land grants which the present adminis. 
tration would never give them. ‘| hen 
will come changes in native governments, 
oppression of the concessionaires, active 
participation in politics by the Americans, 
revolutions financed and engineered by 
Americans in defense of their own in- 
terests, all that vicious circle of bribery, 
intrigue and rebellion which has so fre 
quently followed the undisciplined and 
unregulated activities of Anglo-Saxons 
in small and weak countries. 

This is one of the natural results of the 
refusal of the United States Government 
to regulate and support the activities of 
Americans in foreign lands. “Get out of 
Mexico,” says the United States, “for we 
cannot protect you.” ‘The citizen replies: 
“My property is here and I can not get 
out. If you will not protect me then | 
will protect myself.” And he does it 
with any means at hand. This we may 
expect in the Philippines as surely as we 
may expect other ills for that restless 
land. We may look forward to an oli- 
garchy of Americans who will rule the 
country through the mestizo politicians, 
but rule it without that high regard for 
the good of the native which is expressed 
in the present rule. We may look for- 
ward with equal certainty to a peaceful 
invasion of Chinese by the hundreds of 
thousands, for no Philippine republic will 
be strong enough to keep them out and 
the undeveloped Philippines is the 

romised land for the hundred million 
‘saesutae Chinese of crowded Southern 
China. The Filipino will be equally un- 
able to withstand the intrigue of the 
American and the economic competition 
of the Chinese laborer. 


ITH abandonment of the Philip- 

pines our western frontier will be 
Hawaii. Our open-door policy in China, 
our trade and investments in Manchuria, 
our favorable position in Korea and 
finally our possession of the Philippines 
will have only a musty historical interest. 
We won all these things fairly and hon- 
orably, but not without much bloodsied 
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VERY one of the two million visitors at the Carnation Milk 
model condensery at the Exposition received an impressive 
object lesson in pure food methods. The scrupulously clean 


. by and sanitary methods, the scientific mechanical equipment, the evap- 
ibery, oration, hermetically sealing and sterilizing of Carnation Milk gave 
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them at first hand the reason why it is clean, sweet and pure, and 


why it is always safe for every household use. 


Carnation Milk 
the favorite of the West 


HE people of the great West prefer Car- 

nation Milk because they have known and 

used it for years. They know it to be 
always of uniform quality, and, except for the 
part of the water which is evaporated, the 
same clean, sweet, pure milk as when fresh 
fromthe cow. They know that they can “whip” 
it—which is the real test of the quality of evap- 
orated milk. They know that it is a wholly 
safe and completely satisfactory milk supply. 


The housewives and commissaries of the West 
buy it by the case. Depend 
upon the judgment and 
experience of the ma- 
jority and keep a few 
cans on your pantry 
shelves and the bal- 
ance of the case in 
your storeroom. 


Carnation Milk 
the choice for every use 


ERE on the coast Carnation Milk is 
favored because the people know its 
value for every use. In cooking they 

know it lends a rich flavor and quality to 
vegetables, soups, sauces and gravies. In 
baking they know it improves breads, pastries 
and cakes. With coffee, tea or cocoa they 
know it gives a deliciousness they like. For 
chafing dish parties they find it always ready, 
and they know it supplies the exact touch of 
goodness to chafing dish recipes. For camp- 
ing parties they know its 

handiness, its purity and 

its safety. For ranches 

it is naturally very pop- 

ular, because it so per- 

fectly supplies every 

milk need of the kitchen 

and the table. 


A complete list of special recipes as 
well as every day uses in our new 
cook booklet — sent upon request. 


Carnation Milk Products 


Company 


633 Stuart Bldg., SEATTLE, U. S. A. 
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has not 
longed for the 
means of serving 
water at the dining 
room table so that it 
is ice cold, and that it 
remains so during the 
entire meal, without ice 
in the water served? 


The Thermos Carafe insures 
this wonderful result. 


THERMO 


the bottle 


serves you right—food or 
drink—hot or cold—when, 
where, and as you like, 


_ has not, in the long 
hours of the night, longed 


for an ice cold drink. of pure 
water, or a hot beverage, but 
has gone without, disliking 
the long journey to the ice 
box or the kitchen stove? 





Fill and put a Thermos 
jug at the side of your 
bed. It awaits your 
pleasure for the 

mere extension of 

your hand. 

Awarded Grand Prize 


by 8 International 
Expositions. 


Any store 
anywhere 


American Thermos Bottle Co. 


Norwich, Conn. 
New York 
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San Francisco Toronto 
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| can they be secured to us again. What 


is the net result of this withdrawal from 
the Pacific? Twenty years ago the Man- 
churian market formed an outlet for vast 


| quantities of our cotton, and the leaders 
| of American finance were preparing to add 


to their investments there. Since the 
Russo-Japanese war our sales of cotton 
goods to Manchuria have dwindled to 
the vanishing point and a few months ago 
the American consular agent at New- 


| chwang, formerly the port of entry for 
| millions of dollars’ worth of American 
| goods, was advised by the State depart- 
| ment that there was no longer any need 


for his services and his office was closed. 
There has not been an American dollar 
invested in Manchuria for the past ten 
years, nor is there likely to be. 

In Korea there were many American 
investments before annexation. Most of 
the American enterprises have now passed 


| into Japanese hands and there has not 


been an American dollar invested there 
since Korea became a colony. Our trade 
there is still protected by old treaties 
which precluded a change in existing 


| tariff rates for a period of years which is 


| now about to expire. 


| 
} 


We may then ex- 

pect the tariff wall to go up against us, 

and our trade with Korea to be confined 

to those articles which Japan cannot 
z. ee = 

supply. The millions of Koreans who 


| were seeking a way out of the darkness 


have been turned from American ideals 


| to Japanese, from Christianity to Shinto- 


ism, from the voluntary study of English 
to the enforced study of Japanese. 

The breaking down of the open-door 
policy in China has had a similar effect. 
Japan has added to the spheres of in- 
fluence already established and narrowed 
the number of provinces in which Ameri- 
can capital can be invested in railways 
and other enterprises. The construction 
of docks and an arsenal and shipbuilding 
works at Foochow, for which an American 


firm was negotiating, is expressly for. 
bidden in the agreement wrested from 
China. Only a few years ago the great 
Han Yeh Ping iron works (the Krupps of 
China) ‘aieuedl dhasida into American own. 
ership by a very narrow margin. Ame 
can possession of this great property 
would give the west coast of the United 
States pig iron and steel as cheap or 
cheaper than on the Atlantic Coast and 
might mean the building up of great man 
ufacturing industries here. This door of 
opportunity which was open yesterday is 
now closed, for Japan forced China to 
pledge this property to her. 

With ickaicanat feaih the Philippines 
will go the downfall of a large portion of 
the Pritipeins trade which has been built 
up. The present Philippine market is 
free to American goods, as the American 
market is free to Philippine products, 
We cannot expect this to continue with 
an independent Philippines, while with 
the possible and not improbable passage 
of the Philippines to another power the 
market will be closed to us as is that of 
Manchuria. 

The Pacific is no longer an American 
ocean, but is under the domination of 
Japan, for that country has advanced in 
ust the ratio that we have withdrawn, 

yhile the Japanese have spent millions 
of dollars annually in subsidizing shipping 
lines, the American flag has practically 
disappeared from the ocean where once 
it was dominant. It will remain for his- 
torians of the future to judge the wisdom 
of our present policies. They will doubt- 
less conclude that our forty years of in- 
action in the Pacific was due to the greater 
interest in affairs at home. But the later 
withdrawals of our frontiers, taken at a 
time when we are again looking for 
foreign trade—what of them? Can they 
be explained by anything but a national 
timidity, a willingness to give up rights and 
ideals in orderto fatten ourselves in peace? 





Claxton, D. D. 


(Continued from page 18) 


of them out from the cabin some miles 
every day. They had a few steel traps, 
and Claxton employed himself making 
the spindles and triggers for an indefinite 
number of deadfalls which he persuaded 
Bray it was their duty to set, since they 
had nothing else to do. 

“We can’t sell confiscated fur, of course, 
Corporal Bray,” said he, “but I don’t re- 
member anything in the regulations 
which says that we shan’t trap a bit of 
fur for ourselves when we have nothing 
else to do. If it is according to regulations 
to kill a rabbit or a wild goose, why not a 
marten? We’ve tried to eat ’em, but 
never could; but if they try us before a 
court-martial we can swear we caught 
’em for food.” 

“No,” said Bray, “a marten ain’t good 
to eat—’e’s too lawsting. But as for ’is 
fur, it’s different. Besides, I know of 
several beaver families along the lake 
above, yon. W’y not start some- 
thing for the bally government at 


H’ottawa to find fault with w’ile we're 
about it?” 

Thus discussing and wrangling ami 
cably among themselves, as had been 
their habit for years, the two went on day 
after day, making the best of life, and 
doing their best to be busy. And nothing 
happened. That is to say, it did not for 
some weeks. 


} &: was Bray who one morning when the 
wind was down and the snow had 
ceased looked out across the lake and saw 
the far-off speck on the ice. That was in 
December—December of 55 degrees north 
where the cold is very cold, and the wind 
sometimes is such as no man of the lower 
latitudes can guess. But here was some 
thing out on the ice. If it had come from 
the east side it had come seventy-five 
miles. What was it? 

“Sergeant,” called out Bray. ‘Come 
’ere. Bring the glawses. Somethink’s 
out there on the lake.” 
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nata 

s OU’VE waited for the call of the great out-doors—longed for the warm sunshiny days 

onl with their healthful, pleasurable sports. Like thousands of others who are answering 

ts an that call in the land of the Golden West, you too, can double the pleasures of out- 
door days—Evinruding. Just clamp an 


i EVINRUDE 


DETACHABLE ROWBOAT & CANOE MOTOR 


on the stern of that old rowboat of yours. Then, a turn of the wheel and you’re off— 
skimming over the water at 7 or 8 miles an hour—with no thought of a long row home again. 
Today, tomorrow, any time you wish—long, healthful hours of pleasure are yours if your 


rowboat is Evinrude-equipped. 
There’s more speed, more power in the new EVINRUDE four-cycle Twin—and it’s free 


we're : : 
from vibration. ‘There’s more speed too, and other improvements in the single cylinder 

amie models. The 1916 EVINRUDE models are equipped with the Automatic Reverse and the 
been EVINRUDE Magneto-Built-In Fly-Wheel Type. 

x 7 WRITE TODAY FOR HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED 1916 EVINRUDE CATALOG 

chia ' EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY, 341 Evinrude Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 

OVER 60,000 SOLD 
: Distributing Branches: 436 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal., Front & Morrison Streets, Portland, Ore. 
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Garden Comfort—Garden Beauty 

Get solid comfort in your garden 
this summer. Spend all your spare 
time in the fresh air, Have an out- 
door living room. Doit with Mathews 
Garden Craft Products. 

Our free portfolio tells how. It con- 
tains many beautiful suggestions for 
Summerhouses, Pergolas, Lattices, 
Trellises, Furniture and all other 
garden decoration. 


THE 
MATHEWS MANUFACTURING CO. 
3014 Los Robles Road Pasadena, Cal. 
Factory and General Offices, Cieveland, Ohio 


Claxton hastened out, and after a time 
got the small moving object in ‘the field 
of the binoculars. “Confound these 
eight-powers,” said he; “they haven’t 
any illumination at all. I can’t keep it in 
the field—oh, now I’ve got him. It’s not 
wolves—it’s not caribou—it’s not a dog 
sledge yet it-looks like a dog, too. 
And there’s a man. Yes, there is one dog 
anyhow, and loaded. They are coming 
slow—one native—one man. See if you 
can make out anything more, Bray.” 

Bray took his turn with the glasses. 
“One native,” said he after a time. “One 
dog, packed. No sledge. What in ’ell is 
that Plow doin’ out there, in forty below, 
walkin’ with one dog under pack? Gol 
blime me, was there ever such a forsaken, 
blighted, perishin’ country in the ‘ole 
world, I do wonder!” 

“°F ’s comin’ on in,” he added a mo- 
ment later. “Not very fast, neither.” 

“Get something ready to eat. Build 
up a fire, Bray,” said Claxton. “I'll go 
cut some wood and make a smoke for him, 
out here in the open.” 

Claxton stepped to the side of the log 


_ shack and carelessly picked up the axe 


from the place where it always was left, 
not far from the entrance. He did not 
need his snow shoes, but followed the 
beaten path which led from the cabin 
down to the lake shore through the cedars. 
He paused at the side of a tall stub of 
dead wood, axe in hand. Carelessly, 
with the confidence of an old-time axe- 
man, he sunk the blade deep into the tree 
trunk, all the time half looking out over 
the ice at the figure struggling on. 

And then there happened that thing— 
that accident—that calamity—which it 
is said comes at least one time in the life 
of every axeman who keeps at the pro- 
fession long enough. The accident with 
the axe is one of the dreaded things of the 
wilderness. 

What occurred was this: The blade of 
the axe, driven just a trifle carelessly by 
Claxton’s sinewy arm, glanced on an icy 
knot and came down. It shore through 
the moose-hide moccasin as though it had 
not been there. It divided Claxton’s foot 
between the second and third toes, half 
way back into the instep—and did it so 
neatly that Claxton himself hardly knew 
what had happened. The accident in 
part was due to a slight slipping of his 
other foot on a bit of ice under the 
snow. 

As he looked down now with a sudden 
catch of the breath, Claxton saw the snow 
go red where his left foot, moccasined, 
was hidden under the snow. Just for an 
instant he stood looking, half leaning on 
the tool which had done him this injury. 
Then, with a deep sigh, he turned and 
hobbled toward the hut. As he went, his 
expression turned from chagrin, surprise, 
into rage at his own clumsiness. For one 
moment he gave vent to all such profanity 
as the occasion demanded. Then, after 
his fashion, he became thoughtful once 
more, for he could see that the cut in the 
moccasin ran nearly half way back, and 
knew well enough that axe cuts have a 
fashion of recording deeper on the foot 
than they do on the leather covering it. 
Claxton was thinking now about what he 
ought to do. He did not say anything to 
Bray when he first entered the pes 

“See him comin’?” asked the latter, 
looking up from his work at the stove. 

“Yes,”’ said Claxton, dusting his leg- 


gings with his glove. “He'll be here ing 
jiff now. He’ s seen the chimney smoke 
and is comin’ faster. Both loaded, | 
think, dog and man too. Pretty tired, 
I’m thinkin’.” 

“Well, let the perishin’ beggar get 
tired!’ grumbled teas. “They ’adn’t 
ought to mike a dog carry a load like a 
’orse, any’ow. W’y don’ t ‘e pack it on 's 
own back? A dog ain’t mide for packin’, 
an’ to put a load on ’im is what the 
Yankees call something cruel an’ unusual, 
Not that anyone ever saw a Cree or a 
Loucheux or any of ’em that wouldn’: do 
that or any thing else to save ‘is own lazy 
ide.” 

“Well, it’s a long way across that lake,” 
said Claxton, hanging up his coat and 
taking a half step forward. He rested his 
hand on the edge of the table ‘n some sort 
of gesture, which caused Bray suddenly 
to look up—and to look down. He saw a 
red stain spreading around Claxton’s 
foot on the floor. 

“What in ’ell’s up?” he cried. 
’urt! The axe—” 

Claxton nodded. 
deep, I’m_thinkin’,” 
down at the injured foot. 
look.”’ 

So now, carefully, judicially—himself 
the doctor and all else in command at 

Seaver Lake station of the Northwest 
Mounted, he sat down in a chair, took 
his knife, and cut the thongs of the moc- 
casin—indeed, divided the moccasin it- 
self and let it fall in two halves from his 
divided foot. 

“Hot water, Bray,” said he, “hot as I 
can bear it, and quick. Boil a lot of my 
handkerchiefs. Get me the biggest 
needles you’ve got, Bray, and some silk 
thread. Boil ’em all. Then hurry out 
and help that beggar on the ice. He 
might go by, and I’m thinkin’ he is about 
all in. 

“Oh, damn that perishin’ bloomer, 
man!”’ cried Bray, his eyes suddenly full 
of concern. ‘It’s no matter about ’im at 
all, Charlie. ’Ere’s a good foot gone— 
an’ we only ’ad four between us.” 

“Yes,” grinned Claxton, setting his 
teeth as he freed the sock from the leg. 
“T couldn’t walk six hundred miles on 

that now, could I? Six weeks—two 
months—how long does it take an axe 
cut to get well, Bray? I don’t remember.” 

“My Gawd A’mighty, don’t awsk me, 
man! I don’t know anythink about It. 

W’at I do know is that somethink ’as 
‘appened, right enough—an’ we was 
"oping it would! If it ’ad ’appened to me 
it wouldn’ t ave been so bad. But you, 
now—Ww y 
“Don’t mind, old chap,” said Claxton. 
“That’s why you’re here—don’t you see, 
we're a two-man post.” 


“Yo re 


“Tt jolly well went 
said he, looking 


“We'll havea 


8 ho surgical preparations were still 
incomplete when they heard a voice 
calling out something outside the cabin— 
a voice thick and muffled and in some 
strange tongue. 

hen Bray strode to the door he saw 
a gaunt little old man standing there, a 
man clad more lightly than the average 
white man is in the summer time. His 
snow shpes were long and_narrow and 
turned up at the point—Chippewa in- 
fluence, that was plain. He might have 
been Cree or Chippewa or Chippewyan, 
with his high cheek bones, his lank black 
hair. He seemed wayworn and suffering, 
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At the right is a reproduction 
of our handsome new catalog, 
the ROYAL BLUE BOOK. 
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starving perhaps. The sash at his belt, 
once gaudy, was thin and worn. The 
mitten cord around his neck was worn. 
Yet these bits of wool showed that he 
was a “Company man”—that he had lived 
in a country somewhere tributary to the 
great fur monopoly. No doubt he 
brought news of some sort. 

What had been the news? Bray looked 
out. The dog, wolf-like and gaunt, 
weary with his long journey under weight, 
had now lain down in the snow under his 
burden, his nose flat out, his eyes dull. 
This was no dog hypocrisy. The animal 
was well nigh spent. It scarcely looked 
up as Bray, whip in hand, lashed his own 


| howling pack when they burst around 


the corner, ready to eat up bodily and 


| actually the strange dog which had come 


among them. 

Bray knew that a strong dog can pack 
for a considerable distance a load of forty 
pounds. This one had a double pack on 
its back. Either might have weighed 
twenty pounds. Either was rather long 
and slender, rolizd up and lashed tight 
with thongs of babiche. The double 
load was fastened so tightly to the dog 
that he could not by any means escape it. 
He could not reach it with his teeth. 
Cast down, despairing, hopeless, the dog 
and his master alike made a good enough 
picture of the despairing and hopeless 


northern wilderness. 


| tently at Bray’s face. 


The old man stood silent, looking in- 
He made no at- 


| tempt to talk, for he knew he could not 





be understood. 

“Gawd A’mighty, Sergeant,” said 
Bray, calling back through the door. 
“’Ow did this blighter know we was ’ere? 
’Oo is ’e? W’ere does ’e come from? 
W’at’s ’e got? Talk about ankticook! 
We was wanting somethink to ’appen. 
My word, it ’as! This fellow knows 
we're ’ere. "Ow? An’ ’ow will we learn 
w’ere ’e come from?” 

“Feed him,” said Claxton succinctly. 
“Build up the fire. Put on the tea. 
Better help him unload and take care of 
that dog—our team will eat him up.” 

As Claxton sat, still looking down in 


| chagrin at his wounded foot—thinking 
| not of the pain of it, nor of the blemish, 
| but of the inefficiency it meant—Bray 
| went on about the duties of the moment. 
| He threw a bit of frozen fish to the prone 


dog—which gobbled it and tried to stand. 
All the time Bray’s own dogs stood close 


| by in a semi-circle just out of the reach of 


| the lash. 





> | 


They seemed to sniff at the 
packs on the back of the strange dog. 
Strangely enough, they began now to 
howl—ceasing in their Bie a9 

“Out with you—mush on—get out!” 
cried Bray. “’Ere you, John,” he added 
to the native, “get around this. wile we 
are waiting. Cut off your packs, man, and 
come on in. Eat! muck! muck!—hi-you! 
—bokoo mangy!—do you understand? 
Baccy! Tea!—Go ahead, John!” 

The old man dragged his pack dog to 
the door of the ae, where he might 
watch it. He stepped within. He saw 
Claxton sitting there, his foot dripping 
more blood into the pool on the floor. He 
himself was a man of the wilderness. He 
expressed no anxiety and no concern 
over what he saw. His face immobile as 
that of a statue, he drew his own knife 
now and leaned down and cut the thongs 
which held on the packs of his dog. 
Strangely enough, he did not go to the 


——., 


table or take up any food—his eyes did 
not rest on the teapot. On the contrary, 
he stooped down, and picking up the two 
packs, one on each arm—precisely as q 
parent might have held a child—he 
stepped back out of the door and around 
the corner of the house. 

Bray followed him. “’Ere now, ‘urry 
up,” said he. “W’at are you doing there, 
man? Wat ’ave you got there, anyw’y” 

The native made no answer, for he 
could not. But as Bray followed him he 
fumbled with his frost-stiffened fingers at 
the coverings of the pack. Under a 
mantle of moose-hide it seemed there 
rested a covering of calico, very ragged, 
very dirty calico. The o!d native pushed 
back the folds and looked up at Bray’s 
face as he gazed. He himself made no 
speech whatever. 

“My Gawd!” said Bray solemnly. ‘My 
good Gawd A’mighty!”’ And he himself 
pulled back the folds of calico into place, 

The old man was observant, as are all 
his people. He saw lying in the snowa 
ladder, which he knew was used in 
mounting to the roof of the shack., Car 
rying both bundles’ on his left arm, he 
raised this ladder clumsily into place 
and began to climb. The wolf-like cogs 
of the post team sat on their haunches a 
little bit removed and looked at him. 
They were silent now, and their silence 
was but the grimmer. All about them 
and beyond them swept the icy northern 
wilderness. The only figure showing 
motion was that of the. little old man, 
who climbed the ladder, his double bur- 
den in his arms. He had taken a swift 
look at the cache, a place of safety, but 
it had not pleased him. Here on the roof 
of the shack, at a distance from the smok- 
ing chimney, he had determined upon a 
place which seemed to suit his purpose. 

Slowly, clumsily, stiffly, he crawled up 
the shallow slope of the roof to the ridge- 
pole, and laid his two bundles down, side 

y side in the snow. They lay there, 
rigid, stiff. The old man folded over the 
ragged calico and the protecting covering 
of moose-hide. Then, as though his work 
were not yet wholly done, he turned to 
meet Bray, who himself had climbed the 
ladder and rested at the level of the roof. 

“Come on down, John,” said Bray. 
“Come on in an’ eat. Wait a bit, old 


7 

he native came down the ladder 
slowly and stiffly, his face drawn, gaunt, 
sad. But for a time, instead of repairing 
to the table and the fare, he sat down in 
the snow, his eyes fixed on the roof-tree. 
He tried to draw his ragged coat from his 
shoulders over his head. Bray knew 
that he was mourning, and he caught him 
by the arm, not ungently. 

“Come on, old top,” said he—in the 
firm belief that English ought to be un- 
derstood by all natives—“come on in an’ 
’ave a bit to eat. We'll finish it all off 
after a bit. They are safe enough up 
there. We'll tike care of them, I say.” 

But when Bray had his man inside and 
had helped him bountifully to whitefish 
and beans and tea, he said nothing to 
Claxton about what he had seen. The 
very short winter day was drawing to the 
end of.its brief season of light. All at 
once the dogs began to howl again. [ray 
jumped nervously. } 

“Listen at the perishin’ brutes!” said 
he; and once more reached for his whip 
and went out. 
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HEN he came in once more he 

found Claxton busy with his pan 
of boiling water. And soon he sat, his 
own face drawn to one side with each 
stitch watching Claxton carefully sewing 
together the edges of the divided skin on 
the crippled foot. The old native sat 
looking into the fire, not curious as to 
these unimportant matters. 

“My word! Charlie,” said Bray after a 
time. ‘I didn’t know the ’uman ’ide was 
arf so thick.” 

“It’s good and thick, all right,” said 
Claxton, grinning, his teeth set. “TI cut 
my knee open once. It’s thicker on the 
knee even than it is on the foot. But 

ou’ll have to take it on the other side— 
Rean’e reach to make a good job on the 
bottom.” 

“I’m no good at all at it,” said Bray— 
“T never could sew the least bit of use.” 

“Well,” said Claxton judicially, “you 
don’t need to make a regular button-hole 
stitch all the way across. I’m no surgeon 
my own self, but I know that a fellow’s 
hide is so thick you don’t need very 
many stitches.” 

“Tell me, Sergeant, do you knot ’er at 
the end?” said Bray solicitously, looking 
up from his work after a time. 

“Not at all, old man,” rejoined Claxton. 
“She'll stay tight enough if you just draw 
her even. Now, when you get her done 
on the bottom, we’ll tie her up in some 
clean hankies, and then with some bark 
and some more rags and things, I’m 
thinkin’ that’s about all we can do.” 

“Not quite all, old chap,” said Bray 
after a time. He went to the head of his 
own bed, and fumbling under the 
blankets fished out an almost empty 
bottle which once had held Scotch whis- 
key. He shook it somewhat ruefully, 
looking through it at the candle. 

“°Ere’s your Christmas gift, Charlie,” 
said he. “I'll admit it’s dash-blimed small, 
but ‘ow could I’elp it? It was my intent 
to give you the ’ole bottle for Christmas 
—I saved it out of the supplies. But I’m 
thinkin’ it would be better now than later.” 

“Divide it,” said Claxton. “Half and 
half, fair play.” 

“As to this, Sergeant,” replied Bray, 
“give me leave to be commanding officer. 
You'll drink it all, for you need it, man.” 
And Claxton for once accepted orders 
from his corporal. 

Claxton sat silent and moody now, 
looking down at his foot. ‘‘Here’s a fine 
bit of business,” said he, still more angry 
than aught else. “You'll have to take 
care of me for a couple of months, Bray. 
I'll be like a baby—like a dash-blamed 
baby, do you mind?” 

“Don’t, Charlie,” said Bray suddenly, 
“don’t say that.” 

“Why, what’s wrong?” said Claxton 
querulously. “Ill not walk for a month 
or better. I’m a fine sort of man to chop 
my own foot off, like a bloody tenderfoot 
on his first camp. I say I’m like a baby.” 

“An’ I say you mustn’t talk about 
babies,” said Bray uneasily. 

“Why not—what’s wrong about that?” 

“Well,” said Bray, arguing, “we are 
both of us single men, don’t you know. 
What’s babies got to do with us, or us 
with babies? Don’t let’s talk about ’em 
now. We got plenty.” 

“It’s a long time since I’ve seen one, 
anyway,” said Claxton, “‘and it looks as 
though it would be still longer before I 

0 again.” 
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Bicycling has suddenly returned to a nation-wide 
popularity asa sport. Everyone rode this winter at 
the fashionable resorts of Florida and California. 
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A concrete garage and 
concrete driveway. 


You Can Use Concrete in Many Ways 


It is very simple. Mix clean sand, 
pebbles or broken stone, and ce- 
ment, with pure water, in proper 
proportions. Dump the mixture into 
wooden forms, nailed together. Lev- 
el, smooth with a wooden trowl and 
leave to harden 

In this way you can build, 
little expense, sidewalks, horse 
blocks, porch steps, cisterns, fence 
posts, garage floors, and many other 
concrete structures which perma- 
nently beautify and build up the place. 


at very 


Simple Precautions 

In order to make good concrete, 
the sand and pebbles should be hard 
and well graded. The sand should be 
coarse. There should be no foreign 
substances contained in either and 
no excess of fine material. Shale or 
chalky stones should not be used, as 


strength with age. and shows no more 
wear than a solid slab of stone. The peri- 
odic expense of repairing and mevuiee 
other materials is entirely avoided. Th 
upkeep is p:actically nothing. 


Concrete is Rot-Proof 


Weather makes no impression upon it. 
The soil moisture which rots away steps, 
fence posts and porches, made of wood, 
does not even discolor concrete. 


Is Rat-Proof 


No rat can eat through concrete, and 
there need be no joints nor cracks in a 
concrete structure to give vermin an 
Opening. It is easily cleaned and kept 
sanitary. 


Fireproof and Waterproof 


Every piece of concrete construction 
about a house is just that much of a bar- 
rier to fire. Itcan not burn and is a very 
slow conductor of heat. Neither can wa- 
ter penetrate a densely mixed body of 
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concrete cannot be any stronger than concrete. 


the particles of which it is composed. Keep a sack of Portland cement in your 

cellar for convenient use, andsend to your 
nearest dealer for more when you need it. 
lf you want any help in building of con- 
crete, write us. We will be glad to assist 
you in you plans. 


CONCRETE 


FOR PERMANENCE 
PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


111 West Washington Street, Chicago 


Southwestern Life Building 116 New Montgomery Street 
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Requires No Repairs 


Once properly hardened, 
lasts indefinitely. 


a structure 
It actually increases in 
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c Aloha, Peter! 


The West’s most popular writer, the creator of more characters that 
have made for themselves a warm place in the heart of the American 
public, comes back into SUNSET in May. ‘The Vision of the Ram and 
the He-Goat”’ is the biblical title of his story. It deals with ships that 
do not come back, with men who play the overdue board, with the 
clash of keen minds and the milk of human kindness which, after all, 
makes life's great game worth playing. Watch for it. It’s a regular 
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“T ain’t so sure,” said Bray. “I seen 
| two just now—less than an hour ago.” 
| “What do you mean?” demanded 
Claxton suddenly. ‘‘Babies?” 

“Uh huh,” said Bray, “two of ’em,” 
He was filling his pipe. 

“Where?” demanded Claxton. 

“Up there,” shrilled Bray, his voice 
| suddenly strident. He jerked a thumb 
toward the roof above them. “In the 
snow, up there! Two of ’em—two babies, 
That was w’at the old fellow was packin’ 
on ’is blightin’ perishin’ dog out there, 
’Ow did ’e know we was ’ere? W’y did’e 
bring ’is perishin’ dead babies over ’ere, 
anyway? Tell me that!” 

“Rabies?” said Claxton—‘“‘up there ?— 
dead?” 

“On the roof,” said Bray, nodiing, 
“deader than “ell, both of em. An’ ittle 
—my Gawd, ’ow little! Say, Sergeant, 
the dog, ’e carried both of ’em, it must 
have been seventy-five mile, across the 
lake. What do you know about thit, I 
awsk you? An’ w’y did ’e bring ’em ‘ere 
to put ’em on our roof? Why didn't ’e 
cache them ’imself the way ’e might ‘ave 
done?” 

The old native knew now that they 
were talking about him. He sat si ent, 
looking from one to the other.  }ray 
went on. 

“The two of ’em dead,” said Bray; 
“froze stiff as wedges. ’E ’ad ’em all 
wrapped up. Say, Charlie, tell me, do 
you suppose they really love their kids— 
them people?” 


LAXTON made no answer for the 
time, but sat looking at the old native 
as he cowered by the fire. 

“Something’s up, Bray,” said he. 
“Something’s wrong! That chap _ has 
come over here for something; and we've 
got to find out what it is; and we have no 
interpreter. He can’t talk our language 
and we can’t talk his. Have you fed his 
dog? Has he eat everything he can hold 
himself? And—did you throw the ladder 
down?” 

Bray nodded, still smoking. 

“Something’s wrong,” resumed Clax- 
ton. “Something’s wrong in the village 
over there. This old man didn’t come 
here for nothing with—with those. He's 
in need of help. He wants something. 
He’s come to us to help him. It’s our 
business to know what all this means. 
What’s goin’ on over there? 

“We've got to get across somehow, 
Bray,” he concluded presently; ‘and my 
God, look at that foot!” 

“T’ve always said that’s the trouble 
about a two-man post,” said Bray sagely. 
“Tf one of ’em dies or gets disabled that 
leaves only one. T hat stands to reason— 
ain’t it the truth?’ 

“Well,” said Claxton irritably, “as for 
this post, neither of us is dead nor dis- 
abled. I’ll be walkin’ come February or 
March. I can keep camp, too. As for 
you, Corporal, it looks as though you'd 
have to go back with John here and see 
what in the bally hell is wrong over 
yonder. There’s something under this.” 

“Come here, old man,” he said to the 
wrinkled old native presently, beckoning; 
and the tatter approached, his face intent, 
anxious, his eyes fixed on the steady gray 
ones which looked at him in frowning 
question. 

“You Loucheux?” Claxton asked. 
the native looked at him blankly. 
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“Chipewyan? —No?” The native’s 
face still was blank. 

“Cree— —Chippewa—?”” Now 
tive’s eye lightened a little bit. 

“Speak French? —Speak English?” 
The native shook his head. 

“The blighter cawn’t speak a single 
word of any ’uman langwitch,” said Bray. 
“What does the Government expect us 
to be—bally professors? ’Ow could 
man learn to speak their perishin’ lan- 
guage for a dollar and a ’arf a day—tell 
me that: 

But Claxton had yet other means. He 
shook his fingers loosely in the air before 
him, asking in sign talk the general ques- 
tion which says “What is it?’ ‘‘Where?” 
“How>’’—the sign of query. He did not 
know that this man had ever heard of 
sign zie and was himself not much 
skilled in this ancient means of inter- 
change of thought among the tribes. But 
he tried it as a last resort, fault of any- 
thing better. 

The old man’s eye kindled now. He 
knew that the white man was trying to 
talk with him. He had come all this 
desperate journey across the lake to talk 
with white men. They must talk! 

Claxton put his folded hands to the 
side of his face and leaned his head over— 
the sign for sleep, or night. He raised his 
fingers two, three, five times; and again 
shook | his loose hand, his fingers spread. 

“How many sleeps?’ he was asking. 

The old native understood. He held 
up four fingers. 

“He has been out four nights,’ said 
Claxton to Bray, “around seventy-five 
or eighty miles he has come. It ought to 
be that village of Woods Crees or what- 
ever you call them over there.” 

Claxton now took a chance. He made 
= sign for dead or death—his knuckles 

his hands thrust down; and once 
col he shook his loose fingers. “How 
many dead?” was what he wanted to ask. 

The native grew excited. In some 
strange way the white man’s thought 
was penetrating to the red man’s brain. 
Mind was speaking to mind. Out-of the 
very need of intercourse the northern 
wilderness was having its way. Thought 
was traveling from somewhere to some- 
where. 

The old man began to speak rapidly in 
some thick tongue. He seemed to have 
some words of the Ojibway roots which 
Claxton could not understand. He saw 
that the white man did not understand. 
He himself made once more the sign for 
death, and then rapidly he held up his 
fingers opened and closed, time after 
time. ‘Many, many, many dead,” he 
said plainly enoug 

Now the Indian made the sign of the 
tepee, his fingers together, cone-shaped 
at the top. He showed to Claxton well 
enough—for Claxton had to understand 
in this extremity—that the tepees held no 
smoke—that they were cold. He swept 
his arms wide to say something large, 
general, sweeping. 

Claxton frowned. He sat thinking. 
He was sure he had understood. 

“Bray,” said he, “‘there has been some- 
thing bad over yon. They are starving, 
or there is some disease. As I make it the 
village is about wiped out. This chap’s 
people are all dead. He has come across 
here for help or something. Anyhow, he is 
leaning on us.’ 

“Ow did the blighter know we was 
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Cave Life or Civilization 


Civilized man is distinguished 
from the cave man by his habit of 
co-operation. 

The cave man lived for and by 
himself ; independent of others, but 
always in danger from natural laws. 

To the extent that we assist one 
another, dividing up the tasks, we 
increase our capacity for produc- 
tion, and attain the advantages of 
civilization. 

We may sometimes disregard our 
dependence on others. But suppose 
the farmer, for example, undertook 
to live strictly by his own efforts. 
He might eke out an existence, but 
it would not be a civilized existence 
nor would it satisfy him. 

He needs better food and clothes 
and shelter and implements than he 
could provide unassisted. He re- 
quires a market for his surplus prod- 
ucts, and the means of transporta- 
tion and exchange. 

He should not forget who makes 
his clothes, his shoes, his tools, his 


vehicles and his tableware, or who 
mines his metals, or who provides 
his pepper and salt, his books and 
papers, or who furnishes the ready 
means of transportation and ex- 
change whereby his myriad wants 
are supplied. 


Neither should he forget that the 
more he assists others the more they 
can assist him 


Take the telephone specialists of 
the Bell System: the more efficient 
they are, the more effectively the 
farmer and every other human 
factor of civilization can provide for 
their own needs and comforts. 


Or take our government, en- 
trusted with the task of regulating, 
controlling and. protecting a hun- 
dred million people. It is to the 
advantage of everyone that the gov- 
ernment shall be so efficient in its 
special task that all of us may per- 
form our duties under the most 
favorable conditions. Interdepend- 
ence means civilized existence. 
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smooth out the wrinkles and crow’s feet that mar 
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in Suspenders 


Forty million pair of Shirley Presi- 
dent Suspenders have been made, 
sold and given comfort and satis- 
faction to the wearers. There is 
just one reason why a man contin- 
ues to replace a worn-out pair of 


Shirley 
President 


Suspenders 59 


with a new pair of the 
same kind. He likes them. 
Atrial proved them to be comfortable 
and durable. Future purchases are 
made because of satisfaction. 

Many wearers have a pair for each suit. / 
It’s. convenient. 

Shirley President means 
Suspender Comfort and a Guarantee. 
PRESIDENT SUSPENDER CO. 
SHIRLEY, MASS. 
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"ere, is what I can’t mike out?” said Bray 
complainingly. 

“Why can’t you?’ said Claxton. 
“Wasn’t it you was telling me what the 
medicine chap did up at Churchill? All 
these people that hang close to the edge 
of the Eskimos know the ankticook— 
they have some way of seeing across the 
country—God knows how. I can’t tell 
you how I know it, but I’m sure some- 
thing’s bad over there. Bray, we'll have 
to go over and find out.” 
de something still was troubling the 

mind of the old native. He sat for a 
time looking at Claxton between his 
drawn lids, his own eyes bleared and red 
with the smoke of bivouac fires. At 
length he rose and stepped over to the 
woodbox. He picked up two bits of 
kindling wood and placed them cross- 
wise—the sign of the cross. He held it up 
and pointed above him to the roof of the 
cabin. 

The white man could not understand 
this. Slowly, patiently, the native arose, 
stepped to the door. He passed out into 
the winter night—a night now brilliantly 
clear. He turned the corner of the cabin, 
and they heard the thump of the ladder 
as once more he thrust it against 
the eaves. They heard him walking 
on the roof, and heard him descend, 
heard him shuffling in the snow. But 
when again he appeared at the door he 
held in his arms two bundles—held them 
as a father might carry a child, one on 
either arm. He came now to the table 
and placed them down in the light of the 
candle. He motioned to Claxton, and 
Claxton, seeing it was his duty, tenderly 
aprnet the end of the one broken bundle. 

e looked—once—and then quite ten- 
derly covered up again what he had seen. 

The old man looked at him once more, 
anxiously, trying with all his might to 
impress his mind upon that of the white 
man—trying to talk—trying desperately, 
as a dog tries to talk. He pondered on 
what sign to make which should express 
what he wanted to say. At length he 
picked up the skin on his own Re. a 
little bit here and there. 

“God!” said Claxton. ‘Smallpox! 
That’s what it was—that’s what’s ot 
pened over there! Wiped out—the whole 
village—and he has come here for help.” 

“When were you vaccinated, Bray?” 
he asked a moment later. 

“The lawst time was six or eight years 
ago, maybe,” said Bray. “There ’asn’t 
been no chawnce of late. Maybe it was 
five years. W’y?” 

“Well,” and Cilia “as for myself, 
I’ve been damned careless too. It ma 
be six or seven years, I don’t know. It’s 
worse with the natives. So much the 
worse for you and me, Bray. If-my foot 
was so I could travel I’d not send you, 
but Corporal Bray, smallpox or no small- 
pox, you’ve got to start tomorrow for 
that village. You'll find them dead, I’m 
thinkin’—the tepees cold. You'll have 


| to go alone, unless he will go back with 


you. 

Now whether the old native understood 
anything of this or not would have been 
difficult to tell. He only looked from one 
to the other, recognizing in his own fash- 


| ion the white man or the two holding the 
| greater authority. As for him, something 


still was on his mind. 
Once more he picked up the two sticks 


which he had taken from the woodboy 
He placed them once more arm to arm, 
He stood, his little cross, held in his two 
hands, on the table in the candle-light at 
the head of the two long bundles which 
still lay there. 

The cross had come to the wildernes 
somewhere. It was all these natives had 
had when pestilence and dread had come 
upon them. Reaching out for something 
—feeling in some inscrutable fashion the 
presence of that something over yonder, 
across the many icy miles—the lesser 
intelligence had reached out for the 
greater as our lesser intelligence reaches 
out for something yet greater and higher, 
The red man had sought out the white 
man for the last remaining comfort, be 
cause at some time a black-coated man 
had told him that there was hope—-and 
that there were some duties—after death, 

“By God! Bray,” said Claxton uncon 
sciously, and not irreverently profane, 
“Wiped out, they were. He has packed 
them a hundred miles for Christian burial, 
That’s what he is after. He’s a Catholic 
and we're not, but he has come for 
religion—he’s looking for some sort of 
comfort—ain’t it the truth? And here he 
finds only us two perishers who don't 
know a damned thing but mushing dogs. 
What can we do, Bray?” 

For once Claxton seemed to find his 
own resources not quite sufficient. He 
turned a troubled eye upward at the roof, 
then sat for a time looking at his own 
crippled foot thoughtfully. 

“We’ve got to bury them, Bray,”’ said 
he at length gently—once more reaching 
out to pull down the cover from the 
opened end of the nearest bundle. 
“‘We’ve got to give them Christian burial. 
There’s no one else to hold services for 
him, and we’ve got to do it—he has come 
so far. Where’s that bally prayer book 
of ours?—the service provides one. Last 
time I saw it it was under the head of my 
bed. Go find it, Bray, if you can. Damn 
it! man, you’re always losin’ things, 
some way.” 


RAY rose, passed to the head of the 

bunks, and fumbled around. The 
white man living in camp soon picks up 
Indian habits. All loose knick-knacks, 
trinkets, things of value, odds and ends 
not in daily use, are thrust under the 
robes or blankets of the bed. Without 
too much trouble Bray at length found 
the Book of Common Prayer. He passed 
it to Claxton, who sat still at the table 
side. 
“T’ve never held services,” said he. 
“One time we buried Calhoun, down on 
the Athabasca. He was drunk when he 
was shot, and he deserved it, and I hated 
to read services over him. But I did it. 
I don’t feel the same way about these 
kids—they’ve got it coming to them, all 
right. Maybe ours ain’t just his kind of 
religion. The English Church does it all 
by rules and regulation, which is easier 
for us in the Mounted or in the Army, 
like. Don’t you think it will do for him, 
Bray?” 

“Sure it will,” said Bray calmly. “If 
it’s English it’s good enough for anybody. 
All that’s troublin’ me is ’ow did the 
blighter know that we was ’ere? ’E ’as 
got second sight worse than a Scotchman 
out of the Kilties, and Gawd knows they 
are bad enough—the Kilties—always 
prophesying they’re goin’ to be killed 
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| when they’re goin’ into battle. Well, any. 
| way, if we’ve got to hold services ove 


| these perishin’ babies, let’s get abaout it 


| °E’s come quite a w’y for it, and that’s, 


” 


fact. 
The old native by now had lashed to 


| gether the two arms of the cross with 
| bits of babiche. “It goes,” Claxton said, 
| nodding. ‘They have them on al! the 


English churches. It’s only a couple of 
feet high, but it’s good enough. Help him 


iss 
| fx them up now, Bray.” 


So Bray and the old man between 


| them once more tenderly adjusted the 
| little bundles. Claxton meantime was 


looking through the pages of the ook 
of Common Prayer. 
“T ought to know more about it, and 


| that’s a fact,” said he. “Still, it’s ail in 
| dexed according to the regulation. | 


think this must be the place—yes, here 
itis. Well, old top, come on.” 

He motioned now to the old nitive 
and to Bray, and himself reached out, 
supporting himself by a chair back until 
he found some sort of staff to act as sup- 
port as he hobbled toward the door. 

“W’y don’t you read the services, 


Sergeant!” demanded Bray. ‘‘W’ere are 
| you goin’?”’ 


“Services,” said Claxton, “‘are always 
read at the grave-side. It’s no use trying 
to dig now. In the spring we'll do them 
right and proper. Just now we'll take 


| the tip the old man gave us. We'll bury 
| "em upstairs there on the roof. That's 
| the safest place.” 


“But you cawn’t walk,” said Bray. 
“Oh, yes, I can,” said Claxton. ‘Come 


| on, bring a candle.” 


The night was cold—such cold as we 


| do not know who have never lived in it. 


The stars shone brilliant as great lamps 


| above. There was snow, but there was 
| nowind. The candle, protected by Bray’s 
| curved hand, hardly flickered as slowly 
| they walked out around the corner of the 
| cabin, climbed the ladder, and crawled 
| up on the roof. The old man carried his 

double burden. He placed the bundles 


| down once more. He stood there, in his 


hand the cross he had made. Bray held 
the light. They both took off their hats, 


| and Claxton, bending over, read there in 


the cold of the subarctic night the great 
words of comfort which have spelled all 
of hope that remained for men in many 
remote portions of the world. 

Claxton himself, when the service was 
done, helped place the two bundles side 
by side at rest. He scraped up the snow 
over them, placed over this the sheets of 
bark, and weighted it all with poles from 
the heap of spare material which had been 
placed on the roof at the time it was 
finished. Then, taking the old man 
gently by the arm, he turned him toward 
the ladder, and himself followed slowly. 
He had left a red trail all the way. 

Shivering, half frozen, at length they 


| got back to the fireside. Now the face of 


the old native seemed to light up. He 


| began to sing in some fashion of his own. 


He reached out now joyously and shook 


| the hands of his new friends. He smiled 


| 
| 


broadly; and then, very practically, he 
turned and poured himself a cup of tea, 
and after that ate yet more abundantly 
of whitefish and bannocks. He had at- 
tended to the problem of life as it had 
arisen for him. He had done his best- 
and done it nearly as he knew as the white 
man had taught him it should be done. 
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Well, any. P . 
vices oa RAY for the time sat silent, but at 
abaout it B length he turned toward Claxton. 





“And you think we ought to go over 
here and see where all that happened? 
’Ow can I leave you, Sergeant? It ain’t 
ight. W’y should we risk good w’ite 


59) 


men for such as them? 
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xton sai : 

n ye — Claxton pondered for a time before he 
couple offmmanswered. “Corporal Bray,” said he, 
Hel. himf@if I could go I surely wouldn’t ask you. 


But when I do ask you you’ll have to go. 
[know vou will. I’m not goin’ to insult 
you by askin’ you if you are afraid, be- 
cause | know you're not. I’m the one to 
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“oy ook grieve about it—sittin’ here alone with 
one peg to the bad in a time like this. 
t it, and Bray's face flushed a dull, red. se 
t’s all in fgknow you'd not think I’d fank it.” 
tion. fm “No,” said Claxton, “never in the 
ves, heregmworld, oldman . . . . You'll have to 
: take it on, I’m thinkin’.” 
d notivef Bray pondered for a time himself. 
hed out (Old John an’ I can get across together 
ack until Mall righ:,” said he. “’E’ll know the way 
t as sup. back ’ome—if we can pry im loose from 
oor. the tea an’ bannocks ’ere. W’y, man, it’s 
ser ices, easy. \s for the smallpox—if one tikes 
Ver areMeit, e tikes it, that’s all. If we’re to start 
inthe mornin’ belike we'd better sleep.” 
: alwanl Claxton nodded, and soon thereafter 
se tr ying gy hobble off to his own bed. It was the 
do them#™ happy faculty of Corporal Bray to sleep 
"Il take well at any time and under all conditions; 
"1] bury but it was not pain alone which kept Ser- 
That's im geant Claxton awake that night. He was 
thinking. He lay awake hour after hour 
ay. —until, three hours or so before what 
“Comege would have been dawn, had there been 
any normal dawn, he heard the usual 
1 as wef chorus of the North—the dogs howling in 
din it unison. They were ail lying now curled 
t lamps UP in the snow, but each one raised his 
ere was fe Nose from the middle of the furry ball he 
: Bray's made as he lay and gave vent to the 
slowly (# ong drawn howl of the northern wilder- 
r of thefe Ness—the most desolate sound on earth. 
crawled @ Claxton frowned when he heard it. The 
ried his Dative, who had slept on a pile of caribou 
bundles hides on the floor not far from the stove, 
in his Was first up in the morning, and without 
ay held instruction he made up the fires. Bray, 
ir hats, still heavy with sleep, presently busied 
here inf himself about the breakfast, while Clax- 
e great tn, hollow-eyed and just a trifle pale, did 
led all What he could in help. Little was said. 
manyf@ . After breakfast Bray got down the 
“#8 dog harness and the sleeping robes and 
ce was the needful packages of grub—beans, tea, 
as side fat meat, the box of torch matches which 
» snow the traders use when they can get them. 
ets of @ 10 half an hour he was ready. His dogs 
s from Outside stood, some eager to be off at the 
d been Work which they knew was coming, 
't was Others shirking and sullen. One by one 
man {Bray coaxed them up to the collar. At an 
oward@ hour which ought to have been about 
lowly. ten.o'clock in the morning, he and the old 
“ native kicked their feet into the thongs 
they Of the narrow tripping shoes, and Bray 
con cracked his whip in preliminary. _ 
He So long, old man,” said he briefly to 
own.{@ Claxton, and Claxton waved his hand 
shook Without a word. 
we “Mush! Mush on, you devils!” 
y, he Bray’s whip cracked now like a pistol in 
tea, the thin cold air. The thermometer was 
intly | =™mus thirty-seven, and the sledge run- 
d at-fm ers creaked on the snow. The lead dog 
- had barking joyously as they all leaned into 
est- fe their collars, the little procession started 
vhitef ~tOward what, none of them but one 
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could know. It not being etiquette to 
look back, Bray did not look back, and 
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OU won't need this young lady any 
longer—our invalid is picking up finely. 
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| neither did the native—not even at th 
| little cross which stood now at the sun 

mit of Beaver Lake post barracks hous 
_ Claxton turned back and closed the dog, 


jpeg day for a week, for ten days, fy 
two weeks, at the hour when 
should have been morning, Claxton stoo 
at the door looking out over the whit 
level of the lake to the far rim of the lead 
blue sky. Nothing came. The frost ip 
creased, the snow deepened. The ful 
sweep of the northern winter was on 
Crippled, hobbling about, caring fox hin. 
self the best he could, the days and th 
nights seemed unspeakably long to Clay. 
ton of the Mounted. Indeed, he almoy 
lost track of them. Sometimes he slept 
late. One morning—he did not knoy 
what morning—as he lay in his blanket 
he heard a voice outside his door. 
“Halte la!” called someone. Anc ther 
he heard Bray’s shout, “What hol’f 
Came then the mingled sounds of dog 
sledge arriving; and Claxton hobbled 
fast as he could, half-clad, to the door. 
Outside stood Bray, ten pounds lighter, 
gaunt, grimed, bearded, goggled, with 
wooden slit spectacles, whip in hand and 


| just kicking his feet out of the snow-shoe 


thongs. 

“Charlie!” he cried, and against all 
regulations caught his superior officer in 
his arms. There was no Inspector within 
many hundreds of miles. 

“Cod bless you, old top!” said Claxton 
fervently. That was about all. 

“Who is this?” he asked of the other 
man who was now slipping the harness of 
‘the team. 

“That’s One-eared Johnnie, they call 
im,” said Bray. “ ’E’s a Company man 
from over east, Pierce Factory way. ’f 
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cime into the village abaout the time old 
ohn and I got in. In some way or other 
e got the word that things was wrong— 
they ’ad sent out a messenger east, and 
Johnnie ’ere was west of the Factory, 9 
they kind of met up. ’Appenin’ that way, 
we both met at the aiteiecdhe only 
w ite men, I warrant, within a thousand 
miles, you might say. Ain’t it odd ’ow 
things appen up ’ere? But’ow’s the foot, 
old man?’ 

“Fine,” said Claxton. ‘“Couldn’t be 
better. Right as a trivet in a day or s0 
now.” And so, with the etiquette of the 
trail, crippled though he was, he did 
what he could to start the fire and the 
breakfast for the newcomers; there being 


| occasions, after all, when rank is but a 
| tenuous thing in the wilderness. 


“We made ait across the fourth day,” 


| said Bray after a time, his mouth full of 


potatoes. “That bloomin’ native was 
like wire—’e could lope along like a wolf, 


| thinas’e was. But w’en we come to the 
| village—thirty mile it was from the lake 
| edge yonder—my word, it was a sight! 
| Empty—not a smoke! Things layin’ 


about you wouldn’t like to see—some- 


| think awful. Smallpox—that’s what it 
was. An’ starvin’ beside. There wasn't 
| no caribou in that can. \, so far as I could 


see.” 
‘Where did it come from?” said Clax- 


| ton. And Bray still acted as spokesman, 
for the half-breed Johnnie was busy with 


bannocks and tea. 

“All come out of a peddlin’ freetrader 
that got up with the brigade over east 
last summer—that’s what Johnnie says. 


'?E was a bloomin’ thief that ’ad got 
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Seas 68 not HER HOME OUT OF 
HAVE AN OG ee 9 
ACME QUALITY SHELF THE RUN-DOVWWN RUT 


Peggy and Bob were so proud of their new home and new furniture when they 
married. But six years and two irrepressible children will leave impressions 

















—to say nothing of depressions—on the best of furniture, walls and woodwork. 

Instead of sighing or moving or buying new things, Peggy got busy with a 
supply of Acme Quality Paints and Finishes and in two weeks the place blos- 
somed out like sunshine after clouds. 

Peggy did over the bathroom with Acme Quality White Enamel until it fairly 
radiated cleanliness and sanitation. She discarded wall paper and had the walls 
done over with Acme Quality No-Lustre—the oil paint that gives a smooth, 
washable, sanitary surface. Then she touched up the stairs, floors, doors and 
furniture with Acme Quality Varno-Lac—the finish that varnishes as it stains. 


“ ACME QUALITY 





of the 

e did ’ 

d the PAINTS & FINISHES 

eing p : : ; 

but a After it was all over, Peggy was not only surprised with the resuits, but with the ease and 
. economy of it. Now she keeps an Acme Quality Shelf (as described below) for the little 

ie “touching-up” jobs to keep things spick and span. 

. a Peggy began by sending to us for “Home Decorating” and “Acme Quality Painting 

wall Guide,”’ two instructive books which will be sent to you, too, upon request. 

o the Their friends and visitors now are wondering whether Peggy is awfully clever or whether 

be Bob got a whopping big raise in salary—but Bob knows. 

ight: 

ayin ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 

ome- Dept. G Factories in Detroit and Los Angeles ‘ Detroit, Michigan 

at it Boston Minneapolis Pittsburgh Toledo Birmingham Dallas Lincoln Spokane San Francisco 

Chicago St. Louis Cincinnati Nashville Fort Worth Topeka Salt Lake City Portland Los Angeles 


asn’t 


ould Have an Acme Quality Shelf 


Keep always on hand at least a can each of Acme Quality Varnotile, a varnish for floors, woodwork and furniture ; Acme Quality 
.. White Enamel for iron bedsteads, furniture, woodwork and all similar surfaces; Acme Quality Black Iron Enamel for ranges 
lax- stovepipes and other metal or wood surface. These will cover many of the “‘souching-up”” jobs. 
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BEST RETAIL TRADE 


(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off and Foreign Countries) 


HIS world-known label 

on Summer Underwear 
is the Sign- Post 
on the Road to 
Comfort that 
guides you 
straight to 
Money’s Most. 


If it hasn’t the Red Woven 

Label shown above, it isn’t 

B.V.D. Underwear. 
B.V.D. Closed Crotch 
Union Suits (Pat. 
U. 8. 4.), $1. and up- 
ward thesuit. B.V.D. 
Coat Cut Undershirts 
and Knee Length 
Drawers, 50c. and up- 
ward the garment. 


The 
B. V. D. COMPaNy, 


New York. 
London Selling Agency: 


, Copyright USA 1916 
Copyright USA 1016 by 66, Aldermanbury, E. C. COTS Cone 
The B.V. D. Company 





























The Japanese Screen 


Sessue Hawakaya is a Japanese artist. He makes 
excellent pictures upon the screen. There is only 
one just like Hawakaya, and his story is a fascinating 
one. The shop where he works is called a studio, and 
while Hawakaya makes the pictures somebody else 
takes them. Nothing very new about all that, is 
there? Yes, there is, for thestudio is a moving picture 
factory, and Hawakaya is a dramatic artist whose 
moving likeness appears upon the screen. Now you 
have it—or rather you will have it. 


Sunset for May 
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together a lot of old clothes down Toronto 
way like enough, an’ started out to make 
’is fortune in the fur trade. ’E took out 
with ’im a trunk load of mink and marten 
—the Company men didn’t try to stop 
’im, for they said they ’ad no right. But 
what ’e left be’ind ’im for the natives was 
a trunkful of clothes that was full of 
smallpox. They got it, an’ it spread, 
Well, that’s about all. An’ Sergeant, | 
forgot to take along with me the Book 
of Common Prayer!” 

“No, you didn’t, Bray,” said Claxton, 
quietly. But Bray did not understand, 
and went on. 

“Well, I mislaid it then, somew’eres, 


| We just ’ad to leave’ em there in the snow, 


two ’undred an’ fifty of em. Man, it was 
awful, but it was the best we could do. 
The old boy that cime ’ere after us, ’e 
takes ’is perishin’ dog, the same one that 
cime in ’ere last month with ’im, an’ ’e 
mushes out into the bush. That’s the 
last we saw of ’im. We waited about 
quite some time before we started back 
seco ere an’ me. Johnnie is ‘arf 

rench, you see, an’ ’arf Scotch, an’ three 
quarters Cree or somethink else. An’ 
say, ’e’s ’arder to kill some ways than 
them blighters.” 

He ceased, and Claxton looked at 
Johnnie, who looked back again. ‘The 
same question was in the eye of each. 

“Well, better come down with it ‘ere 
than there, old man, eh, w’at?” resumed 
Bray presently. “I didn’t want to be 
took with it back there—I wanted to be 


| with you—an’ the Book. Well, you 


3 
see— 


“Maybe the cold will end it or keep it 


| back,” said Claxton simply. 


“?’Ave we got it?’ remarked Bray 


| presently, as answering the query in the 


eye of his companion. ‘“ ’Ow can I tell? 
If we ’ave got it, we cawn’t ’elp it now. 
Ave you got it, Charlie? Them babies—” 

a don’t know,” said Claxton. 

“Johnnie ’ere says ’e never was vac- 
cinated in is “ole life—’e don’t know 
wat it is,” said Bray. Unconsciously his 
eye was turned up toward the roof. 

The three sat still for a time. Claxton 
was the first to speak, after he had rapped 
the ashes from his pipe on top of the 
stove. 

‘‘At least we'll know by spring,” said he. 
“But after all, that’s not the question. 
They came to us askin’ for the Book of 
Common Prayer, the poor devils. We've 
done our work—you’ve done your work, 
Bray. I’ll write my report right away, to 
see it gets done—first—an’ I'll say your 


| conduct has been exempellary, Corporal 


Bray. You took the poor beggars what 
they wanted, though they was dead and 
you wasn’t a preacher. Yet you couldn’t 
see why we’re here! Man, it’ $ us that’s 
the Book of Common Prayer.” 

“Well, medicine can’t help us, any- 
way,” he continued. “We'll know by 
spring, w hen the geese come back again. 
It won’t be so long.” 


RAY made no immediate answer, but 
after a time arose and began fumbling 
under the pillows at the head of the bunk. 
At length he turned triumphantly, hold- 
ing up something he had found. 
“W’at are you talkin’ about, Charlie” 


| said he. “Didn’t I tell you I forgot fh 


Book?—I didn’t ’ave ’er along at all. 


| ’Ere she was, right under your pillow all 


the time!” 
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ye can beautify your home and add to its attractiveness for all 
the family by equipping it with Aerolux Porch Shades and Awn- 


ings. Finished in soft, pleasing tones of green, brown or gray, that 
harmonize with any style of architecture or decoration and add that 
touch of completeness to bungalow or mansion. 


At small expense, Aerolux Porch Shades will 
make your porch a shady, secluded refuge 
from the summer sun, a delightful living room, 
an ideal sleeping room for summer nights. 


PO RC 7 S HAD E S 
are furnished in several different grades and 
prices and in sizes to fit any porch opening. 


The Splint Fabric shuts out the heat and glare of the 
sun, but lets in plenty of light and air. The Aerolux 
No-Whip attachment, an exclusive feature, maxes it 
impossible for them to whip in the wind, so that they 
do not have to be rolled up at night. 


Write for illustrated catalog of Aerolux Porch Shades, Sleeping 
Porch Curtains, Awnings and Window Ventilators. 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 
487 Oakland Avenue Waukesha, Wisconsin 





Aerolux Splint Fabric 
Awnings make your rooms 
many degrees cooler, be- 
cause the wood is a non- 
conductor of heat and they 
do not absorb and retain it. 
They may be adjusted to 
shade any part of the win- 
dow or rolled up entirely out 
ofthe way. Theillustration 
below shows detail of Aero- 
lux Splint Fabric. Splints 
are accurately uniform in 
width, as are the spaces 
between them. 
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This is to prove that 
every corn which stays 
and hurts is folly. 


Lovers of dainty foot- 
wear are bound to start 
corns. But nobody needs 
to keep them. 


At the first sign, or any- 
time, apply a Blue-jay 
plaster. That ends all 
pain. And it ends the corn. 
In two days it disappears. 


You know that paring 
never cures. 


You know that harsh 





It’s Utterly Needless 


applications are wrong. 


Now you should know 
Blue-jay. It has ended 70 
million corns. Toa world 
of men and women it has 
brought perpetual free- 
dom. 


Wepromise that toyou. 


15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 
Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicagoand New York 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 









































PLAYER 
PIANO 


)vos 


The VOSE PLAYER PIANO 


not only has one of the latest, most per- 
fect control methods, but has a patent 
device that enables you to instantly 
change the key in which a piece is written 
to suit your taste or the voice of the 
singer. This is a most remarkable im- 
provement, without which no player 
piano iscomplete. Tothis is added the 
sweet tone and supreme quality of the 
Vose Piano, made for 66 years by the 
Vose family. 

Time payments accepted. Delivered to your 
home ves of charge, Liberal allowance for old | 
pianos. If interested in a Piano or Player | 
Piano eend for beautifully illustrated catalog. 


VOSE @& SONS PIANO COMPANY 
168 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 











oa at 











“EVERYMAN* 











vice because of its superior materials 
and careful making. It does not 
crumple or collapse after long wear. 





eA 


} | Silk, 50 cents. Lisle, 25 cents 
| | GEORGE FROST CO,, MAKERS, BOSTON | 


The “Boston” gives the greatest ser- 


AM 








The Striking of 
the Clock 


(Continued from page 37) 


every stroke and stood there all the time 
—twelve strokes—I thought he might 
look back—” 

The man raised his head from his hands, 

“Not twelve, Margie, eight. I counted 
them myself as I went through the or- 
chard. Eight! Strange we should have 
both—” 

“Why, how can you say eight?” she 
cried. “It was twelve! It was just noon. 
I had made the dinner and he would not 
even sit down. I was trying to be good 
and I even called and said, ‘Don’t you 
fall out of the loft again—’ ” 

“Again?” 

The hands that clutched her arm were 
like steel. Each finger left its imprint. 
His face had flamed scarlet; his gize 
seemed to burn as it met hers. “Again?” 
he repeated. 

“Yes. He had fallen in the morning, 
too, and bruised his shoulder. I thought 
that was why he was so angry—why he 
would not eat his dinner—Hort! Hort! 
—Oh, what is it?” for the man was sob- 
bing, his face working like that of a child. 

“It was in the morning when I threw 
him down,” he said slowly 


HE meaning of it touched the girl 
and she reached her hand to him. 
He caught it and pressed it over his eyes. 
She felt his tears on it. 
“Suppose I had not thought to tell you 
that?” she whispered in awed voice. 
“Margie,” he answered in the same 
tone, “if there was ever to be a time in 
our lives when we should go on our knees 
before Almighty God, it is now.” 


Readers, Gentle 
and Otherwise 


Chicago, Illinois. 

I do not like the new style at all. It 
is hard to read and the illustrations do 
not look as well. I do wish you would go 
back to the artistic form you had before. 

Mrs. E. N. RirHeLt. 


Norse, Texas. 

I hardly recognized SuNsET in its nev 
dress but after reading it through and 
looking at the pictures, I see the same old 
yet new magazine. I am well pleased 
with the new form, it is so much more 
convenient to read. Geo. RystTap. 


Chicago, Illinois. 

I have been a subscriber to SuNsET foi 
six years and have watched its growth 
and improyements very closely and am 
pleased to tell you that your latest change 
is for the betterment of the publication. 
I am very much interested in the color 
pictures and now that you have enlarged 





its pages I consider it the greatest im- 
provement of all. Perry O. Davis. 
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Ithaca, N. Y. 

I beg to call your attention to an error 
in your columns under date of February, 
1916, under title of “Rah! Rah! North- 
western.” You refer, I believe, to Har- 
yvard’s football team as the “Eastern 
Champions.” Are you aware of the fact 
that having gone through the entire foot- 
ball season without a single defeat, and 
having defeated Harvard on her own field 
by a score of ten to nothing, Cornell holds 
the title of Eastern football champions? 

You may consider this error in your 
columns of slight consequence. Perhaps 
you may be correct in so assuming, but 
please remember that the SunseT MaGa- 
INE not only is on file in the Cornell 
library, but is read by Cornell alumni in 
all parts of this country. No under- 
graduate, alumni, or friend of the Uni- 
versity could read this very erroneous 
statement without thinking that certainly 
the SusseT MaGazine is decidedly unfair, 
or has on its staff members who are prone 
to mak: statements without having fully 
investig ited facts. 

In al: degree of fairness to Cornell Uni- 
versity vou should retract the statement 
referred to above, and further state 
throug your publication that Cornell’s 
footba!! team, not Harvard’s, won the 
Eastern) football championship for the 
year of i915. © WayNeE WALTER Coe. 


Hanford, Cal. 
Your Mr. Smalley evidently knows 
very little of conditions in Arizona. 
Phoenix has 760 vacant houses of all 
classes. In mining towns rents have been 
cut sixty per cent and taxes increased. 
Mr. Smalley, I think, belongs to the 
Longhairs, the non-taxpayer, and likes to 
see himself in print. Arizona will come 
back in the sane and wet column. I am 
surprised that you would print such rot 
in your columns. You are doing business 

in San Francisco and not in Kansas. 
ARIZONA. 


Canastota, N. Y. 

Congratulations on the excellence of 
your last number. It would seem almost 
impossible to improve on SUNSET’Ss past 
excellence, but you are doing it. 

While eagerly perusing the pages of 
Sunset from cover to cover, as is my 
wont as soon as I receive it, I was much 
amused by reading in the column devoted 
to “Readers Gentle and Otherwise,” a 
letter from a (late) Ohio subscriber, who 
is sorely displeased by the beautiful cover 
illustration of your October issue, and 
dares not risk the contamination of her 
family by further perusal of Sunset, 
hence has transferred her subscription to 
afriend in New Mexico. As Mr. Squeers 
would say “‘Here’s richness”! One hardly 
knows whether to congratulate the friend 
in question on succeeding to the unexpired 
subscription, or condole with her on being 
made the recipient of an objectionable 
magazine. Possibly in the estimation of 
the Ohio lady, the standard of morality is 
lower, or the sense of propriety less acute 
in New Mexico than in Ohio! I am for- 
cibly reminded of an anecdote of a noted 
lexicographer who, on being congratulated 
by a lady on the fact that there were no 
Improper words in his recently published 
dictionary, retorted with “Madam, I per- 
¢tive that you have been looking for 
them.” W. H. Moore. 





How do cigarettes treat you 
= AFTER you smoke them? 


(This is a test that few cigarettes can stand up under) 


Many other good ciga- 
rettes besides Fatimas 
taste mighty good— 
WHILE you are smok- 
ing them. Fatimas are 
not the only good ones. 
Although Fatimas taste 
so good that they con- 
tinue to outsell any other 
cigarette costing over 5c. 


But Fatimas deliver 
something more than 
good taste. They will 
giveyou cigarette com- 
fort—comfort while you 
are smoking them and 
comfort AFTER you 
smoke them. 


While you are smok- 


ing them, they will feel 
cool and comfortable to 
the throat and tongue. 


And AFTER you 
smokethem,even though 
you may smoke more 
than usual, they will 
leave you feeling as you'd 
like to feel. No heavy 
or “heady’”’ feeling— 
none of that “mean’’ 
feeling of having smoked 
too much. 


All this is the reason 
why Fatimas are called 
a SENSIBLE cigarette. 


Yes—some day you 
will try Fatimas. . Why 
not do it today? 


legge Myers Tabacco Cr. 


) 





il 


WM 


i 


20 6 5¢/arimp 
A Sensible Cigarette Ls 2 


TURKISH 
IGARETTES 


FATIMA was the Only Cigarette 
Awarded the Grand Prize, the 
highest award given to any ciga- 
rette at the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition) 
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Economy and CREX 
Are Synonymous 


This is the time, after housecleaning, 
when rugs worn out or badly soiled are 
replaced by new ones. Why not buy 
CREX rugs? They're inexpensive, 
artistic, sanitary, durable and easy to 
keep clean. Made in every desirable 
pattem and color. Use CREX 
rugs while your expensive ones are 
cleaned or put away for summer. 


iit 
Mt! 


PAC! 
INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Insist on getting the satisfaction, value and 
wearing qualities that CREX symbolizes. You 
can instantly identify the genuine by the name 
woven in the side binding. 
Unscrupulous dealers may offer inferior 
substitutes for the sake of a larger profit. 


To protect ourselves and the public CREX is 
patented under U.S. Govt. Copyright. Dealers 
detected of fraudulent substitution or wilful 
misrepresentation will be vigorously prosecuted. 


VARIED INDUSTRIES 


Write for our beautiful 32-page catclog 
No. 21—in natural colors. Free on request. 


CREX CARPET CO. 


212 Fifth Avenue New York 
Originators of wire-grass products 











ONE CENT PER HOUR 


will heat your home--quickly--safely--conveniently--economically-- 


if you use an INFERNO GAS FLOOR FURNACE 


Dealers 
wanted 
everywhere. 


Write 
for our proposition. 


Pay for the furnace 
with the money saved. 





churches, schools. 


Pay for the furnace 
with the money saved. 


Enjoy clean, heated air, entirely free from carbon-dioxide or carbon- .@ 
monoxide fumes. The INFERNO GAS FLOOR FURNACE is ye 
the latest scientific way to produce heat at small cost. ee 
One or several rooms (8000 cubic feet) heated at approximately one cent Pid cd 


(Ic) per hour. This record has not been equalled by any otherGas # .” 
furnace in the United States. ° Agee 


We will gladly prove these statements upon request. Send coupon today, 7 


HUNT ENGINEERING AND SALES AGENCY. Sicritec: 7 


322-325 Baker-Detwiler Building, Los Angeles, Cal. oe 
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“What? 


Down Along the 
Mountain 


(Continued from page 21) 


The hoods of your stirrups were gold 
And the horn of your saddle was pea 
Little girl! 


And you told 


What you know 
Of the range that lies way past the 
planets, 
Just starlight to mortals below! 


“Come up on my pony with me 
And we'll bce A 
For that range, 
Raising a dust on the white milk» way, 
Bucking through space like a bronco 
lay! 
We'll weave up to heaven with a whoo 
and set the gold streets in a whirl 
Little girl! 


I will loop, 


For a change, 
All the stars with the slack of my rope 
And bust every wild steer on that 

range!” 


“Shep” growled once, then wagged 
beside him. 
Mary stood aloof and eyed him, 
In her figured calico 
Looking like a princess lost. 
And the ranch-house far below 
Spired a thin blue smoke toward 
cloudland . . . 
Then the cowboy laughed, and tossed 
His Stetson high in air, 
And he said, ‘‘Miss, I swear, 
As you stand there, 
You just strike me like a cyclone, till] 
want to buck and r’ar!” 


“How did you,” said Mary, 
“Come so far? 

The cows out here are tame. 
Me and Par 

Herds our few; 

But sheep— 

There’s a heap. 

Down there’s the siding, by the 

marshes. 
You can see a cattle-car.” 


‘Where did I come from?” 
Said he. 
“Round by Arizone— 
That’s me! 
Loped it on my lone— 
And Mexico. 
I’ve wrastled from Cheyenne to 
San Antone— 
That’s so!” 


“Seems we're shif’less here,” 


Said she. 


“‘An’—oh dear! 


Par is gettin’ queer. 

Mar is dead. An’ as fer me, 
I’m—oh well, 

This life is Hell— 

Baked-bread hills, and sky, and 
SS, Se — 
Sometimes I think that I might just 

as well 


Die!” 


You!” 


Said he. 


“You that raked your spurs 


Into me 


| 


- 
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First time I laid eyes on 
That hair 0’ yern?” 











Down toward the west’s hill-filled 
horizon 
The sloping sun began to redly burn. 


Mary flushed—could not speak— 
But a sparkle on her cheek 
Tattled of a tear. 
“Miss,” he said, “‘my dear, 
I'll be gone from here 
ust like that—or, if you say so, 
it stand pat and wait a year. 
If your Pap is queer, 
You won’t make no sudden hike— 
Mot the girl that you look like. 
l'here’s a feller in the Bible, 
A sky-pilot told me of 
Oncet, that worked fer fourteen years 
Fer his girl. They tried to fool him 
In between times—but he stuck. 
I would chuck— 
+4 \l, ye know it kinder skeers 
en I think what I would do 
- t to sit acrost from you 
At the table, and corral 
Hopes and fears—and damn the 
luck!— 
With you fer everlasting pal.” 


Dast the 


bel yw! 





“Hush!” said she. 

“Are you—are you— 

“Oh!” she whispered. ‘Do you mean 
you’re fonda me?” 


Waving a red serape, the wild vaquero wind 
Fled through the fiery sunset, with phantom P 
herds behind. ut a 
Bellowing loud and lowing with Spring’s 


ild loco-weed 


The galloping herds of the sunset passed in s 
ne, ol a mad stampede! In your Pocket. 
III 


Down in the valley, 

In a ranch-house window, 
A yellow lamp, e f h 

A little steady star mocks the sky. - 
And down along the mountain, Have it ready or t © unes 
Down along the mountain 
Stream the sheep bleating | 

From their pastures high; | pected that always happens. 
Shambles a cayuse, 


ode | There’s a size for the vest as 


Lifts in his stirrups 
; o see that window shine. | 
Jown along the mountain : K J 
His voice comes ringing | well aS the coat. odak, y ou 
To where his wife stands clinging 


To the morning-glory vine . 
On ~ porch eo sg ranch-house wh#te- | k n OW, m Ca ns p h O t O 4 ra p h y 
glimmering afar, 


On the porch of the ranch-house of the | é: 
—— with the bother left out. 


“You’re waiting, /Mary— 
eh I know you’re waiting, Mary— 
ike I always knew that it would be. | If it isn’t an Eastman, tt isn’t a Kodak 
Spring’s comin’, Mary, | 
Summer’ s comin’ , Mary, 
\ inter’ s comin’, Mary? | 
What's that to you an’ me! ‘ i 
For Spring’ s come truly Catalog at your SEES, oF st 
Forever an’ forever— 
Spring and the evenin’, an’ the moon. 


Sing the younguns off to sleep, | 

per Tam comin’, Mary— | EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
im comin’, Mary, with a cowboy | 
tune— ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


re ’ ° 
Supper’s on the table, an’ I’m comin’ 
. p? 
on! 
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Motoring and Good Roads 


















































Blasting the Cascade Barrier 


The Sunset Highway Opens the Gates to Puget Sound 


HE other day a real live furry wild 

bear was shot within the city 

limits of Seattle. This bear has a 

distinct bearing on the automobile 
situation in the state of Washington. 
Because the country at the backdoor of 
Seattle is so wild that a bear can make a 
successful living in it, the radius of action 
of the motor car hitherto has been sharply 
restricted. 

The bear came into Seattle from the 
foothills of the Cascade range, and the 
Cascades raised the red danger flag in the 
path of the automobile tourist. Running 
due north and south, their rugged, ser- 
rated crest culminates in a series of 


Where the new Sunset Highway across the Cascades skirts 


By Clyde L. Morris 


splendid snow-clad peaks; the serrated 
crest also separates eastern from western 
Washington. 

Climatic, agricultural and industrial 
conditions of the territories to the east 
and west of the Cascades are radically 
different. Long after the automobile had 
obliterated the county lines of the valleys 
and plateaus throughout the state, the 
hazardous crossing of the Cascade moun- 
tains stood as a barrier to trans-state 
motor travel. Though three railroads 
cross the range, there was no road over 


which an automobile could travel in 
safety and comfort from the Puget Sound 
country to the Columbia Basin until the 
completion of the Snoqualmie Pass section 
of the Sunset Highway straddled the 
obstacle. 

Not every city of 300,000 can advertise 
good bear hunting within its limits. 
Seattle—and Tacoma for that matter— 
enjoy the occasional visit of a bear be- 
cause their outskirts almost touch the 
wonderful forests which clothe the slopes 
of the Cascade range from base to summit 
on either side. Glaciers, eternal snows, 
the finest forests on the continent, un- 
numbered cascades and roaring waterfalls 


the rugged shore of Lake Ketcheelus in the state of Washington 
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Just so Long as 
People Have Eyes 


Two SIZES 


33 - - - + $2285 
48 - - - - $3500 
Complete information 


on request. 


We submit individual 
designs on approval. 


they will always pay admiration to beauty. And it is a great 
error to buy a car lacking this distinction. a» Beauty never 
requires apologies, nor explanations. It is accepted every- 
where at face value, as proof of quality, because only those 
makers who take the time to build excellent cars ever take the 
additional time to make them really beautiful. Common-place 
cars look monotonously alike, and that monotonous repetition 
defeats beauty. But the genuinely superior car, designed and 
finished to meet the exclusive personal taste of its individual 
buyer, stands out cheerfully as the well-built and carefully 
selected possession of one who is accustomed to the good 
things of life. The visible beauty of his car is in harmony 
with its mechanical excellence. af You can have everything 
that is desirable in a motor car when you order a Winton 
Six. af Let us talk it over with you. 


The Winton Company 


110 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


Pacific Coast Branches: San Francisco, 1250 Van Ness Ave.; Los Angeles, 1225-1231 
South Flower St.; Seattle, 1000-1006 Pike St.; Portland, 23rd and Washington Sts.; 
Vancouver, B. C., 1112 Seymour St. 
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combine with the blue salt water of 
the Sound to make this region perhaps the 
most picturesque district, comprising side 
by side the highest type of civilization 
with the finest, wildest outdoor country 
anywhere in the world. Yet until very 
recently this magnificent domain was 
practically inaccessible to the motorists 
of the eastern two-thirds of the state 
unless they shipped their cars by freight. 
The new Washington State road across 
the Cascades is the final connecting link 
in the Sunset Highway which, beginning 
at Seattle, follows the brawling course of 
the swift Snoqualmie river up the western 
slopes of the range, across the Snoqualmie 
Pass at an elevation of 3006 feet and zig- 
zags down the eastern slope to Ellensburg. 
From Ellensburg one branch of the high- 
way continues almost due east across the 
Columbia Basin, through the waving 
wheat fields of the Great Bend country to 
Spokane, the metropolis of the Inland 
Empire. This branch is in reality a por- 
tion of the National Parks ikon 
which extends from the Great Lakes west 
to Puget Sound. The alternate branch 
runs southeasterly from Ellensburg 
through the orchards and alfalfa fields of 
the irrigated districts to Walla Walla, one 
of the oldest and most beautiful cities in 
the Northwest. At Walla Walla it con- 
nects over a good road via the old Oregon 
Trail with the Lincoln Highway at Salt 
Lake City. Hence the overcoming of the 
Cascade barrier by the newly completed 
road is of interest to transcontinental 
motor tourists throughout the nation. 
At Seattle the Sunset Highway con- 
nects to the north with the splendid roads 
of the so-called Georgian Cincuit which 
links up the finest scenery on the main- 
land of British Columbia, on Vancouver 
Island and on the primitive rugged 
Olympic peninsula of Washington, com- 
bining sea and motor road into a tour 
which cannot be duplicated anywhere in 
the country. From Seattle south the 
Sunset Highway connects with the Pacific 
Highway leading to San Francisco, Los 
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Along the rushing Snoqualmie which guides 
the new Washington State Highway to the 
pass across the crest of the Cascades 


Angeles and San Diego. The side trips 
from the Pacific Highway to the glaciers 
of Rainier National Park from Tacoma; 
to the famous Columbia River Gorge over 





the new Columbia River Highway from 
Portland, Oregon; to Crater Lake, to Mt 
Lassen and to the Sierras and California 
resorts give this route a variety which js 
not possessed by any automobile highway 
of similar length anywhere in the world, 

The Snoqualmie Pass road was in use 
as early as 1870, but it was practically 
unimproved until 1906 and 1907, wheng 
little work was done on the eastern ap. 
proach. In 1913 the state legislature in 
cluded in the road budget an appropria- 
tion of $350,000 for a highway which was 
to link the eastern and western portions 
of the state. 

The survey was completed and actual 
work began in March, 1914. The engi 
neers wanted a maximum grade of five 
per cent. They got it, but in order to 
obtain this easy gradient, and in order to 
avoid sharp curves, they were forced 

ractically to relocate the entire road. 
This new route lay through almost un- 
broken forests of the densest timber 
the Northwest. It literally had to be 
blown and chopped out of almost solid 
walls of rock and trees. The roadway has 
been graded to a uniform width of twenty 
feet, the crowned portion being four feet 
narrower. Drainage ditches, culverts of 
concrete and cedar logs provide ample 
drainage for the heavy precipitation. 
Eventually the highway 1s to be surfaced 
its entire length with crushed rock and 
permanent camps have been established 
to remedy any winter damage so as to 
have the highway open for traffic the 
moment the snow in the upper reaches 
vanishes in spring. 

The numerous mountain lakes and 
streams, the waterfalls, the splendid 
forests of spruce, fir and cedar with their 
ever-changing background of bold peaks 
covered with eternal snow makes this 
road so attractive to motor tourists that 
between its opening on July 1, 1915, by 
Governor Ernest Lister of W ashington, 
and October 1 of the same year it is esti- 
mated that 15,000 automobiles made use 
of the highway. 





The Coast in the Headlight’s Beam 


By Herbert S. Houston 


T was a candid San Franciscan, trav- 

eling in Saskatchewan, who told me: 

“We have only two kinds of weather 

in San Francisco, fair—and unusual.” 
Well, all the time we spent in San Fran- 
cisco the weather was more than fair: it 
was perfect. Other friends, equally can- 
did, assured us that the perfection was 
unusual. Be that as it may, the fine 
October morning on which we started for 
a thousand-mile motor trip from San 
Francisco to San Diego was fair—and for 
me at least it was unusual. When the 
big car started from the St. Francis it 
carried a wonderfully happy load south- 
ward bound. 

As we were swinging down the Salinas 
valley a sign came into view. It was the 
friendly announcement of an inn, but it ex- 
pressed achange that was written in large 
letters all along the Pacific Coast from 
Vancouver to San Diego: 

HOTEL EL CAMINO REAL 
KING CITY 
Not the best hotel in the world, 
but very, very good. 


When I visited the Coast ten years 
ago, that sign would have read: “The best 
hotel in the world and very, very good.” 
The Coast is certainly progressing from 
the superlative to the comparative and at 
times even to the simple statement. That 
is a clear and refreshing evidence of 
growth. The Oxford Englishman never 
asserts his position or tries to exalt it, for 
he is serenely conscious of having it. 
California hasn’t come to that feeling of 
ag yet, but she is evidently on the 
way. » I was unable to join a dis- 
se chabed California author who asked, 
in a burst of frankness: “Oh, when will 
we Californians give up our pose and be 
ourselves, content with the wonderful 
things we have instead of belittling them 
with silly superlatives?” 

In rejoinder I might have said—but I 
didn’t, for the flow of gossip about the 
Carmel colony and the Bohemian crowd 
and the rest of the great or the merely 


gilded was too swelling to be dammed— 
that California, from the days of Father 
Junipero Serra till now, had been the vic- 
tim of what dear old Irv Cobb calls “‘piti- 
less publicity.” For all must agree that 
the Golden State, again to quote the 
P uducah philosopher, has had just about 

“as much privacy as a gold fish.” It was 
not necessary to set up two expositions to 
make California an exposition state—she 
has been that always. 


OWN that same El Camino Real, 

the old road of the padres, where 
the modest sign of the inn was disp!ayed, 
there has been a long and often dramatic 
spectacle on view. The history of Cali 
fornia has been a drama. The state has 
been a vast stage. The people have been 
actors. Naturally they have been touched 
with some of the pose and characteristics 
of stage folk. Even the glare of the sun- 
light has some of the intensity of the foot- 
lights. And a thousand miles of the 
shimmering ocean is the curtain, while as 
many miles of mountains rise as screens 
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= the N one of the busiest corners in Chicago 

ache a few days ago a young man checked 
and the Automobiles as they passed. 

endl 

ical Nearly 30 per cent. were driven by women. 
this . . ae 

that The modern Automobile has been simplified 

> ol and refined. 

oul It is so thoroughly dependable and so easily controlled 


that the whole realm of Motor Car Enjoyment is 
opened up to the woman driver. 


Even the heavy traffic of down town city streets has 
no terrors for her. 


The refining influence that has so revolutionized the 


ed — : E . 
ither —e ae Automobile industry began to make itself felt four 
fide: ; = and a half years ago. 
“ ———T a> It wasthen thatthe first Delco Equipped Car appeared. 
wa hae ed | tape It was then that Electricity first took the place of the 
ns to we cumbersome hand crank and that the three important 
ro functions of starting, lighting and ignition were first 
combined in one Compact Efficient System. 

eal, 
here It is an important part that Delco has played in refin- 
ved, ing and broadening the scope of the motor car. 
Cali- 

hal Today more than 335,000 Delco 

been Equipped Cars are in use. 

ched 

a The Dayton Engineering Laboratories Company 


sun- Dayton, Ohio 

















607 of 1916 Cars GENUINE 


upholstered in FABRIKOID 


Imitations of 
Fabrikoid 


“Gennine 
Leather” 


am my 


The Standardized Upholstery Material 


Standardization has revolutionized the motor car industry. It has increased 
manufacturing efficiency and lowered selling costs. It has given the manufacturer 
methods and materials of definite proved quality and insured the motor car buyer 
maximum of value. 

Of the million autos sold in 1916, 75% will sell at $1000.00 or under and this 
remarkable achievement is the direct result of standardization 

To this revolutionary process of standardization Du Pont Fabrikoid Motor 
Quality adds the final word in upholstery. It eliminates the buying hazard, the 
high cost and the manufacturing wastes of leather because it gives the manu- 
facturer an upholstery material of known Quality, Efficiency and Cost. 

To the motor car buyer it combines all the richness, all the luxurious and 
aristocratic appearance and texture of the finest leather with double the ser- 
vice, strength and satisfaction of so called ‘‘genuine”’ leather. 

You can now buy almost any standardized car upholstered in Du Pont 


Fabrikoid Motor Quality. 


FABRIKOID RAYNTITE 


made especially for tops and storm curtains, is guaranteed one year not to leak, 
but built to last the life of the car. It is sturdy in structure and fadeless in color. 
Made in both simgle and double texture. 


Write for samples and booklets. 


Du Pont Fabrikoid Company, Wilmington, Del. 


Canadian Factory and Sales Office: Toronto 
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Hotel Belleclaire 


Broadway at 77th Street 
New York 
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A little thing oft-times gives a Hotel a 
great reputation. 
A few months ago, we advertised our 
APPLE PIE. It is very good Apple Pie. 
Apparently, everybody in New York 
nor wants BELLECLAIRE APPLE 
E. 


We cannot fill out of town orders, but 
we do fill New York City orders. 


People know that a Hotel which su 

| plies good Apple Pie can generally 

AS | depended upon to supply good food 

tp of all kinds. 

i Up When you Californians come to New 

Si York, we want you to come to the 
“a HOTEL BELLECLAIRE. 

Everything about the Hotel is as good 
as the Apple Pie—Service, Food, 
Rooms, etc. 

Room with bath, $2.50 per day up. 
Food served (big portions) at reason- 
able prices. 


» 
PPE V7. 
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ROBERT D. BLACKMAN 

















to the sides and rear. Surely this simile 
is not fantastic. The people have beep 
both spectators and spectacle so long that 
they are sort of grown-ups in fairyland, 
still using a good deal of the hyperbole 
and superlative of childhood. But they 
are steadily coming to the natural and 
normal side of the footlights where the 
great body of their countrymen dwell, 
And they are finding the way to this 
human side right in Cakboemie ae least 
that was my observation—despite the 
almost vehement declaration of the dig 
tinguished author, already mentioned, 
that one had to leave the state to become 
really “emancipated.” 

Let me jot down a few impressions, 
which give some ground for the hope that 
the signboard of the inn may come to be 
the signboard for the Coast. Remeniber- 
ing the réclame of ten years before, | 
frankly hesitated to visit the two ex osi- 
tions, fearing that I would be so wesried 
by their overpraise that, in sheer defi nse, 
I should be turned against them anc fail 
to see their real beauties and value. But 
quite the contrary happened, to my <een 
surprise. There was appreciation. of 
course, but not the wild extravagance | 
had dreaded. Not even in San Francisco, 
which had been known to get such differ- 
ent words as “earthquake” and “‘tire” 
merged into one, was there any vain 
boasting. Instead, the fair was per 
mitted to interpret its own suffused and 
radiant beauty, quite unaided. And San 
Diego was equally restrained. Her 
charming exposition, really an interpreta- 
tive miniature of what the Coast can pro- 
duce with its soil and climate and sun- 
shine, was given a free hand to tell its 
interesting story without the annotations 
of the boomer. All this was indeed amaz- 
ing. Where was the vaingloriousness of 

ester-year? It seemed to me that it had 
oon absorbed in the consciousness of a 
genuine power and a real strength. The 
old illusions, conjured in imagination, had 
disappeared before irresistible realities. 

As this is a veracious narrative, taking 
its cue from the swinging signboard by 
the Salinas, I must chronicle an exception 
to this general character and focus in my 
observations. It was in and of that 
wonder city of Los Angeles. Here there 
still seemed to dwell verbal artists who 
would paint the rainbows and gild the 

ots of gold shining at their ends. At 
Seaiaon one day with a company of 
gentlemen in the Jonathan Club we fell 
to talking of diversified farming and fer- 
tility. 

“Do you realize that here in Cali 
fornia,” remarked a man at my right, 
“there are three of the five counties in the 
United States that lead in the amount 
and value of their farm’ products—and 
we've never made a great dea! of farming 
either?” Now this was most impressive. 
It was stated in such a casual way, almost 
as an “aside,” that I filed it at once for 
future recounting. But I came a cropper 
the very first time I brought it forth. It 
was only two weeks later, in crossing the 
rich farms of Iowa, stretching between 
Omaha and Des Moines. I looked out 
of the,car window and remarked to my 
companion, Lafe Young, Jr., of the Des 
Moines ‘‘Capital.” ‘“This 1s a great farm- 
ing country, but do you know there are 
three counties in California that raise 
more crops than the three best counties 
in Iowa?” This was a slight adaptation 
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“The Call of the Road” 


Come brother—wake up. Sniff the air and you will find that the thril- 
ling breath of Spring is already there. 

Look about you. Sense the newness—the freshness—of it all. See 
how the laggard step of the crowd has quickened into a full swing- 
ing stride. 

See those cars “break” at the traffic officer’s whistle. Watch them 
come down three or four abreast at the “getaway.” Hear the 
shrill, merry note of the sirens and the good natured chaff of the 
drivers. 

This means Spring. This means the “open season.’ 
ing at its best. 

Surely, you are not going to be “left behind” thisyear. Surely, you are 
not going to keep the wife and kiddies indoors when all the world 
is hiking far afield. 

Perhaps, you already know it—but what you need is a big, handsome, 
sturdy Paige “‘Six-46.” 

Nothing Jess will completely satisfy you—nothing more is necessary 
for any man no matter how wealthy he may be. 


? This means Jour- 


So, don’t hesitate—don’t procrastinate. 

Tell the stenographer that you will be “out” for a short spell and 
hustle right over to the Paige dealer. Tell him your troubles—and 
let him prescribe. 


Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Fleetwood ‘‘Six-38’’ $1050 
Fairfield ‘‘Six-46’’ 1295 
f. o. b. Detroit 
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of the original remark, but it was a valid 
one for the man in Los Angeles had gone 
on to say that the other two counties, 
which made up the triumphant five, were 
Lancaster in Pennsylvania and McLean 
in Illinois. 


e “Yes, but each of the California coun. 

e Kisse K ar ties would be as big as five or, very likely, 

ten of our Iowa counties, which are oak 

- ¢ ely miles gg 8 — dead- 
Y by Y center shot in reply. en it dawned on 
ear atter ear e me like a flash that the five-county story 
meant nothing—for without the common 

denominator of similar size there could 


(>: a KisselKar becomes a be no comparison on production that 














: would prove anything. 
member of a family, as long ne 


as that family owns an auto- LL of which reminds me of the ex- 
lanation which that mellow and 


mobile, ra ay’ ea assured it will delightfully human philosopher, Senator 
own a KisselKar. The inherent Lafe Young, gave for the “talk talking” 
power, unfailing reliability and satis- of some of the southern Californians 


. — . when he returned from a visit among 
fying roadability of the KisselKar sistem: aihath sede andeiaeih aniaoe 


gTOws to become a part of every “You see, it comes about largely from 
KisselKar owner’s ideal of a motor the thousands of Iowans who have gone 


car. The longer they drive one, the out there in the past few years. They’ve 
z got plenty of money—made it back here 


longer they want to. in Iowa—so they put in their time spend- 
There is a KisselK ar made for every family, Re erni te eG cal a 
from the perfect easy-riding 5-passenger do go pretty strong sometimes in making 
32-Four Touring Car at only $1050, to the out a case for themselves.” 
sumptuous 7-passenger 42-Six Sedan with As many of these retired farmers and 
the “All-Year’”’ body and top, at $2100 sojourners from the Middle West have 
F. O. B. Factory. located in the country contiguous to Los 
Angeles, Senator Young’s explanation 
The may be fairly correct. But he only in- 
nee = tended it, I am confident, as a bit of im- 
Pacific KisselKar Branch pressionist criticism and not as a serious 
Pacific Coast Distributers indictment; for he agreed with me fully 
Van Ness at Geary, San Francisco, Calif. that the whole Coast was in an era of sub- 
stantial upbuilding. 
LosAngeles Portland Oakland SanDiego Pasadena. And in no place is this more apparent 
than in southern California itself. Won- 
derful to relate, it is observed even in the 
real estate developments, many of the 
boom methods from which California has 
suffered so sadly having been wholly dis- 
carded. Around Los Angeles there were 
a number of land projects that would be 
a credit to the constructive plans of more 
conservative communities. And in mo- 
| toring out from San Bernardino one day 
I found a fine example of this new type of 


N ee promoter, or rather builder, that deserves 
4 A | a snapshot. 

a oe “Do you sell the land?” I inquired. 
, oe oie | “Yes, if it’s planted and well on the 
<< | | on way to yield an income to the buyer; not 
p yl otherwise,” was the reply. And as | 
went through the orange and lemon and 
grapefruit orchards, all in the highest 
state of cultivation and each adequately 
watered, I saw the macadamed roads on 
which they abutted, the scientifically 
gauged water supply for the entire tract, 
the ee ee to eects 6 
? market, pedigreed horses and cattle an 
When the pesky shade won't work hogs to improve the quality of live stock, 


it i Valuable book : 
ean Ro ‘Shade. Roller. FREE “How A Get every evidence of the most modern cul- 
Hartshorn Improved Rollers the Best Service from your tural methods in the orchards, in which 


move quietly andsmoothlyat Shade Rollers”. Send for immediate advantage was being taken of 


atouch,andstay right where it today and learn why it if ‘ . 
you leave them. Costa few pays to look when buying the latest and best know ledge — th 
centsmore,but oh,howmuch shade rollers for this sig- government departments in Washington 
better! —I saw that this was no popes prospectus 


nature : 
Alewat Yalshorne of a real estate promotion but a balance- 
sheet record of far-sighted investment te 
he Stewart Hartshorn Co. _ Dept. 27 E. Newark, N. J. build up a country. And what Mr. 
Miller was doing, I was told, was fast 
HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLER coming to be the rule and not the excep 
tion in land developments along the whole 


ow eetcere ee ce ee OFeseete ‘4 
Coast. In the best interest of the three 
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bige Hil I \GF| world’s finest expression of 
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1d they Hil Ul - the four-cylinder principle. 
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i ||| That principle—which is giving 
to Los Hi | entire satisfaction to nearly 85 per 
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n the Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 
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atoll In the United States Prices F, O. B. Detroit 
ately Five-passenger Touring Car $1085 Year-’Round Coupe - - $1165 
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BEVERLY HILLS HOTEL, BEVERLY 
Midway between Los Angeles and the sea 


| 
a ane a 2 mes.) Mee 
RR ae OE PREY 
IT’S BLOSSOM TIMEA! 


yer |ALIFORNIA’S valleys are now redolent 
UW Pe with millions of fruit blossoms. Sun 
e Ch shine and magic odors fill the soft air; 

the splendid motor highways through 
orchards, mountains and along the blue sea 
beckon you to come and enjoy a California 
spring. @Along the ancient Path of the 
Padres now stretches a paved roadbed bear- 


HOTEL ST. FRANCIS, SAN FRANCISCO 


The cosmopolitan metropolis of the Pacific 

































N ing the romantic Spanish name used by the the 
Gal Franciscans, E] Camino Real—The King's mat 
cw. Highway. This famous coast auto route thr 
'§ links together many of the most beautiful A 


spots of the Golden State. 





THE MISSION INN, RIVERSIDE 


In the center of the orange country 
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HOTEL DEL. MONTE, DEL MONTE 
On the beautiful bay of Monterey 


| Pariser U. - GRANT. ~ row 7 | 

in the tropical plaza of the Exposition City 
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HOTEL EL PASO DE ROBLES, PASO ROBLES 


he great Spa, half way between San Francisco and Los Angeles 








HOTEL OAKLAND, OAKLAND 


Near the shores of attractive Lake Merritt 











“ALONG E 


Dotted along this smooth concrete motor path 
are world-famous hotels ready to show the 
traveler who enters their doors true Western 
hospitality. Tennis, golf, riding, polo, salt water 
fishing, sailing or bathing, vary the gay social 
life of these hotels. These hotels and their 
managers are known to and fully endorsed by 
Sunset Magazine. Our Service Bureau will 
gladly furnish information and literature about 
them; it will also supply free of cost, infor- 
mation concerning the principal motor roads 
throughout the West. For details address any 
of the hotels included on these pages or SUN- 
SET MAGAZINE, San Francisco, California. 
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HOTEL ALEXANDRIA, LOS ANGELES 
The center of Southern California 

















Just across the bay from San Diego 


| HOTEL DEL CORONADO, CORONADO 





ALPINE TAVERN, MT. LOWE 
Overlooking the beautiful San Gabriel Valley 
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BETWEEN You == 
AND THE ROUGH .__ 
-SPOTS.IN THE © 
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Y OU cannot motor far without encountering bad 
roads, roads either rough in spots or over stretches. With the change 
from smooth to uneven surface, comes a change in the riding action of 

your car, which must prove disturbing to your comfort unless you ride upon the 


"Hartford 


SHOCK ABSORBER 


The _ the transition from good roads to bad, whether sudden or anticipa- 
ted, ., not dreaded nor is there need for a marked diminution of speed because, 
between you and the rough spots in the road, a real shock absorber is on 
“uard. 


a ad ate ae aes” on tent 


Every quiver, jar and jolt are absorbed by self-lubricating friction discs 
which assimilate and dissipate the superfluous energy of the over-active spring, 
called into being by road irregularities. Consequently, wherever or how fast 
you motor, your car rides undulatingly. The Hartford Shock Absorber 


Makes Every Road a Boulevard 


Mention make, year and model of car and we will send you a marked copy of our 
“Comfort Chart” which will tell how to make your particular car doubly comfortable. 


Executive Offices and Works: £ 


HARTFORD SUSP*NSION CO. 


E. V. HAi "FORD © resident 
171 Morgan St., sersey City, N. J. 
Makers of the 
Hartford Shock Absorber, Hartford 
Cushion Spring, E. V. Hartford 


E'ectric Brake, Hartford Auto Jcck, 
Hartford Bumper, Red Rack Jick 


Pacific Coast Distributors: 
CHANSLOR & LYON 
COMPANY 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
Oakland Fresno Portland 
Seattle Spokane 


“* Formerly Truffault-Hartford. 


oo uo 
Automobile Man- 
ufacturers are now 
using the finest 
Springs that can 
be made. If you 
want more coin- 
fort, you imust use 
Hartford Shock 
Absorbers. 


Road a Boulevard 
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| great states lying between British Co. 
| lumbia and Mexico, I hope that this js 
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; : soc PLAYING CARD 


Oe For Social Play LOR AR 8 For General Play 
. a Congress Cards,the most beaue Sl be AEe Better cards can not be had at 
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good as they are handsome. OFFI pag be sold for less than Bicycle. 
Air-Cushion Finish Club Indexes F@-¥*]eucy \| a) Ivory or Air-Cushion Finish 
4 vs! 
@@@XGOLD EDGES = senv 15¢ Nn stamos CLUB INDEXES 























true, and my own observation persuades 
me to believe that it is true. For if 
there is any other section that has 
suffered more than those states from 
the irresponsible land boomer, I don’t 
know where it can be found. ‘That 
statement was made in scathing fashion 
by the publisher of this magazine, before 
the Advertising Club of San Diego, and | 
was delighted to hear it endorsed with a 
hearty cheer. When I was asked to make 
a few remarks I commented on the great 
change compared with ten years before in 
land booming and land advertising that 
I had seen everywhere; and I said that 
this change had been largely wrought 
through the influence of SuNseT Maca- 
ZINE and of the Advertising Clubs on the 
Coast. 


LONG with this great change | ob- 

served another that is fraught with 
even more far-reaching results to Cali- 
fornia and the two states to the north— 
I refer to the new emphasis being placed 
on distribution instead of production. 
Ten years ago the emphasis was all on 
the latter; business men, fruit-growers 
and railroad men were talking about soil 
culture, increased production and kindred 
subjects. But now the overshadowing 


| question is one of markets, as I found all 
| the way along the Coast. In Los Angeles 


I asked Mr. Stoddard Jess, a leading 


| banker, what were the problems before 
| the Coast. 


“There’s only one,” was the instant 
response. ‘Markets, markets, markets.” 

And that I found everywhere. Mr. 
Stuart of the Pacific Coast Condensed 
Milk Company in Seattle, Mr. Bentley of 
the California Fruit Canners Association 
and Mr. George Armsby of the J. K. 
Armsby Company in San Francisco, Mr. 
Powell of the California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange in Los Angeles—with them all 
it was the one big problem iterated and 
reiterated by the banker: ‘Markets.” 


| At such a time, when everyone seemed to 
| have a firm grip on the truth that dis- 
| tribution isn’t a mere question of trans- 
| portation, but embraces the fundamental 
| question of making a market among con- 


sumers for the fruits and products trans- 
ported—at such a strategic time it is a 
piece of good fortune that the Coast is 
swinging in the orbit of fact rather than 
of fancy. And it is a piece of even greater 
good fortune that at such a time the Coast 
has in all of its chief cities, modern, 
effective Advertising Clubs which are 
bringing the latest and most authoritative 
knowledge from the whole commercial 
world to aid in solving this pressing and 
fundamental question of markets. For 
these clubs have as their emblem the 
word “Truth,” an emblem which might 
have been inscribed on that signboard of 
the inn in the Salinas valley. That sign, 
I said in beginning these random im- 
pressions, might become the signboard of 
the entire Coast. And there was sur- 
prising evidence of this in the new atti- 
tude with visitors toward the vivid pano- 
rama of scenery which unrolls for nearly 
two thousand miles, all the way from rhe 
big trees in Vancouver to the beach at 
Coronado. 

The Coast was behind us. On the 
previous day we had left Sacramento 
with its air of dignity, touched with 
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and The price of White motor cars is stable, year after year, 
because their value is constant. There can be no reduction 
he of the one without depreciation of the other. Neither the 
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Make This Your Business 
at $3,000 per Year 


Repairing and Retreading Automobile Tires. 
There isn’t a business you could get into 
that offers such sure possibilities of success 
and fortune. One man and a Haywood 
Tire Repair Plant can make $250 a month 
and more. Scores already have done it 
and this year there is a greater demand 
than ever for tire repair work. 


**15 Million Tires to Repair” 


That’s not a myth nor some man’s dream. It’s 
an actual fact. Tire factories everywhere are 
for the b new buildings—enlarging their plants 
for th om to - po of prosperity in the auto- 
mobile bi million tires will be man- 
mie tie pn a eA one will need repairing. 


No Experience Necessary 

No previous training, no apprenticeship, is re- 
uired to enter this business—not even the 
— rn gy of tires. If you have a little 
turn of mind, you can quickly be- 

oan _ expert. We teach everything. You 
learn in a week. Handle all kinds of jobs— 
cone prices at big cash profits. Nothing is 

easier to master completely. 


A Rich Opportunity 


Awaits ambitious men everywhere. No city 
too large—no town too small—everywhere the 
same opportunity exists. A Moderate Invest- 
ment starts you. Get one machine and build 
the business from there. Business comes easy. 
We show how to get it. You grow and grow. 
You're soon & Real Manufacturer—A Success 
—a mighty big factor in your community. 


Write for the Facts 


INVESTIGATE, Sond the coupon below, a 
letter or postal. This brings full information 
—and a big interesting catalog. Tells all about 
tires and how to repair them. Shows how to 
make money—to become independent. Do 
this today—NOW—before you forget it. 




















Haywood Tire & Equipment Company 
858 Capitol Ave. Indianapolis, Ind. 


FREE CATALOG COUPON 


Ha: Tire & t Co. 
eeGunt te en, tat 


Gentlemen:—Please send me your Rs... details gna ad plone 
for starting ambitious men in the Tire Repair b 
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Stillwell HOME 


SEND FOR THESE PLAN BOOKS: 


“Representative California Homes” 
5 


2000 to $6000—Price 50c 
“West Coast Bungalows” 


51, $1000 to $2000—Price 50c | 


“Little Bungalows” 

31, $300 to $1700—P 
SPECIAL OFFE 

—All 3 Books $1—Postpaid 

E.W. STILLWELL &CO. 

436 Henne Bidg., Los Angeles 








Send forthis genuine Mahogany or Black Walnut 


_CANDLE STICK 


} Beautifully hand polished—Durable—An ex- 
| quisite gift that will always be appreciated. 
| Price, postpaid $1.15; white enamel 25¢e extra. 
| Ask for price list of other novelties 
PACIFIC FURNITURE & FIXTURE FACTORY 
Home of ape **Pacific’’ Cedar Chest 
M-diord, Oregon 





Plans | 











REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Cer Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Pacific Bidg., San Francisco 


Alaska Building, Seattle 
New York Boston Cincinnati 


Van Nuys Bidg,. Los Angeles 
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| progress, and were approaching Salt Lake. 
In perspective the myriad places and 
scenes and people were coming into some 

| sort of cohesion. And it is interesting to 
state that the touchstone by which they 
were brought into a semblance of unity 
was the signboard of the inn. 

People were relating themselves not 
merely to California, , to the whole 
country. In San Francisco I had heard 
Dr. Stratton of the University of Cali- 
fornia give the clearest exposition of the 

 apaey: question I had ever listened to, 
| East or West. He made it clear that the 
question couldn’t be treated merely as a 
state question, because it was affected by 
treaties and relations of the larger nation 
of which the smaller state was a part; and 
he took pains to emphasize the fact that 
he spoke as “a native son.” Then I had 
the good fortune to hear several times 
that truly national and international 
voice, the most far-reaching on the Coast, 
David Starr Jordan, in illuminating dis- 
cussion. His Jupiter tonans pronounce- 





ments were glowing with the live coals of | 


national feeling as against provincial 
pride and prejudice; it was the full- 
throated expression of a truth that some 
little men had been losing sight of—the 
truth that a state to be really great must 
be a properly subordinated part of a 
greater nation. 

Of course this truth is by no means 
fully accepted in all quarters. But it is 
steadily gaining ground. When an issue, 
such as the Hetch Hetchy water question, 
arises, the old States Rights feeling flares 
up and is likely to prevail. Whether the 
decision on that question was right or 
wrong may be debatable—but the argu- 
ment that the land of a National Park 
should be diverted to the exclusive use 
of the particular state within whose 
boundaries it is located, and primarily on 
the ground that that state has some spe- 
cial proprietorship as against the forty- 
seven other states, will scarcely stand the 
final test in the Court of National Public 
Opinion. And that is the Court to whose 
decree California and every other state, 
in a democracy like ours, must at last 
submit. 

A few days after my return from the 
Coast, I had the privilege, always a 
stimulating one, of talking with Secretary 
Lane in Washington. As I listened with 
a group of others to his vivid account of 
plans for Alaska, for sane conservation, 
for the National Parks and for many 
other things within the wide horizons of 
his department, I thought “here is the 
man with such gifts of dramatic presenta- 
tion that he can bring the little Cali- 
fornians into the feeling and power of 

national consciousness.” And happily 

he is a Californian, possessing in un- 
stinted measure the confidence of the 
state and the confidence of the nation. 


The Roads Are Drying 


If you contemplate a motor trip to the 
West this summer, ask Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau, San Francisco, Cal., to 
tell you how, when and where to go. 
We will see that you receive the latest 
information on road and touring condi- 
tions anywhere in the West. 





The Service is free to all Readers 














Z Quality 


Marathon Tires are 
built to meet the 


demand for Quality 


—not the competition of price. 


They appeal to that growing class 
of motorists who realize the econ- 
omy of paying just a little more 
in order to get something a great 
deal better. 

sizes in either the 
neg pao bey or Elastic Whip- 


Cord. Both aye are definitely guar- 
anteed 5,000 miles. 


The Regular Fabric tire is equipped with 

a Snow-White Tread, and the Elastic 

Whip-Cord with the aristocratic Black 
read, 


Marathon Extra-Heavy Red Tubes and 
Accessories are carried by all Marathon 
Dealers. 


The MARATHON 
TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
CUYAHOGA FALLS, OHIO 
Canadian Plant, St. Catharines, Ont. 

















PAT. MAY 271911. 


This glass is the only comfortable goggle and efficient 
eye protector made. Without rims, hinged at the center 
it is neat and inconspicuous, fits contour of the face and 
affords absolutely unobstructed vision. 

May be procured from any optician, motor supply house 
or sporting goods dealer. If your dealer hasn't them, 
write us. Over 40,000 now in use. 


F. A. HARDY & CO. Department Z. Chicago, Ill. 














20 Best Gladioli 25c. 


Best flowering bulbs, all colors 
mixed—Many new and finest. 
Also 10 choice named Gladi- 
oli for 25c. Some of the hand- 
somest new and rare sorts known, 
Both lots, 30 bulbs for 40c., 
or for $1.00 we en 4 send 100 mixed 
and the 10 nam 
All bulbs —— paid with com- 
plete culture and catalog. 
Big Catalog of Piowors and 
aad rare. Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 
rare new Fruits free to all 
ho apply. We are the largest 
growers of Gladiolus. Gauss, Dahlias, Lillies, etc. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc.. Floral Park, N. Y. 











HERE IS A $25 PRIZE FOR YOU 
if you can write a prize winning letter. 
See page 5 for particulars in regard to 
SUNSET’S “AD-LETTER” 
CONTEST for Nineteen-Sixteen. 
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The Farmer Needs Money 
HERE are two kinds of Western 


farmers who, like all other mortals, 

need money badly. There is first 

the landless farmer. Government 
land that can be farmed without drainage, 
stump-pulling or irrigation is gone. 
Prices of desirable land are relatively high 
everywhere. The man with a thousand 
or two thousand dollars and a family 
cannot afford to turn over half of his 
capital to the owner and agree to pay 
the balance in five to seven years at seven 
per cent interest. If he does, he usually 
discovers that his remaining capital 1s 
insufficient to improve and stock the land 
he bought. The Australian plan pro- 
posed by Dr. Elwood Mead and discussed 
elsewhere in this issue is designed to put 
men of this class on their feet. 

Fully as important is the second cate- 
gory of farmers who need money. They 
have the land, a dwelling, a barn and 
some stock, but they also have a mort- 
gage drawing eight to ten per cent interest 
and they can’t pay off the mortgage unless 
they can obtain more stock, better imple- 
ments and tile-drain the east twenty. 
To become really successful they need 
money at lower rates and for a far longer 
period than they can obtain it at present. 

To aid the landless man obtain a tract 
which he can farm, the use of the various 
states’ or the nation’s money is unavoid- 
able—and new. To the second class of 
farmers Germany, pioneer of the rural- 
credits system, advances not a penny of 
state money. The state merely regulates 
and supervises the affairs of the farmers’ 
credit associations so efficiently and thor- 
oughly that the bonds issued against 
farm mortgages by the credit associations 
have become safe and desirable enough to 
make them salable even at very low in- 
terest rates. 

It is doubtful whether such a system 
could be developed rapidly enough in the 
West without state aid to be of benefit to 
the present generation. It is also doubt- 
ful whether the individual states would 
and could insist upon the rigid super- 
vision necessary to make the securities 
salable unless state funds were invested 
in them. Furthermore, precedent is not 
lacking for the loan of state funds on 
farm mortgages. Out of the Oregon 
school fund more than $5,000,000 has 
been loaned to individual farmers on first 
mortgages; Idaho has $1,500,000 loaned 
to farmers; Utah has placed $1,000,000 
and nearly all the other Western states 
have accepted mortgages in place of cash 
when selling school lands. 

But the very fact that Western states 
have loaned out millions of dollars on 
farm mortgages without sustaining loss 
shows that state aid is not necessary. 
The states are receiving six and seven per 
cent on their loans and experience has 
proven that these loans are safe. Private 
capital is ready and willing, even anxious 
to go into safe six and seven per cent 
loans. The only factor still lacking is the 
farmers’ organization through which capi- 
tal and the farm borrower can be brought 
together. 

Just at present, though, the problem 
of how best to put the poor but willing 
man on the high-cost irrigated land of the 

est is the more pressing of the two. 
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Send for on booklet describing our method. 


Every piece of work carries this 


nmaoe | \\ pun 


PRACTICAL 
TREE REPAIR 


It has been proven conclu- 
sively, that Tree Repair,is prac- 
tical, having been successfully 
practiced since eighteen hun- 
dred. This Company has proven 
repeatedly that Tree Repair is 
practical on the Pacific Coast. 


A healthy tree is an asset, and 
far too valuable to allow inex- 
age men to experiment on. 

his Company uses only ex- 
perienced men to_ represent 
them, men familiar with local 
conditions in the west, and we do 
not base our claim to success on 
work constructed a thousand miles 
away. 


Donot experiment. Call ina represen- 
tative who will give you sound unbiased 
advice, without obligation. Your trees 
are worth the best service in the United 
States. We offer you that service; service 
by skilled men who have proven themselves 
by years of recognized success, and look 
upon a completed tree as a monument 


of their skill. 


There is no secret to Tree Repair. 
It is the logical solution. We operate 
our own method, but the only secret is 
that of sincere intelligent energy, and 
a complete wadlensieniilie of each tree 
as an individual. 


Bloomington, Illinois — Tullahoma, Tennessee — San Francisco, California 
Representatives in twenty-seven states, and Canada. 


Headquarters Office: 


W. L. ALEXANDER & COMPANY 


Eighth Floor, Dekum Building 3 


San Francisco Office: 


: PORTLAND, OREGON 


Somerton Hotel 


























is ringing in your ears; if 

you intend to take camp- 
ing kit or your check book 
and hit the Gasoline Trail 
for the mountains, glaciers 
and waterfalls of the West 
this summer, you will need 


[' the call of the open road 


reliable information concern- 
ing the condition of the 
transcontinental motor high- 
ways. af Sunset will see that 
this information is supplied 
free. # Merely write a line 
telling Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau which high- 
way you intend to follow and 
when. af Suggestions con- 
cerning the motor itinerary, 
stopping places, hotels, etc., 
will be submitted on request. 





























You like to go 


Hunting 
Fishing 
Trapping 


Then surely you will enjoy the Nation- 
al Sportsman Magazine with. its 160 
richly illustrated pages, full to over- 
flowing with interesting stories and 
valuable information about guns, 
fishing tackle, camp-outfits—the best 
places to go for fishand game, anda 
ousand and one valuable ‘‘How 
to’’ hints for Sportsmen. The Na- 
tional Sportsman is just like a big 
camp-fire in the woods where 
thousands of good fellows gather 
once a month and spin stirring 
yarns about their experiences 
4 with rod, dog, rifle and gun. 

All this for léc a copy. 


y Special Offer 


We will send you 
FREE of Charge 
one of our hand- 
some Ormulo 
/f, Gold watch fobs 


ceipt of $1.00 
for a year’s sub- 
scription to the 
National Sports- 
man. re’s 
what you get for 
your money 3 

{2 coples National Sportsman at (5c ea., Val. $1.80 
Wwe « « &¢ €+ "Sse «. -50 
Total Value, $2.30 

All to you for $1.00. Your money back if not satiafied, 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, 243 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS, 
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Two Bad Men 


| ; 
from Jimtown 


(Continued from page 24) 


clear to the Doctor. Once the key wa 
turned in the lock, his first instinct wa 
to examine the three windows in reference 
to their height from the ground and gep. 
eral availakey for the purposes of , 
quick getaway. This determined, he sa 
on the edge of the bed in the dark 
light would have been positively poison. 
ous—and listened to the beating of his 
heart. 

Old Dr. Chitterley had got the fright 
of his life and a great fear rode him 
Nemesis, in a shawl, had suddenly flung 
open to his affrighted eyes a long sealed 
chamber of the past and dangled befor 
him the excellently preserved Chitterley 
skeleton. And the Doctor, who had 
known this Nemesis as a girl, her peculiar 
—not to say tempestuous—temperament, 
had every reason to fear the worst in 
retribution. Many a tight squeak he had 
blustered or blarneyed through during 
his checkered career as a medicine man; 
more than one warrant or summons to 
show cause had been met by his ready 
ingenuity. But only one affair of the 
heart had been his—that wholly disas- 
trous. Now that isolated horror rose 
from the dim past to confront him! He 
groaned softly and murmured his 
thoughts aloud for the pitiful stiffening 
power his own trick voice might carry: 

“She remembers that patent combina- 
tion sideboard and bed, even—oh, good 
Lord! ‘Pink roses all up and down and 
around’—dear, dear; how that affair 
must have sunk in on her? Breach of 
promise—me in court—at my age!” 

The Doctor in his agony of apprehen- 
sion was in no mental condition to snatch 
at the life-buoy a beneficent statute of 
limitations might throw out to him, nor 
to reflect that after forty years a court 
might consider a broken heart passably 


g | were incidents of a nightmare never quit 


The explosives that get stumps out cleanest and 
cheapest are those that have a heaving and lifting effect, 
shattering the stumps just enough to break them up, 
Then you can handle them easily. 

** The farmer,’’ says an Experiment Station, ‘‘should 
use an explosive that stands all ordinary shocks of hand- 
ling and does not easily freeze. He does not need the 
expensive nitroglycerine explosives.’’ Thousands use 


FARM POWDERS 


and save money because they go further than others. 
They are made especially to suit westera farm conditions. 
Giant Farm Powders—the product of the oldest man- 
ufacturer of high explosives in the United States—are the 
only genuine ‘“giant powders’’ for agricultural use. They 
are made in two brands—Giant Stumping Powder, ideal 
for blasting in wet ground; and Eureka Stumping 
Powder, the money-saving, low-freezing explosive 
for blasting stumps in dry soil. 
_ Ask your dealer for Giant Powders and _blast- 
ing supplies. If he does not have them we shall 
see that you are supplied. 


Mail This Coupon NOW 


We issue five valuable books. They tell how to remove 
Stumps and boulders, blast ditches, break up the subsoil, 
and have earlier-bearing, thriftier orchards by blasting holes 
for trees, Mark on the coupon the books that you prefer, 


THE GIANT POWDER COMPANY, Con. 
“* Everything for Blasting’’ 
Home Office: SAN FRANCISCO 


Branch Offices: Seattle, Spokane, Portland, Helena, 
Wallace, Salt Lake City, Denver. 








Free Book Coupon 


‘Tue GIANT PowDeER Co., Con., 


i Sixt San Francisco 
Kohl Building, : 
201 ae illustrated 


d me your ; 
ie a the subjects which I 
have marke : 

Stump Blasting 





Boulder Blasting 
Subsoil Blasting 
Tree Planting 
Ditch Blasting 


Write below your dea 


ler’s name. 








In the New 
Perfection 
Pocket 
Package 


is a matchless combination. 
Sportsmen have known it for 
years. Dealers sell NYOIIL at 


10c. and 25c¢ Send us the name 
of a live one who doesn't sell 
NYOIL with other necessaries 
for sportsmen and we will send 
you a dandy, handy new can 
(screw top and screw tip) con- 
taining 3} ounces postpaid for 
25 cents. 


| 
B Wu. F.Nve, New Bedford, Mass, J 











ALL MAKES 
ALL PRICES 


TYPEWRITERS 


Look at these bargains! Typewriters Rebuilt in 
our own Factories, and guaranteed for one year. 
Remingtons $15 to $65 Smiths $18 to $50 
Underwoods $25 to $65 Royals $30 to $65 
L. C. Smiths $28 to $60 Olivers $23 to $45 
Brand new No. 2 Smith Premiers $45 
We have others, of course. Send f. 
scribing them. Branch offices ie pelieieeiotie 
AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
345 Broadway, New York 
909 Third St., San Diego 
506 Market St., San Francisco 
716 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 


SEND FOR A CATALOG 


ligated. He was familiar with no laws 
except those governing medical practice. 
But he did know Maggie Tierney, her 
strong and determined nature. He was 
only glad he didn’t give her time to arrest 
him at the shocking moment of revelation 
and arraignment. If only she’d delay 
running him down at the hotel for an 
hour or so, why then, when the town was 
quiet and not so many people were stit- 
ring, Dr. Chitterley knew where he’d be. 
Somewhere away from Jimtown; that’s 
where! 

Was it full realization after all these 
years of the enormity of his youthful 
flounting of the Tierney affections which 
led the worthy Doctor so to construe in- 
evitable tracking down and punishment 
at the hands of the vengeful lady? Nay. 
When he thought of that incident at all— 
and it had been years since the matter 
had even flickered across the horizon of 
his mind—it had always been to conceive 
of himself as a hero, for that he had dared 
at the’ very striking of his hour of doom 
to leap back from the altar and take a 
flying jump to the broad road beyond 
Jimtown. So buried in the forgotten 
past had been the circumstance of his 
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CREOSOTED 


WCOD BLOCKS 


THE PAVING OF THE WORLDS 
GREAT STREETS. 


THE 
FINEST STRELT 
IN THE WORLD 














INCE time immemorial the world has keen 
S seeking the perfect pavement—the pave- 

ment of durability, tractive ease, freedom 
from noise, sanitation and of low maintenance 
as well as low original cost. Moderncreosoted 
wood block paving is the nearest approach to 
the ideal because it combines the maximum 
number of paving advantages. ‘ 


May we send you our new 44-page 
illustrated booklet? 


Association of Creosoting Companies 
of the Pacific Coast 


Northern Life Building 








WALDORF 


SEATTLE 


New steel and concrete hotel. 300 
rooms, $1.00 per day and up. Com- 
forte able surroundings, courteous 
service. In center of theatre and 
shopping district. Authentic data 
and complete maps of automobile 
highways in the Northwest and 

tainier National Park. Headquar- 
ters for Alaska tourists. 


Northwestern and Alaska literature 
cheerfully sent on request 


WALDORF 


| Lem-u-el? 


| winder!” 
| tion, his hand sought Lemuel’s and, find- 
| ing, squeezed it. 








C. R. DOUGLAS, Mer. 
= 


y, 





exodus from Jimtown that when he re- | 
turned on his little sentimental journey | 
tke very cause of his original departure 
was ignored if not forgotten. Ah, that 


| sentimental journey, now to become a 


flight out of Egypt! 


bees better part of an hour passed and 


the Doctor was fumblingly stowing 


his toilet things into his grip preparatory 


to stealthy departure. A step sounded on 
the uncarpeted hallway beyond his door— 
came surely and unerringly down toward 
that door. Dr. 


window No. 2, which his reconnaissance 


had found to be immediately above a | 





Chitterley threw the | 
hasp on his grip and with a bound was at | 





peaked shed roof. The steps halted just | 


outside that thin pine barrier, and 
knuckles knocked—lightly and with a 
feminine touch, the Doctor thought. 


Rusty pulleys ee as the Doctor’s | 


hands lifted the 
leg over the sill and was on the point of 
dropping his bag to the roof below when 
the knocking came again and with it a 
single, muffled word: “Buck!” 

The voice was masculine; the nick- 


name came lingeringly and with the in- | 


tonation of affection. The figure in the 
window hesitated in indecision, fearing a 
trick. 

Tap-tap-tap! 

“Who 1s it?” Chitterley quavered with 
no great assurance. 

“Buck, let me in. It’s Lemuel—your 
ol’ side-kick Lemuel Tisdale. Open up, 
Buck!” 

Dr. Chitterley scrambled back into the 
room with alacrity, unlocked and threw 
back the door. 
lamp some distance down the hallway 
showed him a wispy little figure of a man 
under a floppy-brimmed black hat. 
Narrow shoulders that rose to meet the 
drooping edges of the hatbrim, a strag- 
gling tuft of white chin whisker, like a 
stray raveling from a cotton-stuffed mani- 
kin, a hatchety face all broken into lines 


| of timorous, dog-like greeting: these were 


the flash impressions of Lemuel. The 
Doctor tucked a finger under the sparse 


taxidermist might pose the head of a shy 
chipmunk for the best mounting position; 


| he looked long into pale blue eyes— 
| skittish, _ 
| lighted with 


apologetic eyes, which now 
ee yearning. 
isdale?” he murmured, 


“Old Lem — Hell-roarin’ 


“Lemuel 
incredulous. 

“Sh-h-h, Buck!” the little man twit- 
tered as he fumbled for the Doctor’s hand 
and squeezed it with hysterical fervor. 
“Easy go on names, ol’ side podner.” 

One of the Doctor’s arms swept down 
on the visitors thin shoulders and 
whisked him into the room; the door was 
shut and locked and they were in the 
dark. The Doctor led the visitor to the 
side of the bed and pushed him down‘to a 
seat there. 

“You caught me resting my eyes,” he 
lied. “The gas flare on my wagon—I al- 


| ways have to be in the dark afterwards. 


Lem—Lem-u-el, you old side- 
His voice ‘mellowed in affec- 


But 


There was in the modu- 
lation of his voice and the grip of his hand 
infinite pity for the stooped shoulders and 
dog-like wistfulness in the eyes of this 
little man, who in that elder day had 


ower sash. He had one | 





The dim light of a bracket | 


| 
| 


| whisker and tilted the chin upward, as a | 





“Pretty soft for him” 


O F course, it’s pretty soft for the man 
who has made good. But, if you 
look behind for the real cause of his suc- 
cess, you'll find that luck played no part 
whatever—T RAINING did it. Yes, 
TRAINING secured through spare- 
time study. TRAINING is the big 
difference between you and the man who 
holds down the sort of job you'd like to 
have. Don’t worry because others get 
ahead. ‘Train yourself with the help of 
the International Correspondence Schools 
for the job you have in mind and you can 
do as weil or even better. 

‘Tens of thousands of men, at one time 
no better off than you, now hold good 
jobs as the direct result of I. C. S. train- 
ing. Last year more than five thousand 
took the trouble to write to the I. C. S. 
reporting advancement to better positions 


| and bigger pay. These men had the 


fighting spirit—they simply wouldn’t 
stay down. 

Get that spirit yourself. You’re a man 
capable of doing bigger things. Make up 
your mind todo them. But get started. 
Every minute gained brings your success 
so much nearer, Mark and mail this 
coupon now. 


I. C. S., Box 3653, Scranton, Pa. 
Cte an a oe BUT OUT PONDENCE SCHOOLS | 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 3653, SCRANTON, PA, 


Explain, without ovligating me, how I can —: for 
the position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


[Cty 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
Electric Lighting 
Electric Car Running 
Electric Wiring 
Telephone Expert 
MECHANIOAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Gas Engineer 
OIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREM'N OR ENGR 
Metallurgist or Prospector 
TIONARY ENGINEER 


Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Enginee 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
SALESMANSHIP 


Name 





ADVERTISING MAN 
Window Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 
Outdoor Sign Painter 
ILLUSTRATOR 
DESIGNER 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 
Common School Subjects 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AGRICULTURE 
POULTRY RAISING 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
Navigator Spanish 
Chemist German 
AUTO RUNNING(_) French 
Auto Repairing Italian 





Occupation 
& Employ 





Street 
and No. 
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Pe ee 
A Tennis Surprise 


Heretofore it has been the custom 
Pantery iri bigh-pmndo Tonmie Linseete 
Prices— through middlemen or in shops 
331 6 to conducted by sporting goods houses. 
7 In consequence prices have nat- 
40% urally been kept well above cost— 
: so you'll be particularly pleased to 
Cheaper learn about 


The “Brooks,’’ a Man’s 
$10 Special 


Made of second growth selected ash, with ma- 
hogany throat, strongly reinforced shoulders, 
strung with very best English lamb’s gut (15 or 
16 gauge optional), cedar handles complete. 
Beautiful balaace. Handles 4 to 534 inches. 
Weights 13 to 14% ounces. Our Factory Price 
to SUNSET readers, carriage prepaid... .. $6.00 
A During all these years, no manufac- 
turer has seen fit to market a Special 
Woman’shigh-grade Racket for Women, hav- 
i ing all the exacting features of 
Special Rackets made coggycone for =. 
We come to the rescue in this 

Racket respect with 


The “Princess,” a Woman’s 
$10 Special 


Same quality qualifications as the ‘Brooks.” 
Handles 444 to 5 inches. Weights 12 to 13% 
ounces. Our Factory price to SUNSET readers, 
carriage prepaid $6.00 
The ‘West Side’’—designed for players who 
want the principal features of a Special without 
paying for the real finesse of a ‘“Brooks’’ or a 
“Princess.”” Handles 5 to 51% inches. Weights 
1244 to 14% ounces. Would retail for $6.00. 
Our Factory Price to SUNSET readers, carriage 


ROIMEREN SS pos oye sia 50's 5 0 0.04 0 40s 0 8¢ gee sate $4.00 
The ‘Oxford’’-—for Beginners. Weights 12 to 
14 ounces. Would retail for $3.00. Our Fac- 


tory Price to Sunser readers, carriage pre- 
DIDS 5 ou Footsie wh © a sGrune sic to n0ea spate $2.00 
These four Rackets are absolutely guaranteed. 
Immediate deliveries assured. Money refunded 
if they are not found to be as represented. Ask 


for Booklet of 1916 Rules and Court Layout— 
Free. 


Brooks Tennis Racket Co. 
: PROVIDENCE, 
RHODE ISLAND 
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You'll look well—If you feel well 


KEEP YOUR STOMACH IN GOOD ORDER 
Your complexion will be clear and your breath pure 


The Eager Internal Bath Appliance 


(a syringe operated by weight of body) is conven- 
ient, effective, compact and SAFE. Complete Outfit 
$6. Our combination $3.50 fits your own water bag. 
Send 2c stamp for illustrated booklet. Eager Colon 
Cleanser Co., Dept. S, 737 Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





and boats of all 


sizes for pleasure or work, from the sturdy 16 

footers to the big palatial cruising yachts and house boats 

are shown in the Specialized Boat Book issued by the Gray Motor 
Co., in conjunction with 130 of the leading boat builders of the 


country. Four times as many boats shown as you see atany Motor 
Boat Show. Two other books on Marine Engines. Any or all sent 
on request to 


GRAY MOTOR CO., ‘ics‘Gray Motor Bias, 








Hundreds die annually or lose limbs from Blood Polsoning caused 


by cutting Corns and Callouses. RN FILE 
eliminates all danger—is painless and bloodless; once using will 
ease; a month's use gives permanent relief. Lasts for years. 
By mail 25e. 


Our SAFETY CO 


E, J. CLARKE, 89 W. Hancock Ave., Detroit, Mieb, 


made his mark on the tough civic counte- 
nance of Jimtown under the gay sobri- 
quet of Hell-roarin’ Lem-u-el. Of a 
sudden Old Dr. Chitterley felt himself 
overwhelmed by the pitiful proof of the 
tragedy of life which the dim lamplight 
had revealed to him at the door. What 
had brought down the devil-teasing 
glance in Lemuel Tisdale’s eyes—that 
wordless challenge which more than once 
had caused a riot in a faro room, broken 
heads among the valiants of the Eagle 
Hose? Was it only the drain of years 
that had taken the swagger from those 
shoulders? 

“Don’t bother about a lamp, Buck,” 
the little man was saying. “I—I’d a heap 
ruther you wouldn’t light up.” 

“As you say, Lemuel,” Chitterley has- 
tily assented. Silence between them for 
a minute—perhaps the embarrassment 
that comes with readjustment of memories 
to facts after long absence. Then from 
Lemuel: 

“Buck, you always was about the 
closest podner Lem Tisdale ever had— 
Lord love you!” 

“T counted you the same—just the 
same, Lemuel.” 

“And I could always reckon on ol’ 
Buck to help me out of a tight place, be 
that a jam in a barroom fight, with 
tother fella giving me the boot, or a 
bucking monitor tearing up the sluices 
in a gravel pit.” Another heartening 
squeeze for riotous memory’s sake. 

“Well, Buck, I hears tonight there’s a 
big fella named Ol’ Doc Chitterley selling 
medicines under a gas flare down town— 
‘a big fella with whiskers like a Methody 
bishop,’ they says to me and I, who saw 
those whiskers get a flying start in their 
youth, I knew it must be Buck Chitterley, 
come back to Jimtown after all these 
years, an’ so I just made tracks to you— 
*cause I’m in trouble, Buck.” 

“Like David and Absalom in the Good 
Book,” the Doctor murmured piously. 
“Pour out your heart, Lemuel. The old 
Doctor’s a sert of soul healer as well as 
physician to the suffering body.” 

The dark of the little hotel room was 
pregnant with emotions. Lemuel hitched 
himself a trifle closer to the Doctor and 
cleared his throat nervously. 

“Tt’s—it’s too turrible to whisper 
about, even, my trouble is. I just got to 
ask you to take my word for it ’thout 
going into p’ticulars. But I want to go 
away with you, Buck. I want you to 
sneak me out o’ Jimtown so’s—so’s who’s 
after me won’t get me.” 

“The mantle of Elijah—” Dr. Chitter- 
ley intoned sonorously, taking not a little 
pride in a fancied patness of allusion. 
“You know you’re welcome to go with 
me, Lemuel; no questions asked.” 

“Right smart soon—tonight?” The 
question came eagerly. Dr. Chitterley 
pretended to weigh the exigencies of the 
case. 

“T was planning a couple of more days’ 
stay in the old town,” he hesitated; then 
in a genercus burst of yielding to im- 
portunity: “But just for your sake, 
Lemuel, I’! pull out tonight—right away 
for the matter of that. We can make a 
camp somewhere out under the pines on 
the stage road and by tomorrow we'll be 
down Angel’s Camp way. How’s that?” 
“T knew you’d be the same ol’ Buck,” 
came the grateful whisper. “I sure had 











to get out of Jimtown tonight.” 





—., 


The Doctor was fumbling the hasp op 
his bag when he was struck by an inspira. 


tion. 


“Lem, you still titillate the keys on the 


accordion in your old-fashioned style?” 


“It’s been a long time since I nursed a 
push-box on my knees,” the other an- 
swered; “but I reckon I can make a stab 


at te.” 

“Good—good! I have in my wagon? 
first rate accordion a grateful patien: up 
in Sierraville gave me. You can come 
along and play the accordion at my <on- 
certs. And”—inspiration was still puls- 
ing strongly—‘“‘we'll black you up with 
cork, like a minstrel, when we come to 
the towns on the road. That’ll disguise 
you if you are afraid of being recogniz:d.” 

“You always was an ingenious cuss,” 
Lemuel assented in admiration and to- 
gether they tiptoed downstairs and out 
through the hotel’s rear door. In the 
weeds there Lemuel had cached a blanket 
roll, which he now recovered; it con- 
tained his essentials for flight. At the 
Elite Stables the Doctor invented a ‘ale 
to cover his departure at such an unusual 
hour, and soon the big blacks were har- 
nessed to the medicine wagon. Jimtown 
may have stirred uneasily in its sleep; a 
watchdog sense may have whispered to 
Jimtown in a dream that here were ‘wo 
reprobates fleeing to the broad road be- 
yond the grip of outraged justice. ut 
at that, not a hand was raised to stay 
them. Old Dr. Chitterley—respectable, 
patriarchal Chitterley, known in love and 
gratitude from Shasta to Mojave, was 
decamping ingloriously from the city of 
his golden youth, the gold of his elder 
dreams, in the company of an abandoned 
character named Hell-roarin’ Lem-u-el, 
who had sought sanctuary from the con- 
sequences of a mysterious crime under 
the staff of Aesculapius. Sad and de- 
plorable end of a sentimental journey! 


Ne 





UT to where the dim brotherhood of 

the lower mountains kept bivouac 
under the stars rode the discredited 
twain. An atmosphere of Kismet 
wrapped them about—wraiths of pines 
on a hilltop; whispers that came not from 
lips; pencil lines of phosphorescent fire 
flickering in darker caverns of gloom; 
mystery of rebirth lurking in an odor of 
new buds and dew. Here they skirted 
the rim of an ancient hydraulic pit—a 
white, leprous scar on the face of the 
mountains, like a lake drained dry. 
There the humpbacked shape of a mine’s 
shafthouse and mill appeared, silhouetted 
against the stripe of the Milky Way, 
volleying sound from its batteries of 
never-failing stamps. The road leagued 
with the night to chasten the souls of 
untimely travelers. 

The Doctor and Lemuel could not shake 
off at once the spell of the weird. The 
incident of their reunion in the pitch 
black hotel room, the renewal of ancient: 
pledges by the grip of hands unseen and. 
the flight into this borderland of mys- 
tery: all this served to throw both of the 
old men back uponthemselves. Then, too, 
there was in both a certain restraint of 
manner after so long a lapse of time. Each 
was to the other a stranger with a familiar 
name, accepted on the guarantee of mem- 
ories. Only in the half minute of lamp- 
light when they met at the Doctor’s door 
had each seen clearly the other’s face; for 
Lemuel it had been an austere, bearded. 
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ice of a man of affairs; for the Doctor 
e pinched, wistful countenance of a 


chip on life’s back wash. Once equal | 
jventurers in the empire of youth, now | 


ey were conscious of a gulf between 
eir stations, which could be bridged 
ly by the magic of an ancient bond. | 

So rude was the shock the medicine 
an had sustained that night in Jim- 
hwn’s courthouse square, so real his fear 
f a pursuing and vengeful Maggie Tier- 


ey, that his imagination peopled the | } 


lack copses along the way with shawled 
ries, his ear caught the sound of pur- 
ing feet. 
onfession he was without doubt fleeing 
e consequences of a crime; that, as the 
ood Doctor argued, put him in worse 
se than himself. 
ecame unbearable. He needed the tonic 
f the stronger man’s outlook on life and 
ffairs—and instinctively Lemuel recog- 
wed the personality of his protector as 
finitely more resisting than his own. 

“Buck,” he began timidly, “I reckon 
ou’ve got a heap more out of life than I 

” 


. Chitterley seized .\by instinct upon 
he opportunity to swing back to the sub- 
ctive attitude and vaunt himself. 


“I wish, my dear Lemuel, while we are | 
jogether vou would address me as Doc- | 
or,” he gently chided. “I think the dig- | 


hity of my profession would suffer even 
m my eyes if you continued to use that 
bid term of brevity, albeit in affection.” 
“All right, Doc—I mean Doctc;z,” 
ame the humble answer. “I reckon I’ve 


ot no right to make free with your 


lignity.”” 

“ Doc’ will not be offensive, Lemuel.” 
elicate consideration for an inferior’s 
usceptibilities was in the Doctor’s tone. 
‘Buck,’ you see, recalls all my old wild 
ife—the days before I found my mission. 
Buck,’ | may say, seems to stand for 
barroom companionship, roistering nights 
nd general looseness of character which, 
nfortunately, might be charged up 
hgainst my early career in Jimtown. 
Dum vivimus, vivamus,’ as the Latin 


oet Scipianus said and which [ll trans- | 


ate for you, Lemuel: that means, Youth 
rinks hard liquor; but Age drinks 
visdom.”” 

Dr. Chitterley had now slipped into 


is finest philosophical mood, his most | 


esonant oratorical strain. 
“ = 
You ask me, Lemuel, what my life 


as been since I put behind me the fri- | 


olities we shared together many years 
ngo. Well—” 


HE two big blacks took the medicine 

wagon through the dark at a steady 
ace and the Doctor, enthralled by the 
Epic measure of his own Odyssey, opened 
0 the wondering eyes of the Jimtown 
ecluse a romantic page. Forty robust 
ears were conned by the art of an indi- 
idualist. Lemuel Tisdale—ancient alias, 


ell-roarin’ _Lem-u-el—was left by the | 
atrative shriveled to the substance of | 


harred paper. 


“And now, Lemuel, tell the Old Doctor | 


something of your own interesting life,” 
hitterley urged in 
harity. 


Shoulder; nothing but a tuft of chin 
Whisker was visible beneath it. “What 


have you done in the forty years we've | 


en apart?” 


As for Lemuel, by his own | 


Lemuel’s cogitations | 
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PurdueUniversit ty 


Havoline Oil Goes To College 


Purdue University, Indiana’s noted 
school of higher learning, sponsors 
the superiority of Havoline Oil. 


N a competitive test with the twelve leading automo- 
bile oils, ‘Havoline demonstrated its pre-eminence, 
not merely in one, but in every essential element, 

by which the value of lubricants is judged. 


In wearing qualities, Havoline led all others. 

In heat-resisting properties, Havoline led all competitors. 

In minimizing frictional loss, Havoline Oil led its competitors. 
In uniform-quality in all temperatures, Havoline stood highest. 


The purpose-of the tests was purely scientific. It was carried on 
independently by the Mechanical Department of Purdue Univer- 
sity. It settles once and for all the question of priority in lubricants. 
It gives scientific sanction to the famous Havoline slogan— 


*‘It Makes A Difference’’ 


No matter where you buy Havoline Oil—mountain garage, village store 
or city supply station — you can always depend upon getting the same 
qualities which gave Havoline first place at Purdue University. 
Despite its superiority, it costs no more than the next best brands. 


Write for booklet 
“Havoline Oil 
Goes to College.” 


INDIAN REFINING COMPANY 
Dept. ‘‘S’’ NEW YORK 
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afterthought of | 
_ He looked down upon the | 
foppy rim of the big hat below his | 





Pacific 


KisselKar 
Branch 


Briscoe 


Distributors 


HREE seats, all in the 

Tonneau, is one distinc- 

tive feature of the 

Briscoe Three-passenger 
Roadster. The same bewitch- 

ing French lines, sturdy 
chassis, cantilever spring 
suspension, deep cushions and 
complete equipment are combined 
in both Roadster and Touring Car. 
Every essential of motor car satis- 


faction is present in the Briscoe,— 
the best liked car on the Coast. 


THREE-PASSENGER ROADSTER 
FIVE-PASSENGER TOURING 


‘“‘Eight’’—$1050 here 
‘“‘Four’’—$ 850 here 


Van Ness at Geary 
San Francisco 


Los Angeles, Portland, Oakland 


Pasadena, San Diego 
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IGE TIRES 


Ride on Savages and you will secure: 


Road Comfort—Every Savage Tire is 
proportioned exactly right, and is shock 
absorbing in the highest degree. Easy on 
you, easy on the car. 

Extra Mileage—1,o00 extra miles in the 
guarantee—adjustments on the basis of 
4,500 mniles instead of 3,500. Andanywhere 
up to 15,000 extra miles in actual mileage. 
Many Savages run over .20,000 miles. 
Factory Prices—-Savage Tires are sold 
direct through branch stores and employed 
distributors. Quality considered, our prices 
are very, very low. 

Let us give you the name of a distributor 
near you. Ask for free Tire Book No. 147. 


THE SAVAGE TIRE COMPANY 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


Branch Stores: 
San Francisco - - ~ 1125-27-29 Van Ness Avenue 
Los Angeles ~ ~ - - ~ - 700 W. 7th Street 
San Diego - - - - - ~ 936 Second Street 
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Mrs. O'Neil, Nevada. 
free. 






FOR MAOQTHER 4x2 BABY 
Please the Baby and all Your Guests with 





Hammock delivered 
single trip. Order today. Money back guarantee. Agents 
. making big money in spare time. 


Hilton Hammock Co. 
1300 American Bank Building 


COMFORT 


We give you one LINK 
absolutely Free to each 







bracelet. Friends give or 


| Start a Friendship-Maid-Link-Bracelet 
| 
} 





° e | exchange others. Links 
he Hilton Hammock —N 4 12c. ea | Fs 
i NET TI ons 1 Tad 
A ee a ne i ae eee | STL Bind to dayton one ora mors. 
when not .nuse. ‘‘Greatly pleased; clever idea’’ writes ING SILVER ROLLED GOLD Sterling Sliver, beaded or fai 


design. With your first order for one or more Links we send FREE 
a beautiful black ribbon so you can start wearing your I inks at once. 


| Friendship Jewelry Co., £3 Chambers St. Dept.545, New York 


Story of Hilton Hamimock’’ sent 
od anywhere, $5; worth it for 











Seattle, Wash. 


| THE NORTHER 


A WHIRLWIND STORY BY 
GEORGE PATTULLO 








AGENTS 





Send for our special proposition to 
subseription getters. Circulation 
Manager, Sunset Magazine, San 


IN MAY SUNSET 











Franeisco. 




















“Lived in Jimtown forty years an’ 
hell thirty-nine—thirty-nine an’ 4 
months,” came the bitter answer, } 
Chitterley, touched by the hint of trag 
in his companion’s terse summ; 
clucked sympathetically to his team 
waited for more light. But Lemuel, 
mute. 

“T—ah—you have my sympathy,” | 
Doctor murmured, thinking to 
Lemuel’s case in a general way. “j 
my dear Lemuel, is but the crackling 
thorns under a pot, as Marcus Aurel 
says.” 

“My pot must have been cracked w 
I was born,” the melancholy Lemuel 
mented. 

“Come—come, old friend!” A he 
arm circled Lemuel’s thin  shouldg 
“Let us not repine. If you care tot 
me your trouble—why you came to 
tonight and asked me to take you ay 
from Jimtown—” 

“T dasn’t dare, Buck—I mean, Do 
was the tense answer. “I’m so bad J} 
afraid of myself, an’ I’m runnin’ ay 
from the biggest trouble any man co 


tie to. You said, ‘no questions aske 
Stick to that program, an’ Lord h 
you!” 


Silence fell between them then. D 
Chitterley tooled the big blacks 


stractly, weighing in his mind the cog 


parative gravity of murder or arson 
nothing less could be on Lemuel’s a 
science—and an action for breach 
promise brought against a_ profession 
man of spotless character in the fulng 
of honored years. 


pes runaways dared make their f 
public appearance only after a sd 
ond night of flight and when by aa 
cuitous route through the ranges the 
had come to Angel’s Camp, a mini 
town at safe distance from Jimtown. 4 
afternoon spent on their backs on cle 
odorous pine needles and under the tonl 
downpouring of ardent sunshine lulk 


their fears and instilled renewed conf 


dence in the ultimate goodness of lif 


That long, lazy afternoon was one of f 


hearsal; the Doctor with his banjo a 
Lemuel fingering the stops of the “p 

box.” Old tunes they had roared t 
gether in the golden age gone by we 
mulled over, harmonies _ establishe 
Lemuel’s singing voice had the sha 
rasping quality of a tin whistle on a pe 


nut stand; but he was an earnest pé 


former, and the whine of the accordit 
worked wonders in taking the edge 
his high notes. As the sun declined 
the purple ridges they took the 10 
again, heading toward a distant plum 
of coppery smoke, which marked # 
smelters and the scene of their joi 
premiere. 
Electric lights were sparkling fros 
under the wooden awnings of Angé 
main street when the medicine wag 
trundled into town. But no grand enti 
as in the instance of Jimtown; no “faf 
ribbon work.” Very circumspectly 
Doctor kept his team to a side street uff 
he found a livery stable; then he pilot 
the timorous Lemuel to a very mod 


miners’ hotel almost under the eaves 04 


clanking mine hoist. There, after hail 
stoking in the dining room, a room ¥ 
requisitioned for purposes of a_stu@ 
and under the uncertain light of a | 
(Continued on page 94) 
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rief, want and pain are means unto the end!” 


nd, leaning on the sudden strength of Prayer, 
jith heart awake to catch the cry of those 
yho needed only help to rise again, 


y countless weary feet for ages past. 

t last, upon the summit’s height I stood, 
nd viewed the scene before me. 
he River Peace meandered happily 









Jhere High Ideals rose like temple-groves. 
here, towering in grandeur side by side, 











ome ruts and crevices appeared, which showed 







tanding entranced, I felt the burden slip; 
fy back grew straight again, my breath came 









fy heart stood still with joy and ecstasy. 
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Y MONUMENT 
By Amelia B. Rolker 
) HEN sorrow came, and troubles thick 
and fast F 
ed up around me to obscure with gloom 
he vision of a brighter day to come, 
ried within me, “Lord, what have I done 
hat I should walk this dreary, darkened trail, 
d carry extra burdens that add pain 
to my fainting heart? My strength is frail, 
he way so steep and long, and I grow weary; 
‘ain would drop the load and rest awhile.” 
once I stopped, and, tugging at the cords 
hich bound the heavy load I bore, I found 
ey had been tied by stronger hands than mine 
nd powerless was I to loose the knots. 
shausted then I sank beside the road, 
hd listened in the silence for a sound 
those behind, still toiling up the path. 
seach one struggled on with bended back, 
me, bearing heavier burdens than mine own, 
ould turn and smile, adding a cheery word; 
hers, who scarce had aught that I could see, 
ould passunheedingas with scowlsand groans, 
rsing the “luck” which led them on their way, 
ey stumbled onward o’er the deepest ruts. 
d then a voice within me seemed to say: 
Why sit here, helpless, while the burden grows? 
y place is in the line of those ahead; 
hey have companions on their weary road, 


yen as I heard, I started forth again, 


d eager eyes strained upward so to catch 

e first gray dawning of my coming day, 
climbed the ancient pathway deeply worn 
Silver-bright 
ong the Valley of my Dearest Dreams, 

he steadfast Mountains of my Strength stood 

clear; 
yhere storms of life had left their imprint deep. 


free. 
urning to see the nature of my load, 
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or there before me stood a shaft of stone, 
jhite in the sunshine of my Promised Day. 


Rich carvings traced the pattern of my life, 


hough marred in places by my heavy falls; 
ach little act of kindness by the way 

one in His Name, was graved forever there. 
ope’s eyes looked deep into the eyes of Faith; 






Each grasped the hands of Loneliness and Want, 
While Love-in-Sacrifice stood sweetly forth 
And pointed onward to the Promised Land. 
Turning, I left my burden there, to be 

A sign post unto those who followed on, 

While rest and light awaited me within 

The beckoning Valley of my Heart’s Desire. 






Have Style Too! 


There is no need of 
giving up fit and 
style to get com- 
fort in hosiery 


| BURSON 
FASHIONED HOSE 


have both. By a patented 
process they are actually 
shaped as they are knit 
+ without seams. They’re 
snug-fitting and smooth 
to walk in. 








4 Cotton, Lisle, Mercerized, 
p, Art Silk, 25c, 35c. 50c, 75¢. 








If your dealer will not supply 
iy you, write us. Booklet sent 
® free upon request. 


Burson Knitting Co. 


) 64Summer Street Rockford, Il. 



















never disappoints 


acked under the most perfect 
sanitary conditions. 


Sold in all the States, Ber- 

muda, Mexico and Canadian 
Provinces. 

The WHITE HOUSE Brand 

TEA, 4-lb. and '%-lb. full- 


weight tins, is just as good as 
White House Coffee. 


INELL-<WRIGHT CO., Principal Coffee Roasters, BOSTON— CHICAGO. 
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One Million Homes 


Have 


Leonard Cleanable 


Refrigerators 





Like a Clean China Dish 


More “‘Leonard’”’ Cleanable Refrigerators 
ere sold every year than any other make. 
Lined with one piece of real porcelain enamel 
on steel. Keeps food in ice-cold, fresh cir- 
culating air. Awarded FIRST PRIZE at San 
Francisco Exposition. 

Sold by best dealers everywhere. Style 
shown is No. 4405, size 34x20x47. price 
$35.00; freight paid as far as Ohio & Miss- 
issippi Rivers. 50 other styles $16.50 up. 


tells why 

i a million 

house-wives 

SF bought 

Leonard 

Refrigera- 

tors. 

Write 
today. 


ee Grand Rapids 
Gy Refrigerator 
Co 
122 Clyde 
Park Ave. 
Se Grand Rapids 
{ Mich 

















Hiking Cross- 
Continent on 
a motor-bike. 
by Hamilton 
M. Laing in 


unset for May 















— the emblem of: 











restful peace 


E.Rosenfeld & Co. Baltimore and New York. 
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the West, its lands and 








industries. 
organization covers the entire West and the services are free. 
general service of the Bureau, will be found below. @ The announcements of hotels, railroads, steamship lines, resorts, communities 
and colonization companies appearing in these columns have been investigated by Sunset Magazine and are reliable and trustworthy. 
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The Sunset Country | 


(" Here follow timely and interesting facts concerning the great Pacific Slope, the country served by Sunset Magazine. 

@Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, conducted in conjunction with this department, supplies disinterested information concerning 
The purpose is to guide and advise the stranger, whether tourist or homeseeker. 
Questions and answers of general interest, illustrative of the 
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PEACHES 


{| The South San Joaquin Irrigation Dis- 
trict produces peaches of superior qual- 


ity. California peaches, dried and 
canned, are known in the markets of 
the encire world. Nowhere is fruit of 
finer flavor and firmer texture grown. 
‘the California product commands the 
top prices. 


RIVER KNOLL GROVES 


© We have a few selected ten-acre peach 
tracts in the South San Joaquin Irriga- 
tion District, three hours from San Fran- 
cisco. The trees are now in bearing. 
These tracts were scientifically planted 
and tended by expert horticulturists 
under a supervision, and are 


guaranteed in perfect condition. No 
pioneering. 
§ For a limited time we are offering these 


splendid bearing grovesat $350 and $400 


an acre; liberal terms may be arranged. 


RAISE CHICKENS 


Poultry may be raised profitauly in con- 
nection wich the orchard. Conditions 
are ideal in this district for success wit 
poultry and also for dairying and 
alfalfa raising. We make special induce- 
ments to purchasers who can go upon 
the tracts at once. 


4 


a 


Write for illustrated folder and com- 
plete information. 


THE REALTY SALES 
COMPANY 
1208-9-10 Hobart Building 


San Francisco, California 


Bank references upon request. 

















NEW PALACE HOTEL 
Cor. 5th and Elm Streets SAN DIEGO 


Exclusive Family Hotel. American or European plan. 
Rooms $1.00 per day up. Free bus. W. A. Laidlaw, Prop., 


ge L. Mayne, Mgr. 


| 
| 
| 
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Sunset Magazine Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are typical of the service supplied by the B 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry and full name and address plainly Ww 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Fra 


Lots in the Tall Timber 


Q. Can you tell me whether business 
lots in the Crawford Point Addition near 
Marshfield, Oregon, 25x150 feet, are 
worth $250? These lots are offered by 
the Portland, Eugene and Coos Bay Land 
Company, which claims that the new 
railroad from Eugene to Marshfield will 
establish a depot and yards close to the 
addition. Are these lots good invest- 
ments?—C. W. B., WaTERTOwN, S. D. 


A. In our opinion the property offered 
by the Portland, Eugene and Coos Bay 
Land Company is valuable as acreage 
only. A time may come when this prop- 
erty will have a definite real residential 
value, but that time is so far in the future 
that, in our opinion, the purchase of a 
25-foot lot at the price asked is a gamble 
of the poorest sort. 

The property is separated from Marsh- 
field by the full width of Coos Bay, and in 
our judgment there is as much excuse 
for a 25-foot lot at residential-property 
prices on the east side of the bay as there 
is for an ice plant in Circle City. So long 
as there is an abundance of reasonably 
priced acreage in the immediate vicinity 
of Marshfield itself, the value of 25-foot 
lots on the other side of the bay is ex- 
tremely problematical. 


Problems of a Land Buyer 


Q. Can you send me some information 
concerning the part of the San Joaquin 
valley lying on the Kern county and 
Tulare county line in the neighborhood of 
the town of Delano, Cal., and lands known 
as the Delano Bench? I would like to 
have answers to the following questions 
with the idea in view of making a home 
there on about 20 acres of land under irri- 
gation. Is the nature of the underground 
supply such that there will always be 
ample water, even though the whole sec- 
tion comes under irrigation? Is the soil 
as rich as that in the Turlock region? Are 
the soil constituents such that oranges 
can be raised without fertilizer and if not, 
would commercial fertilizer have to be 
used and at what cost per acre? Figuring 
out all expenses and costs, including 
owner’s labor, what would you consider 
a safe annual return on ro acres of oranges 
in the fifth to tenth years inclusive? On 
10 acres of alfalfa? Of course that de- 
pends much upon the care taken, but as- 
suming the best care is exercised that an 


aul. 
ten, 
sco, 


intelligent and conscientious perso could 
take. Is the orange crop sure in that 
region? Is that as good orange !and as 
that around Porterville? Would potato 
and onion crops be profitable and would 
they in any way interfere with orange 
trees if planted omens the rows while 
the trees were coming to bearing age? 
Do you consider that part of the country 
better for any other tree crops rather than 
oranges for one who expects to locate 
there and make a living from 20 acres? 
What would you consider a good crop to 
raise between rows for the first few years, 
or rotation of crops? Would the market 
probably be good for such crops’ Are 
the citrus growers’ organizations capable 
of handling all orange crops at profitable 
prices to the growers? Is there any rea- 
son to think that there might be a possi- 
bility of overproduction of oranges in 
California? What is land in that section 
worth without water developed for irn- 
gation purposes?-—H. G. B., AsHLann, 
ORE. 

A. We do not know of a “Delano 
Bench.” From the foothills of the Sierra 
Nevada the land slopes gradually, almost 
imperceptibly, toward the trough of the 
valley and there is no bench formation. 

Your question about the underground 
water supply can be answered only by 
actual experience. However, it is possible 
to judge of the future by the conditions 
that have arisen with the development of 
the water supply in adjacent districts. 
In the citrus belt of Tulare county, Cal. 
the supply of underground water proved 
to be both scant and expensive when the 
number of wells and pumps multiplied 
and the drain upon the underground 
resources increased. The water problem 
in all of the districts has become trouble- 
some and irrigation districts have been 
organized to solve the problem on a per 
manent basis. To the east of Delano, 
toward the trough of the valley, the water 
supply improves and artesian water has 
been found, but of course the amount of 
alkali and hardpan in the lowlying sec 
tions of the valley and frost conditions 
make the cultivation of citrus fruit 1m- 
possible in the artesian belt. One com- 
pany has spent a very large amount in the 
development of well water in the Delano 
district and its supply should be per 
manent, though some of its wells afe 
bothered through the inflow of quicksand. 

The soil of the San Joaquin valley, 4 
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everywhere in an arid region, varies so 
markedly in narrow limits that a general 
comparison between two districts is use- 
less. The best thing to do is to select a 
go-acre tract and have a soil analysis 
made. No matter how rich the soil may 
be, in the end it will require fertilization 





when it is continually cropped to the 
same fruit. The orange tree is a voracious 
feeder and will exhaust certain ingre- 
dients of the soil, necessitating artificial 
fertilization after a certain period. 

You could not figure on a very large 
return during the fifth and sixth years of 
an orange grove’s life. If your grove is 
well taken care of and handled by a man 
who knows his business, we would say 
that vou could expect a yield of one | 
acked box per tree as the average yield 
_ cn the fifth and ninth years in the 
San Joaquin valley. In the eighth, ninth 
and tenth years you should be able to 
count on one and a half packed boxes to 
the tree, which would give you approxi- 
mately 120 boxes per acre. Figuring 
very conservatively, a packed box ought 
to bring $1.00 at the lowest, f. 0. b. the | 
shipping point, so that the lowest gross 
return you should expect the ninth and 
tenth years would be $125 per acre. As 
we stated above the yield in the fifth, 
sixth and seventh years is problematic. 

On an acre of alfalfa you should have, 
with a modicum of care and labor, about 
five tons per annum. It is not safe to 
figure on more than $5.50 per ton in the 
stack, and you can see from this what the 
average return would be. Of course, the 
income would be higher if you feed the 
crop to your own stock. 

No, we could not say that the orange 
crop in the largest part of the Delano dis- 
trict is safe and sure. Experience has 
proven that the so-called thermal belt, 
which has warm, almost frostless winter 
weather, is very narrow and lies only in 
the highest part of the valley floor close 
to the foothills. Experience has also 
proven that an orchard located to the 
west of this narrow belt will produce 
profitable crops in some years while in 
other years the frost gets the fruit. Only 
a personal investigation on the ground, by 
one who knows the district well, can de- 
termine whether any piece of property is 
within the thermal belt or outside of it. 
Taking the district as a whole we would 
consider that olives, prunes, figs and 
peaches would bear more regularly and 
more abundantly in the largest part of 
the district than citrus fruits. 

Taking an average of the last ten years 
we can say unhesitatingly that the organi- 
zation of the citrus growers has proved its 
ability to sell its crops at a reasonable 
profit. Considering the fact that a large 
amount of territory has been definitely 
proven to be unsuited to citrus culture 
and that the area of really truly citrus 
land has been shown by the 1913 frosts to 
be strictly limited, we do not believe that 
there will be an overproduction of oranges 
in California. 

Potatoes and other truck crops can be 
planted between the rows of young trees 
without causing appreciable injury. A 
good many crops have paid well in this 
district, but the best paying product de- 
pends largely upon the condition of the 
markets. We cannot predict, of course, 
how tlie market on any particular crop is 
going to be next year. You should obtain 
the advice of a disinterested expert before | 
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VALLEY 
OF TEAVRIS 
DIALIGIET.* # 


Great four days Round-up at San Jose July Ist to 4th inclusive — Come and you will sure have one good time 


TOURIST—HOMESEEKER—-FARMER 


Santa Clara County 


CALIFORNIA 
THIRTY MILES SOUTH OF SAN FRANCISCO 
The Garden Spot of the Golden State has something to offer you all 


If you are a Tourist the Mount Hamilton and Lick Observatory 
trip will delight you, or you can run into the State Redwood 
Park and see the giant trees in their primeval beauty. Good 
automobile roads throughout the county with always something 
to see and enjoy. Include San Jose in your itinerary of travel 
this year. Good Hotels. 

If you are a Homeseeker Santa Clara County offers you 
thousands of ideal sites for your Californian bungalow; a 
glorious climate, never too hot or too cold; unrivalled educa- 
tional facilities for your children; flowers, fruit, beautiful 
scenery, everything to make life happy and comfortable. 


If you are a Farmer our great orchardsof A 
prunes, apricots, peaches, cherries, wal- ‘ 
nuts will interest you. Our rich soil, 

our excellent markets, our canner- 

ies and dryers will appeal to you. 

Some capital is needed to 

settle here for our landis / 

highly developed and we 

have long since passed 

the pioneer stage. It 

is a country of com- 

fortand prosperity. 


FREE BOOKLET. Write 

today orsend coupon for our 
beautifully illustrated 64-page 
booklet descriptive of the county, 
its crops, climate and industries. 


PUBLICITY MANAGER 


BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


DON’T DELAY. 


WRITE 
TODAY! 
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2M and after buying. The Service Bureau | 
= | is prepared to recommend such an expert | 
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Where 
Money Talks 
and 


Figures Count 
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1795 Miles of Southern 
Pacific railroad in Cali- 
fornia are protected by 
Interlocking and Auto- 
matic Block Safety 
Signals. This is 95 per 
cent of the total steam 
railroad mileage in the 
State so protected, and 
represents an expendi- 
ture of over Five Million 


Dollars. 





Southern Pacific in 1913 
received the first Gold 
Medal awarded by the 
American Museum of 
Safety for the “Utmost 
Progress in Safety and 
Accident Prevention,” 
and at the San Fran- 
cisco Exposition, 1915, 
received the Grand 
Prize, the highest 
award, for Safety First 
Appliances, as well as 
for Railway Track, 
Equipment and Motive 
Power. 
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| on request. 


Land in the Delano section without 


|e . . . 
irrigation water is not worth a whoop. 
| Land underlain with water which can be 


developed at a reasonable cost is held at 
prices ranging from $50 per acre up. 


The Little Landers Again 
Q. 


am 46 years old, a carpenter, and am 


| making $4.50 a day at my trade here, but 


I want to provide against the day when 


| I won’t be able to work hard any more. 
| I have $1100 saved up and am thinking 


Would you advise a man in my | 
| position to join a Little Landers colony? I | 





of buying an acre in the Hayward Heath | 


colony. Can you tell me whether land in 


that colony would be a good investment? | 


I have two children to support.—J. S. B., 


| SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


A. We would strongly urge you not to 


| invest your money in the tracts offered 
| by the so-called Little Landers. We have 
| repeatedly stated that in our opinion an 
| acre is entirely too small a piece of land 
| upon which the average man could make 
| aliving. Unless he is peculiarly fitted for | 
the work and has had extensive and long | 


experience, he cannot possibly support a 
family on an acre. Furthermore, the re- 
ports about the so-called Hayward Heath 
colony in California are not at all en- 
couraging. We understand that most of 
the land is offered by the promoters at 
$1200 an acre, a price which in our 
opinion is far beyond the actual value of 
this tract. A great deal of the land is 
stiff clay and needs extensive mulching 





| 


and plowing under of vegetable matter 


before it can be worked. 

The promoters promised to deliver water 
but last summer the supply ran short 
very early in the season, we understand, 
and the colonists had a terrific time try- 
ing to keep alive. So far as we know the 
water situation has not yet been remedied 
and dissatisfaction among the colonists 
is general. 

Do not be misled by the words of men 
who prate of codperation, of a good liv- 
ing on a little land—sure, of social halls 
and a wonderful community life, when 
these same men fail to keep their promises 
and sell inferior land at outrageously high 
prices. Hang on to your money and take 
a correspondence course in the particular 
line of agriculture you want to follow be- 
fore you invest your savings in land. 


Gobblers in Western Oregon 


Q. I understand there is a valley in 
Oregon where turkeys are raised in large 
numbers. Could you tell me where this 
valley is, what land costs and what 


| methads are followed by the turkey 
| raisers? We have a little capital and ex- 


perience with poultry and we are looking 
for a place with a fairly dry, mild climate 
where we could raise turkeys for the 
E. B., SEATTLE, 
Washi. 

A. Douglas county in the Umpqua 


| valley is probably the best-turkey raising 


district in the state. At any rate it has 
been more highly developed in that 
county than in any other. The town of 
Oakland ships out large quantities of 
turkeys each year to different coast cities, 
including San Francisco. The business, 
however, is not very highly specialized. 
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Oregon Walnuts 


Is the title of our new illustra- 
ted book dealing with Walnut 
Culture in Oregon. 


The English Walnut is being 
grown profitably in Westem 
Oregon. 


The Walnut is a staple and 
finds a ready market at good 
prices. The average impor- 
tation of English Walnuts the 
last four years has been 
30,000,000 pounds. Not |f 
much chance for overpro- 
duction. 


There is in Western Oregon 
plenty of good land suitable 
for Walnut growing. 


| Apostal will bring you 
our new book “Oregon 


Walnuts.” 


JOHN M. SCOTT 


GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
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The beauty— 
the tenderness— 


the healthfulness— 


the deliciousness of 


Sunkist 


California Seedless Navel 
Oranges 


should make you want more of them. 


Fresh from California with its wonderful sunshine, this sweet, juicy, luscious fruit brings 


to your home one 


To salads and desserts—to hundreds of them—this orange lends a flavor and a healthful- 


of Nature’s richest bounties. 


ness that not all foods contain. 


Free peeling, seedless, firm but tender—it stands alone—the ideal orange—for culinary uses. 


And your whole family would be better for more oranges. Why not serve them every day 


—at every meal? 


Sunkist are shipped to every market by the California Fruit Growers Exchange, a strictly 
non-profit, co-operative organization of eight thousand growers whose sole purposes in organ- 
izing are to grow better fruit, and distribute it so economically that every family may have 


* * KK * 


oranges at a reasonable cost. 


All good dealers everywhere sell Sunkist oranges and lemons. Look for the tissue 
wrappers marked “‘Sunkist”’ and save these wrappers for beautiful silverware. 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 


Eastern Headquarters, Dept. A-96, 139 N. Clark Street, Chicago 


CO-OPERATIVE—NON-PROFIT 









Send now 


for this book 


Send a postcard 
to the address 
below and we'll 
mail to you free 
a beautiful re- 
cipe book called 
“Sunkist Salads 
and Desserts.” 
It will tell you 
how to make 
delicious dishes 
with oranges and 
lemons. Every 
housewife needs 
just such a book. 
Every family 
will delight in 
the new dishes 
it suggests. 
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Money Talks 
and 


: Figures Count 


1795 Miles of Southern 
Pacific railroad in Cali- 
fornia are protected by 
Interlocking and Auto- 
matic Block Safety 
Signals. This is 95 per 
cent of the total steam 
railroad mileage in the 
State so protected, and 
represents an expendi- 
ture of over Five Million 


Dollars. 


Southern Pacific in 1913 
received the first Gold 
Medal awarded by the 
American Museum of 
Safety for the “Utmost 
Progress in Safety and 
Accident Prevention,” 
and at the San Fran- 
cisco Exposition, 1915, 
received the Grand 
Prize, the highest 
award, for Safety First 
Appliances, as well as 
for Railway Track, 
Equipment and Motive 
Power. 
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| Land underlain with water which can be 
| developed at a reasonable cost is held at 





| the work and has had extensive and long 


| family on an acre. 
| ports about the so-called Hayward Heath 


and after buying. The Service Bureau | 
is prepared to recommend such an expert | 
on request. 

Land in the Delano section without 


irrigation water is not worth a whoop. 


prices ranging from $50 per acre up. 
The Little Landers Again 


Q. Would you advise a man in my | 





| position to join a Little Landers colony? I | 
| am 46 years old, a carpenter, and am | 
| making $4.50 a day at my trade here, but | 
| I want to provide against the day when | 


I won’t be able to work hard any more. | 
I have $1100 saved up and am thinking | 


| of buying an acre in the Hayward Heath | 
_ colony. Can you tell me whether land in | 


that colony would be a good investment? | 


| I have two children to support.—J. S. B., | 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. 

A. We would strongly urge you not to 
invest your money in the tracts offered 
by the.so-called Little Landers. We have 
repeatedly stated that in our opinion an 
acre is entirely too small a piece of land 
upon which the average man could make 
a living. Uniess he is peculiarly fitted for 


experience, he cannot possibly support a 
Furthermore, the re- 





colony in California are not at all en- 
couraging. We understand that most of 
the land is offered by the promoters at 
$1200 an acre, a price which in our | 


| opinion is far beyond the actual value of | 
| this tract. 
| stiff clay and needs extensive mulching | 


A great deal of the land is 


and plowing under of vegetable matter | 
before it can be worked. 

The promoters promised to deliver water 
but last summer the supply ran short 


| very early in the season, we understand, 


and the colonists had a terrific time try- | 
ing to keep alive. So far as we know the | 
water situation has not yet been remedied 
and dissatisfaction among the colonists 
is general. 

Do not be misled by the words of men 
who prate of codperation, of a good liv- 
ing on a little land—sure, of social halls 
and a wonderful community life, when 
these same men fail to keep their promises | 
and sell inferior land at outrageously high 
prices. Hang on to your money and take 
a correspondence course in the particular | 
line of agriculture you want to follow be- | 


| fore you invest your savings in land. 


Gobblers in Western Oregon 


| Q. I understand there is a valley in | } 
| Oregon where turkeys are raised in large | 
numbers. 


Could you tell me where this 
valley is, what land costs and what 


| methods are followed by the turkey 
| raisers? We have a little capital and ex- 
| perience with poultry and we are looking | 
for a place with a fairly dry, mild climate | 


where we could raise turkeys for the 


| market.—Mrs. A. C. E. B., SEATTLE, 
Wash. 


A. Douglas county in the Umpqua 


| valley is probably the best-turkey raising 
| district in the state. 


At any rate it has 
been more highly developed in that 
county than in any other. The town of 
Oakland ships out large quantities of 
turkeys each year to different coast cities, 
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Oregon Walnuts 


Is the title of our new illustra- 
ted book dealing with Walnut 
Culture in Oregon. 


The English Walnut is being 
grown profitably in Westem 
Oregon. 


The Walnut is a staple and 
finds a ready market at good 
prices. The average impor- 
tation of English Walnuts the 
last four years has been 
30,000,000 pounds. Not 
much chance for overpro- 
duction. 


There is in Western Oregon 
plenty of good land suitable 
for Walnut growing. 


A postal will bring you 


our new book “Oregon 


Walnuts.” 


JOHN M. SCOTT 


GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 











including San Francisco. The business, 


| however, is not very highly specialized. 
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Send now 
for this book 


Send a postcard 
to the address 
below and we'll 
mail to you free 
a beautiful re- 
cipe book called 
“Sunkist Salads 
and Desserts.” 
It will tell you 
how to make 
delicious dishes 
with oranges and 
lemons. Every 
housewife needs 
just such a book. 
Every family 
will delight in 
the new dishes 
it suggests. 








The beauty— 
the tenderness— 


the healthfulness— 


the deliciousness of 


Sunkist 


California Seedless Navel 
Oranges 


should make you want more of them. 


Fresh from California with its wonderful sunshine, this sweet, juicy, luscious fruit brings 
to your home one of Nature’s richest bounties. 


To salads and desserts—to hundreds of them—this orange lends a flavor and a healthful- 
ness that not all foods contain. 


Free peeling, seedless, firm but tender—it stands alone—the ideal orange—for culinary uses. 


And your whole family would be better for more oranges. Why not serve them every day 
—at every meal? 
*k* * * *K * 


Sunkist are shipped to every market by the California Fruit Growers Exchange, a strictly 
non-profit, co-operative organization of eight thousand growers whose sole purposes in organ- 
izing are to grow better fruit, and distribute it so economically that every family may have 
oranges at a reasonable cost. 


All good dealers everywhere sell Sunkist oranges and lemons. Look for the tissue 
wrappers marked ‘‘Sunkist’”’ and save these wrappers for beautiful silverware. 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 


CO-OPERATIVE—NON-PROFIT 
Eastern Headquarters, Dept. A-96, 139 N. Clark Street, Chicago 
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CRATER LAKE—THE JEWEL OF THE CASCADES 
vions J ar Living re 


rom “The Land of 


SUNSET ‘rene vearana THe LAND of LIVING COLOR 
$3.00 value for B2OO (If sxc scuberiter your subsp. ) 

te LAND of LIVING COLOR is a de luxe edition of SUNSET color pictures 
with introductory text, bound in double strength dark green paper with golden 
poppy embossed cover design. Retails everywhere at $1.50. 

SUNSET you know—-the Magazine of all the West, dealing with its problems, pic- 
turing its beauties and containing fiction written around its great outdoors. SUNSET 
for one year —regular price $1.50. You may send SUNSET and te LAND of 
LIVING COLOR to different addresses if you wish. Lack of space will not per- 
mit a coupon so write your order on the margin below and mail with remittance. 
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The farmers there, or a large proportion of 
them, keep a flock of turkeys and to many 
of them the turkeys are the main source of 
profit. The turkeys have wide range over 
the large farms and in that way the cost 
of care and feeding is reduced to a mini- 
mum. [he farmers there have been ve 

successful in the rearing of turkeys. fe 
is not a business, either in that county or 
in any other district of the country, that 
lends itself very readily to specialization. 


Turkeys require considerable range to do | 


ell. 
Teed in the vicinity of Oakland and 


Roseburg, suitable for turkey raising, as 
well as for the production of other crops, 
may be had at 7 reasonable prices. 
Good farm land suitable for turkey raising 
| could probably be purchased for $50 an 
acre, more or less. We would not advise 
anyone going into the business on a few 
F acres and keeping any large number of 
» turkeys. 

| The equipment needed to start in a 
| modest way need not be very much. The 
| main item would be the stock itself. In 
Douglas county the turkeys are hatched 
in parks of an acre or two in small cheap 
© coops, then after they are hatched the 
hen turkey is turned into the fields with 
) her brood and she rustles for most of her 
| living during the summer. No expensive 
| houses are needed. 


High-Priced Potato Land 


| _Q. Will you cite me the best section of 
) California for growing Irish potatoes? 
» What would be about the average cost of 
land for that purpose? I am looking for 
a district where irrigation is not neces- 
sary.—W. D. S., AsHLAND, Onto. 

A. ‘The only large district in California 
where potatoes are grown without irriga- 
tion is the Salinas valley, the largest val- 
ley in the Coast Range south of San 
Francisco. The annual production of the 
Salinas Burbank potato reaches the value 
of $1,000,000 and the quality of this 
potato is known everywhere in the South- 
west. Practically all the potatoes in the 
Salinas valley are grown without irriga- 
tion. Approximately 5000 acres are de- 
voted to potatoes in this district and the 
average yield per acre is 75 to 80 sacks of 
125 pounds each. In the river bottom 
land around Salinas the yield not infre- 
tly rises to 125 sacks per acre. In 
1914 N. F. Martin of Salinas produced 
5600 sacks on 38 acres, averaging 155 
sacks to the acre. 

But the price of land is also high in the 
vicinity of Salinas; north and east of the 
river unimproved land of good quality is 
held at prices ranging from $95 to $125 
per acre. On this land, however, irriga- 
tion is necessary. The best sugar beet 
and pot: ito land is not on the market ex- 
cept at prices ranging from $250 to $400 
per acre, without improvements, and the 
farmers are not anxious to sell as they are 
making good i interest on this valuation. 

So far as quantity is concerned the 
biggest potato district in California lies 
in the vicinity of Stockton on the so- 
called islands reclaimed from the over- 
flow lands of the San Joaquin river. 

ost of these island potatoes are raised 
y Japanese and Chinese tenants who 
| lease large tracts from the owners. The 
| “top is produced by irrigation. This 
overflow land protected by levees can be 

ught for about $125 to $150 an acre. 





It PAYS to Grow Citrus Fruits at FONTANA 
Where Growers AG the TOP of the MARKET 


BOYHOOD GRAPEFRUIT Se Fat 
F ty fo jc onder off 


31Z Boxes *428 per Box Serrtama Cabeud liddeciation 1 Mobis 


FOURTEEN HUNDRED _. sary. ONE DOLLARS 
Son Bemandinalal. ar 4 1b 


San Bervardine County Fruit Exchange 
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Sau Bernardine County Fruit Exchange 


Gadona slarna Lehuh Ldoriahim. , UA 
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YS amen farce I $29! Per Box 


re) Pe 

Each check above represents the actual payment for a car of fruit. 

Deduct about fifty cents per box from the oranges and grapefruit, and about 70 cents per box 
for lemons, and you will see what the GROWER got for the fruit, after paying ALL expenses of 
picking, hauling, cleaning, wrapping, packing, loading on cars, shipping and selling. 

That leaves NET, $4.18 per box for the Grapefruit; $1.98 per box for the Oranges; $2.21 per 
box for the Lemons. 

A car to the acre is not an unusual production. Half a car-is probably below average. 

These are “top-market” prices; each car brought the highest price for a car, so!d that day. 
Fontana soil and climate produce “Fontana Quality.” That’s why. 

We are offering our Fontana Orange Groves upon a basis of actual productive value. We 
want the buyer to compare the cost of five or ten acres here, with the costsof any sort of farm- 
ing land anywhere, that will produce as much revenue and is likely to produce as reliably. 

The best part of owning an orange grove is not going to be the climate, though that is 
delightful, right in the very heart of Southern California, on the trolley line from Los Angeles; it 
is not the scenery, the roses and palms, though they are beautiful. The best part is 


GETTING THE MONEY FOR YOUR FRUIT 

The “Fontana Plan” provides a way for a man with a surplus to pay for his grove while 
the trees are bearing, while he keeps on at his job. 

The Fontana Poultry Plan provides a way for a man to make immediately a good living 
while his trees are growing to bearing age. 

References: Sunset magazine, First National Bank of Los Angeles, 
Savings Bank, San Bernardino National Bank; First National Bank of Rialto, 
of satisfied buyers, many in Fontana, others all over the United States. 

You may safely write us, frankly telling what capital you have, and what you want to do 
with it, and we will write you equally frankly and tell you what Fontama can do for you. 


Address 
FONTANA LAND COMPANY 
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Fontana, 


Merchants Nat’l Bank Bldg., 
California. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
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’ SEE IT THIS YEAR 
and become intimately 
acquainted with that 


LAND UP THERE 
Wonderful poptsine and glaciers 
—T islands, bays and 
inlets—Alaska Eadlens at work in 
their native Totem Pole Villages, 
weaving fantastic baskets and mats 
and shaping pees cedar legs into 
graceful multi - colored canoes, 
Halibut fisheries and salmon traps— 
ies — Operating mines. 
Our Steamers land at all interesting 
points and out-of-the-way places 
not possible to see by other routes, 
Passengers have lots of 
time ashore to see it all 


Write today for rates, full ‘ 


ALASKA FOLDER. tures a 
me Transportation Co, NEW WASHINGTON HOTEL 
J.C. MARMADUKE, MGR: 

SEATTLE WASHINGTON 


PATERNAL IRRIGATION 


LET US SUGGEST A 
VACATION PLAN FOR YOU 


Road maps, Garage data and also complete 
feta i information of this entire section, 

thered personally by the Management, 
HT for the free use of guests. Write now for 
complete literature and travel information. 








Seattle, Washington 











How the Australian Government 
Waters the Dry Lands of the 
Commonwealth, by Edward F. Adams 
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Sanger Chamber of Commerce 

Coalinga Chamber of Commerce 

Selma Chamber of Commerce 

Clovis Chamber of Commerce 

Reedley Chamber of Commerce 
Kingsburg Chamber of Commerce . .. .. . 
Fowler Chamber of Commerce 





E MOCKING BIRD’S CHEERFUL SONG 
greets the Fresno County farmer every morn- 
ing, rainy season and summer. There are no real 
)} winters in Fresno County; no rain in the long 
— summer. Nothing but sunshine—and water from the 
snow peaks of theSierra Nevada. Lotsofit. Sunshineallthegrowing 
time, water when wanted—and deep, rich soil. Can you beat that? 


The usual size of Fresno County farm-homes is 20 to 50 acres. 
Owners have electricity, telephones, autos, good roads, good schools, good, live, 
progressive neighbors. There is room for you in this great county. Here there 
is money in fruit, hogs, alfalfa, poultry, vegetables, and dairy products, for the 
man who works. We don’t want any other kind. The energetic farmer with some 
capital has a good chance under almost ideal conditions. We help him to get 
started right, and help him to make good. Ask us for our beautifully illustrated 
booklet and information about Fresno County’s opportunities, free. Address 


Fresno County Chamber of Commerce, Fresno, California 


or 
Parlier Chamber of Commerce. ......... .. . Parlier 
Raisin City Chamber of Commerce Raisin City 
Riverdale Chamberof Commerce ........ Riverdale 
Laton Chamber of Commerce La 
Kerman Chamber of Commerce........... 

Orange Cove Chamber of Commerce . . Orange Cove 
Caruthers Chamber of Commerce 
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HOTEL PLAZA 


FACING PLAZA OF UNION SQUARE 
POST AND STOCKTON STS. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


AMERICAN EUROPEAN 
$3.50 Upward $1.50 Upward 


HOTEL PLAZA CO. 


‘Hotel Stewart 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Geary Street just off Union Square 


European Plan $1.50 a day upward 
Breakfast 50c_ h 50c_ Dinner $1.00 
q Most famous meals in United States e 




















Summer there now! 
Voyage delightful via Honolila ed Samoa, 
Splendid 10,000 ton, twin-screw American steamers every 
21 days from San Francisco (April 11, May 2, 23, June 13). 
Return Ist class, $887.50; 2nd class, $2253 including China and 
Japan, Ist class, $5753 to Honolulu, $65. H. E. BURNETT, 
17 Battery Place, New York, or OOEANIC S. 8. C0., 


AU'STRAL 


675 Market St., S. F., Cal. 


DNEY snortine 





fm sent free. Send rough sketch for free 

(@ report as to patentability. Manufacturers 
constantly writing us for patents we have 
obtained. Patents advertised for sale at our 
expense, 

YY CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys 

/7 Est 20 Years. 1040 €. St,Washington, D.C. 











(Continued from page 86) 

Dr. Chitterley achieved a masterpiece of 
impressionistic art, with smudged cork for 
a brush and the irregular features of his 
partner in crime serving as canvas, A 
startling nocturne in black and white was 
the result; inasmuch as Lemuel stoutly 
refused to part with his chin whisker, 
relic of happier days and badge of his 
manhood, that appendage stuck out from 
the dull ebony of his features with more 
than ever the aspect of a raveling froma 
rent in the countenance of a ventrilo 
quist’s doll. The floppy black hat settled 
low enough over his ears to conceal his 
white ne 

With considerable secret misgivings 
Dr. Chitterley piloted the medicine wagon, 
vividly bright under the gasoline flare, toa 

opulous corner of Angel’s main street, 

ot in years had the worthy medical man 
suffered such trepidation at an “opening.” 
He felt that his snowy hair and Peard of 
a prophet must shine a beacon for the 

uesting eyes of a lurking Maggie 

ierney. Moreover, he dreaded the very 
possible moment when a sheriff would 
step to the wagon tail and snap something 
bright and u ty on ‘Lémuel’s wrists. He 
had accepted the ‘ldtter’s confession of 
culpability in full measure. 

“My friends, the Old Doctor greets the 
citizens of Angel’s in the name of health 
and happiness.” Chitterley was standing 
behind his spread counter, his right hand 
tucked in the bosom of his tight buttoned 
“Prince Albert.”” The wagon was quickly 
surrounded. “Out of forty years of ex- 
perience in curing the sick and distressed 
the Old Doctor brings to you tonight the 
best elixir a bounteous nature has pro- 
vided for her ailing children. But before 
giving you the secret of his remarkable 
discovery, the Doctor hopes to enlighten 
you on the operation of that most won- 
derful of all machines, the human body. 
Now, my friends—” 

A voice: “Hey, Doc, where’d you pick 
up that Chinese nigger you got in th’ 
wagon!” 

Lemuel started so violently at this 
pointed reference to his presence that the 
accordion between his knees vented a 


| frightened squawk. The crowd roared. 


“You see, my friends, the talented gen- 
tleman you referred to has answered for 
himself.” Dr. Chitterley said this with 
the utmost gravity; then, turning to put 
the question direct to Lemuel: “You do 
not admit having any Chinese relatives 
in your family, do you, Mr. Bones?” 

“No more’n you'll admit havin’ a pole- 
cat in your’n!” 

Lemuel snapped this out in a squeaky 
treble, viciously angry. This unrehearsed 
bit of repartee, wherein the Doctor sided 
with the crowd and against him, he took 
as something immediately personal and 
insulting. Moreover the Doctor's ad- 
dressing him as “Mr. Bones” Lemuel con- 
strued as invidious allusion to the meager 
ness of his physique. 

“Steady—steady, Lemuel,” Chitterley 
admonished, sotto voce, while the crow 
bellowed delightedly. Lemuel had made 
an instantaneous hit. He was a humonst 
for fair. The very pugnacious outshoot- 
ing of his stringy white goatee challenged 
laughter. Impatiently Angel’s citizens 
waited for the Doctor’s lecture on tht 
human machine to draw to a close, antic 
pating the treat promised by Lemuels 
presence. 
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“And now, good friends, before the 
Qld Doctor puts his inestimable Squaw 
Root Tonic on sale he will endeavor to 
amuse you by a little music, in which the 
Chinese nigger may consent to join. 
‘Music is the angel speaking in man,’ as 
the poet Milton so truthfully said.” The 
Doctor picked up his banjo, perched him- 
self airily on a corner of the medicine 
stand, one varnished boot over a lilac 
hued knee. He nodded down to Lemuel 
on one of the wagon’s lateral seats, the 
accordion droned a preliminary chord and 
they began: 

Oh listen, all you bullies, while I sings a 

ong of him 

What rid a horse to Hellengone, a lov’ly 

bride to win— 
Six feet two, an’ thin as a tack; 
Eyes like headlights an’ a ramrod back; 
Plays his blue chips by th’ stack; 

Awfu! short on temper an’ a’mighty deep 

in sin. 

“Who’s him?” says you. (By the Doctor.) 

Why, that’s Sonora Slim! 

(Lemuel’s antiphonal.) 


There was something delightfully wag- 
ish in the way the good Doctor rolled 
fis head and jiggered his varnished boot 


| in time to the liltyng measure. Lemuel’s 


earnestness over the accordion, the sema- 
phoring of his white paintbrush at every 
caroled word, brought down the street. 
When the Doctor stepped behind the 
medicine stand dollars clinked into his 
cash drawer like big raindrops before a 
thunder shower. Another lecture and a 


§ second “‘concert” were given before a 
| more extended audience. 


Not since the 
last Tom show came to Angel’s had art 
found such appreciation. When, late 
that night, the medicine wagon flicked 
through deserted streets and out into 
shadowed gulches the success of the 
Chitterley-Tisdale team was emphatically 
established. 


HEIR next stop was Columbia, 
where initial success was repeated. 
“stands” at Chinese 
Camp, Murphy’s, Jackass Hill. Their 
fame preceded them. ‘That Squaw Root 
outfit” came to have a reputation all up 
and down the tumbled foothill country 
of what is known in California as the 
Southern Mines. A week—two weeks 
marked the period of their enfranchise- 
ment from the double terror that lay be- 
hind in Jimtown. 

Many elements contributed to blunt 
the edge of that fear which had sent them 
on furtive pilgrimage. Each succeeding 
day that brought no accuser, revealed no 
secret assassin of happiness, added by so 
much to the confidence of the fugitives. 
Though they still considered it the part 
of wisdom to delay arrival at a town until 
after dark and preferred the tent of the 
sky to the walls of a hotel room, the Doc- 
tor and Lemuel chose the open camp out 
of sheer gipsy love rather than because of 
original precaution. The breath of the 
mountains soothed old hurts. Arcadian 
were those hot, herb-scented days, mag- 
ical the light of stars on pine tree tips. 
Their way led through musky vales, 
where the odors of madrofo, manzanita 
and tarweed spread like a fog; over pine- 
spiked summits of long ridges, piled one 
behind the other like monstrous waves 
caught and held in balance; down, by 
tortuous zigzags and switchbacks of the 
toad, to the misty depths of canyons, 
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Van Nuys Hotel 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Affiliated with Hotel Clarendon, Seabreeze, Florida 
OPERATED By E. L. POTTER CO. 


BEST IN THE WEST 


The Van Nuys is known 
the world over among the 
best class of travelers for 
its high standard of service 
and.its homelike surround- 
ings and atmosphere. Its 
biggest patronage is from 
the better-class of travelers 
on the Pacific Coast and 
that tells the story. # af 


Write for. rates and full particulars or for any 
other inf, ion about Southern California. 


B.W. Thompson and A. J. Pedersen 
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“f Two excursions 
sailing from Seattle June 14th 
and 15th to Fort Yukon on the 
Yukon River, within the Arctic Circle. 
Your only opportunity toseethematch- 
less glory of the Midnight Sun on this 
Continent. 


Other Trips to Alaska, Atlin. and 
the Yukon Throughout the Summer 

Route lies through the famed inside 
passage to Skaguay, thence by rail and 
river steamer through the very heart 
of this intensely interesting and fasci- 
nating Northland. Early reservations 


necessary. 
Frequent Sailings—High Class 
Service—Special Rates 
Send for Free booklets, 
gC 
Chicago Seattle, Wash, 


WHITE PASS & YUKON ROUTE 





BEAUTIFUL CALIFORNIA SOUVENIRS 
Small Orange, Lemon and Grape Fruit Trees, now 
loaded with beautiful, fragrant blossoms. Produce 
your own blossoms and fruit. Price of trees, blos- 
soming size, $1.50 each. Securely packed, deliv- 
ered to you postpaid. Free cultural instructions 
and information regarding the citrus industry in 
California with each order. Send order to-day. 
Southland Nurseries, 1941 EF Colorado St., Pasadena, Calif. 





where what appeared from the heights a 
silver wire boiled a lusty river. The 
spirit of the wilderness entered in them, 
and they forgot. 3 

Over Pati § particularly, came a curi- 
ous change. The timorous, dog-like look 
faded from his eyes -and a rakish inde- 
pendence and. swaggering cocksureness 
took its place. He swore picturesquely, 
after the school of classic cussers of the 
hell-to-breakfast sturdiness. He grew to 
the trick of bracing back his thin shoul- 
ders ‘and pufhng out’ his chest like a 
young rooster, When he chewed tobacco 

is wispy chin whisker became a spike, 
challenging combat, and_ punishing pre- 
cision marked his disposition of the by- 
product. In idle moments, when he and 
the Doctor: lolled in the shade by. some 
creek side watching the volplaning.of the 
devil’s-darning-needles ¢and’ listening to 
the battery: blows of: somé woodpecker, 
Lemuel felk into the habit of droppin 
cryptic remarks about himself. : 

“IT reckon a certain party’s got: to rise 
up purty early before dawn to come any- 
thin’ over Lemuel Tisdale—ol’ Hell- 
roarin’ Lem-u-el,” he once said, wagging 
his head with the air of one on terms of 
familiarity with wickedness and guile. 
Another time, without any preliminaries: 
“Nobody could figure how downright bad 
a man can get when he’s druv to it; now 
could they, Doc?” 

In the revival of memories and mulling 
over old times together one circumstance 
brought immeasurable comfort to the 
Doctor. Lemuel never mentioned the 
reason for Buck Chitterley’s sudden de- 
parture from Jimtown that dour da 
forty years back, yet Lemuel knew me. | 
enough. That silence was very circum- 
spect of the little chap, ‘Chittecley 
thought; Lemuel had discretion. 


ARKLING disaster came as she 

always does, robed in purest sun- 
shine and tripping it on a carpet of 
flowers. 

It was near noon of a gorgeous day and 
the medicine wagon was jogging along 
the stageroad from Indian a Sh to 
Grizzly Flats. Lemuel, on the driver’s 
seat, was nodding, chin on chest, in a 
delicious daydream. Dr. Chitterley held 
the reins carelessly, and from his bearded 
lips came a tuneless little song. With a 
rattle of whiffle-trees and slither of brake 
on tire the Grizzly Flats stage bore down 
a sharp little hill ahead of them. The 
Doctor turned Ben and Bill off the road 
to let the lumbering old Concord pass. 
He looked up under his wide hatbrim to 
pass the greetings of the road—and his 
heart turned to curds. 

A shrill feminine yell: “Driver, stop! 
I want to get off here. Stop, I say!” 

“Huh?” Lemuel questioned Sl oabiby, 
opening his eyes. “Huh!” — 

Bang! went the brake arm down to the 
farthest notch, the stage came up with a 
jerk and she whom the Doctor knew as 
Saisie Tierney half fell, half scrambled 
down from a seat on the roof. She 
alighted solidly on her feet, and made the 
steps at the tail of the medicine wagon 
in three jumps. The two big blacks were 
sliding to their haunches with the con- 
vulsive tug given to the lines by the 
Doctor. Paralyzed, he could not utter 
the command to flight. In a qualm of 
fear he saw nodding geraniums on a 
bonnet, then a turkey red shawl, appear 
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a 
between the brass handrails at the back 
of the wagon. The stretch of counte- 
nance between those two decorative 
incidentals was not pleasant to look upon. 


“LEM-U-EL TISDALE!” 

“Yes, Maggie, I can hear without all 
that hullabaloo.” Lemuel had turned in a { eam ee 
the driver’s seat and was observing the 
advancing fury with his paintbrush spik- 
ing out at a most aggressive angle. 
Maggie stopped short between the lateral 
seats and stared—stared exclusively at 
Lemuel. Nor was this unexpected shunt- 
ing of the lightning lost upon the worthy of . 
Chitterley, peer Nan core little cater- — about getting the most out 
pillars were crawling. Lemuel swung his of life in “ a : 
feet over the back of the seat and dropped fe in “The Land of Sunshine, Fruit 
down to the wagon floor. His hands were and Flowers’”—California—will come 
plunged uncompromisingly into his trous- 
cress and his head held itself true, just as soon as you desire, if you 
panty - : 

‘Drive on there, you stage-driver!”’ he ] 
a coaacha one’ Moasi’s et me tell you where you can get 
shoulder. ““This lady’ll ride with us a excellent land, in large or small tracts, 
spell.” The Concord resumed its way. 
Lemuel approached the lady in the red at reasonable 
shawl with a slow and calculated step. & XY. 
The Doctor, on the high seat, still ex- Wy, \ \ : 
pected a flank —? from the boarding | =a *BZe wo prices and on easy 
party—counted Lemuel’s move as a! “g Sh ‘ib Stes |] : 
deliberate sacrifice to divert the enemy’s ae 72" SS terms. So write to 
main purpose. id iy LO SQ STi 

“You, Lem—” the lady began; but a | 4 ? me TODAY. 
white semaphore of a chin whisker 
signaled “closed switch.” | 

“An’ may I ask what you are doing so | 
far from home?” Bitter scorn was in his 
voice. iF ? 

“Why—why, Lemuel, when you ran | 233y | Sm, ey f 
et from be I had to come and find | “3% of it: Asa” Accurate information 
you, didn’t I?” Fe 5) A Be a ; 

“An’ so you come just where you ought +a oe yy free for the asking. 
not to be, woman! Here where this snake \ 
in the grass Chitterley can cast his de- 
sirin’ eyes at you.” The geraniums 
nodded convulsively. 

“Why, Lemuel Tisdale, what d’you 
mean, ‘his desirin’ eyes’?—that old tur- 


key gobbler up there!’ A gasp from the : : <=. Mm) | | te 
kes Neale ie OR. A. SMITH 














Doctor. , 

“ e ’” 
Just this, wo-o-man.” Lemuel pro- Coleniestion enh lndatiad Agus 
UNION PACIFIC SYSTEM 


longed the shrill fife note of his outraged 
dignity. “This old rapscallion sweet- Hd of Big W\\ Room 5174 

heart of your’n comes back to Jimtown se pS Union Pacific Headquarters 
after forty years to look you up an’ get | sey fo] [RE \ OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
you to elope with him. Oh, don’t you 
go for to say nothin’ denyin’. I know! he’s 
confessed everythin’. Didn’t I hear 
how you went up to this medicine wagon 
for to have words with him the very 
first night he was in town? And why did 


you seek him out if it tw’ant to renew 
tender affections?” Lemuel was nearly 
magnificent in his righteous scorn. The 


startled eyes under the bobbing ger- : 
anlums wavered. Like fire set to a full Largest—Finest—Surest—Fastest 
blown field of cotton the blood flooded up 


under the Doctor’s beard. 


“ : ” xe 
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Granville St., Vancouver, B. C.; Wharf St., Victoria, B. C., or Passenger Traffic Department, 


imtown. An’ what was I doin’ right anvi z 
this minute when you traipses along an’ Winnipeg or Prince Rupert, Canada. 
throws yourself into a strong man’s busi- 
ness—just like women’s always doin’? 
ac Ss. > 
hat was T doin » I say? ABY CHICKS, all breeds, any number. Hatch- 
ing eggs, all varieties. Breeding stoek, laying 


“Why, I was runnin’ of him out of th’ | We Want Live Representatives : fi 2 ing cops, all varietioe, Broating stosk, laying 
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Real Estate—Washington 





Real Estate—California 


Seal Beach, California—the greatest and new- 
est amusement resort on the Pacific Coast, is only 
forty-five minutes ride from Los Angeles, the great- 
est city on the Pacific Ocean. Any lot there will 
make = a profit. Write for full details free. You 
don’t have to buy anything. Robert B. Armstrong 
Co., Seal Beach, California. The place where the 
scintillating searchlights from the San Francisco fair 
make a new White Way. ; 





Orange Land—If interested in Citrus and 
other fruit land, buy the best. Our 6000 acre tract 
at Orange Cove is considered by expert orange 
growers to be the best and safest place to grow 
oranges in California. For information write for 
maps, booklet, etc. . 8. Robertson, 301-2 Story 
Blidg., Los ~y em or E. M. Sheridan, Orange 
Rome Cal., or Chamber of Commerce, Orange Cove, 

alif. 





We offer you the finest land and best terms 
to be had in Southern California. Positively no 
better proposition. Three to twenty acres of finest 
soil, cheap water; one-half mile from Corona on 
paved highway. $260 to $350 per acre. Terms 
10% cash, balance to suit at 6% if desired. M’'Don- 
nell & Huron, with Stern Realty Co. (owners), 
Haas Blidg., Los Angeles. 

Huntington Beach—Southern California’s 
rettiest and fastest growing beach town. (Send 
or booklet). All modern improvements. Per- 
manent population. Rich back country. Four 
factories. High ground. Prices on lots and small 
acreage low. Huntington Beach Co., 634 Van 
Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles. 


You can own a home with winter sunshine 
and summer seabreezes in Southern California at 
Los Angeles Harbor. Magnificent view of moun- 
tains, cities and sea, like Naples, Italy. Squarely 
in the path of a growing seaport. Choice lots only 
$10 monthly. Write for information today. C. J. 
Colden, 705 Story Bldg., Los Angeles. 











Southern California is the most pleasant 
lace to live. We have exchanged many Eastern 
omes and farms for California. If you would ex- 

change, send full information. Wilson & Wilson, 
727-8 Story Bldg., Los Angeles. 


California Ranch Bargains, cash or exchange. 
Alfalfa—hay—cattle—dairy—walnut—orange—lemon 
—fruit—olives—and chicken ranches. Write me 
fully your wants. R. C. Hoggins, 1001 Haas Build- 
ing, Los Angeles, Calif. 


California Land Bargains—Write C. M. 
Wooster Co., Phelan Bldg., San Francisco, for list 
of cattle, hog, dairy, poultry, fruit farms. Estab- 
lished 30 years. 


Real Estate—Oregon 


Oregon—Reliable information about fruit 
raising, stock raising, dairying, general farming. 
Selling agents beautiful Oaco Orchards, Oregon's 
perfect apple lands. We are located in the heart 
of the great Willamette Valley, long known as one 
of the most fertile, widely diversified and productive 
valleys in America. Send for information and 
literature. State what kind of land you want and 
how much you expect toinvest. Johnson & Burnap, 
Corvallis, Oregon. Reference: Sunset Magazine. 


Real Estate— Arizona : 


Salt River Valley, Arizona—Where crops 
grow every month of the year, home of early 
oranges and grapefruit, famous alfalfa land. Big 
money in winter gardening. New tract now open 
at Marinette on railroad, 17 miles from Phoenix, 
capital of state. The advantage of opening prices. 
We grade the roads Free, bring ditches to the land 
Free, clear and disc land Free, allow $70.00 discount 
on first payment so railroad fare is free. We do 
this instead of paying agents commissions. Write 
for literature. Palmborg Colonization Company, 
Inc., Marinette, Arizona, or West Hotel, inne- 
apolis, Minn. 


Real Estate—Utah 


Wheat and Hog Land 20 hours from Los 
Angeles, Cal., for only $25 per acre; nine years to 
pay; located on main line Salt Lake R. R. ‘Thrifty 
town. Soil is rich sandy loam, will raise from 30 
to 55 bushels wheat per acre without irrigation. 
meme | water piped to houses. Rainfall every 
month in the year. Average 16.38 inches for 20 
years. Free cedar posts and fuel. Send for de- 
scriptive folder giving full information. Conant- 
Winstanley Co. 1108 Van Nuys Building, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 



































Dairy and Poultry Land—The best dist. in 
Wash. 5000 acres close to railroads, schools, towns 
and market in 10, 20, and 40 acre tracts. 
payment plan. Only a little cash needed. 
workingman’s chance, for the work close by helps 
make the payments and assures success. iy! free 
circular explains all. H.C. Peters, Central Bldg., 
Seattle, Wash. 





Real Estate— Virginia 


Virginia Farms, $15 an acre and p- Easy | 
»ayments, mild climate, fertile soil. deal for 
ruit, stock or general farming. On railroad with | 
big markets near-by. Write for list, maps, etc. 
F. H. LaBaume, Agrl. Agt., N & W. Ry., 267 
N. & W. Bidg., Roanoke, Va. | 


Patents 
Patents Secured or Fee Returned. Send | 
sketch or model for free search, report, and advice. | 
Manufacturers want Kimmel patents. Latest and 
most complete patent book ever published for free 


distribution. George P. Kimmel, 242 Barrister 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

















Patents that Protect and Pay. Advice and 
books free. Highest references: Best results. 
Promptness assured. Send sketch or model for 
search. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 
F Street, Washington, D. C. 





Wanted Ideas. Write for List of Inventions 
wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. 
Our four books sent free. Send sketch for free | 
opinion as to patentability. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Patent Attorneys, 751 Ninth, Washington, D. C. | 





Patents Manufacturers Buy—Patents that | 
Fully Protect—are the kind we get. Proof and 
Reliable books Free. Laceys, Patent Lawyers, 707 | 
Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





Ideas Wanted—Manufacturers are writing 
for patents procured through me. Three books 
with list of hundreds of inventions wanted sent free. | 
I help you market your invention. Advice free. 
R. B. Owen, 105 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C 


Help Wanted 


Wanted. Men and women to qualify for 
Government positions. Several thousand appoint- 
ments to be made next few months. ‘ull informa- 
tion about openings, how to prepare, etc., free. 
Write immediately for booklet CG-914, Earl 
Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


Will advance expenses and pay straight 
weekly salary of $18 to man or woman with fair 
education and good references. No canvassing. 
Staple line. Old-established firm. G.M. Nichols, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Pepper Bldg. 


Five bright, capabie ladies to travel, demon- 
strate and sell dealers. $25 to $50 per week. Rail- 
road fare paid. Goodrich 
68, Omaha, Neb. 


Motton Piéture Business 


$35.00 Profit Nightly. Small Capital Starts 
you. No experience needed. We teach you. Our 
machines are used and endorsed = Government 
Institutions. Catalog and Testimonials free. 
Atlas Moving Picture Co., 403 Franklin Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 

















Drug Company, Dept. 











Miscellaneous 


Cash for Coupons. We buy, sell, or exchange 
all kinds of cigar, cigarette, tobacco, grocery, and 
trading stamps. Levy & McKaye Coupon Ex- 
change Station. 204 Mercantile Place (upstairs), 
Los Angeles. Oldest and most reliable Coupon 
House on the Coast. 


Engines, Ranch Supplies, Implements and 
Wagons. All sizes of tractors. Largest stock in 
southwest. Established 1892. Write for 300 page 
catalogue. Quotations furnished_ promptly. We 
ship everywhere. Arnott & Co., Los ‘Angeles. 











Spend spare time, profitably—Gathering 
butterflies, millers. Many wanted for Museums, 
Artwork. I pay highest vrices. Everybody. 
Send 2c stamp for particulars and 8 page folder. 
Sinclair, Box 244 D-51, Los Angeles, Cal. 





Australian Black Opals—We are headquarters 
for these beautiful Gems, as well as all other precious 
and semi-precious stones. Mounted to order. IIl- 
ustrated book free. The Gem Shop, 925-27 Phelan 





Doctor murmured in a trance, vaguel 
shaping his answer to half-comprehende 
strategy. 

“Why, Lemuel—why, Lem!” Bla 
eyes, recently so dangerously smoldering 
grew misty with admiration and feminine 
love for knight-errantry conquered. Th 
turkey red shawl dropped and arm 
clasped Lemuel’s neck in a gust of hys 
teria. 

“Drive on to Grizzly Flats, Chitte. 
ley!’ Lemuel cocked one humorous eye 
over his lady’s shoulder in the advantage 
moment of the embrace—gravely lowered 
a pregnant lid over it. “Drive on to 

rizzly Flats an’ there we'll talk over 
what’s to be done with you. Meantime 
Missis Tisdale and me’ll just set down 
here together on one of these side seats, 
The Missis wants to explain her outr 
geous conduck sort of private like.’ 


|S posi noon a week following the in- 
cident on the Grizzly Flats road, 
Dr. Chitterley sat in dappled shade bya 
creek side, compounding in a china bowl 
his incomparable tonic; by his side 
Lemuel, comfortably ruminating. 

“Which it always does work out that 
way, Buck,” Lemuel was saying. “Just 
let a man show a female woman where 
she stands—just once!—an’ she’s goin’ 
to know her place forever an’ amen after, 
A rough hand, Buck, an’ a curb bit—” 

“Lem-u-el!”’ 

The little man’s goatee flicked like a 
frightened rabbit’s tail. A bottle dropped 
from the Doctor’s hand to shiver against 
a rock. 

“Lemuel Tisdale!” Again the strident 
hail from the campfire back on the little 
flat where the medicine wagon stood. 
Lemuel scrambled to his feet in haste. 
“Where’s that pail of water I sent you to 
fetch a half hour ago? And you tell that 
old gobbler Chitterley he don’t get 
coffee unless he rustles me some fat pine 
pronto.” 

“Yes, Maggie,’ Lemuel babbled. 

“Yes, Maggie,’ echoed the worthy 
Doctor. 








Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


The Ark: Not a Boat But a 
Boat-Shaped House 


N oddity in cottage construction is 
“The Ark,” a quaint little home 
in the California city of La Jolla, 
which looks like a stranded boat, 

and which stands only a short distance 
from the sea. In reality it is a comfort 
able bungalow, when one sees the interiof, 
with all the modern conveniences and 
artistic furnishing. It was built in this 
odd design merely to give a nautical touch 
appropriate to its site by the Pacific. 
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A New Bicycle Thrill 


WAY at the 
touch of 
your thumb 

lever! Safe, care-free, clean! No 
pedal work! Over boulevards 
and country lanes—anywhere 
your bicycle would take you! 


That’s Motor Wheeling—the 
new route to pleasure and busi- 
ness—and the cost is trifling. 


The Smith Motor Wheel at- 
taches in five minutes to any 
bicycle and two easy pedal 
turns summon the power. Then 


See your dealer today or write for 


y Motor your thumb- 
& Wheel 


DETACHABLE 


lever controls. 
The hardy motor 
will urge you on at any speed 
from four miles to twenty, and 
one gallon of gasoline yields up 
to 125 miles. 

You go when and where 
you wish and you dress as 
you will, for there is no grease 
or dirt. . Your first short. ride 
reveals the pleasure secret 
which more than 10,000 already 
know and you will make that 
pleasure your own. 


book, “Motor-Wheeling” 


MOTOR WHEEL DIVISION 


A. O. SMITH COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Automobile Parts 


Dealers: 


A few exclusive 


territories are still open. 
Write for particulars. 
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To theMan whoWould Stay Young! 


HE search for something to stay the hand 

of advancing age, and to ward off the 

infirmities of body and mind that age 
so often brings, is not anything novel. Ponce 
de Leon’s hunt for the Fountain of Perpetual 
Youth was merely a romantic instance. 


Ponce de Leon failed—just as have all 
others who have thought that the secret of 
youth lay in other than simply the conservation 
of the youth that Nature herself gives. 


The secret of youth lies in making good, 
promptly and thoroughly, the many drains and 
overdraughts that modern ways of living 
impose upon the body cells—for the cells are 

the brick and mortar of the 





body structure. It lies in 
guarding and husbanding the 
finer strength of the nervous 
system, which overwork, 
worry and stress undermine. 


It is in this work of conservation that 
Sanatogen has proven itself of such distinct 
merit. In rebuilding wasted tissues, revitaliz- 
ing starved cells, enriching blood and thus 
storing up health and energy against the pas- 
sage of time, Sanatogen has been preemi- 
nently successful. 


As Sir Gilbert Parker, the statesman- 
novelist, has written: 

“Sanatogen:is to my mind a true food-tonic, 

feeding the nerves, increasing the energy, and 

giving fresh vigor to the overworked body 
and mind.”’ 

And when you realize that more than 21,000 
physicians have written—as they have—their 
approval of the use of Sanatogen, you can see 
for yourself that its reputation is founded not on 
theory but on actual results. 


Let Sanatogen be the guardian of your youth! 


Sanatogen is sold by good druggists, 
everywhere, in sizes from $1.00 up. 


Grand Prize, International Congress of Medicine, London, 1913 





~Sanatogen 


od ENDORSED BY OVER 21,000 (PHYSICIANS 


jor Elbert Hubbard s book—‘‘Health in the Making. ? Written in his attractive manner and filled with his 


shrewd philosophy, together with capital advice on Sanatogen, health and contentment. It is FREE. Tear this of 
as a reminder to address THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., 30-N Irving Pl., N. Y. 














From Every Point of 
View—Firestone 
Tires Satisfy 


S a practical tire buyer you demand 
service first; next, you want a fine 
appearance. Firestone specialists 

have brought tire building to the point 
of excellence where you can have both. 


The Red Side Wall and Black Tread, 
the trade-mark of Firestone Tires, har- 
monizes with any car, and adds elegance 
of appearance to Firestone in-built 
values. 


The word, Firestone, carries authority 
of specialized science with the name and 
personal responsibility of the maker, 
assuring you, on any car, under all 
conditions, the economy of Most Miles 


per Dollar. 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 


“America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers” 


Akron, Ohio—Branches and Dealers Every where 
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The life of the lily is but a few 
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is three score Vears and ten.” 


o live his life in its fulness, 
n—like the lily—must be nour- 
ished by those same vital elements 
vhich Nature provides for nour 
hing every living thing; and the 
paredure(cmeeetematec | bere) o) (auc ealtalc esl mmeyaters 
phates so often lacking in the 


usual dietary. 


Grape-Nuts food is rich in 
It has 


oatele (cum e) Gam Gals) 


these wonderful elements 
delicious taste, 1s 
entire nutrition of whole wheat 
and barley, and from youth to old 
age, builds and rebuilds body and 
brain in beautiful harmony with 


Nature's perfeet plan 


here S a Réason 
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